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An Offer That Has Made 
Thousands Exclaim: 


‘*How in the world 
can they do it.”’ 





No illustration, no description, can do justice 
to this extraordinary value; when people 
see this set of thirty great masterpieces they 
write: “I do not understand how you can 
sell them for the price.” “Greatly exceed- 
ed my expectations.” “A rare achievement.” 
“Greatest bargain of my life.” ‘More won- 
derful than represented,” etc., etc., ete. 





UNDREDS of pages of  perts are often confused. Con- 
Normal Instructor could — sider that the entire set contains 
be filled with expressions over 3,000 pages, that the paper 
even more enthusiastic is equal to that used in books 

than the above, from purchasers _ selling at $1.50 apiece, that the 
of this beautiful set of the Little pocket size of each volume makes 
Leather Library volumes. But spare time reading a pleasure. 
there ets" great “silent vote Is it surprising that even our 
oe Se eevee friends among publishers wonder 
Close to twenty million of the how it can be done? Is it sur- 
great masterpieces in this edition prising that the greatest obstacle 
have already been purchased, by to be overcome is the feeling 
tens of thousands of bankers, that this offer is too good to be 
teachers, lawyers, children, moth- true! 
ers, students, physicians and 
others, in every walk of life, for 
booklovers belong to no class. 


Every volume was sol. subject ‘ i 
to 30 days’ approval, under a ful, all we can do is send this set 
straightforward, money-back Of 380 volumes to YOU on ap- 
guarantee. On this plan it is proval. Send no money now— 
obvious that this enterprise nev- Just the coupon or a letter. Pay 
er could have survived unless Only $2.98 plus postage when the 
practically EVERY purchaser set arrives—then send it back if 
was delighted with this bargain. you are even slightly disappoint- 
Twenty million books that could ed and we will not only refund 
have been returned for refund, your money, but postage both 
but were not: no more convine- Ways. 
ing evidence could be presented To keep you and others from 
as to the extraordinary value “putting it off,’ we are offering 
given here! a short time, as an experiment, 
to include four volumes of Kip- 
ling FREE with your set if you 
order at once from this advertise- 
ment, instead of waiting. 


If you are the least bit doubt- 








Think of purchasing 30 vol- 
umes, including the _ greatest 
masterpieces of literature, all for 
only $2.98. These include the 
finest works of such immortal au- 
thors as Shakespeare, Kipling, 
Stevenson, Emerson, Poe, Cole- 
ridge, Burns, Omar Khayyam, 
Macaulay, Lincoln, Washington, 
Oscar Wilde, Gilbert, Longfellow, 
Drummond, Conan Doyle, Ed. 
ward Everett Hale, Thoreau, 
Tennyson, Browning, and others. 


Consider the fact that each vol- 
ume is complete, that each vol- 
ume is beautifully bound, not in 
paper or cardboard, but in a rich, 
embossed Croft which looks so 
much like leather that even ex- 
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LITTLE LEATHER LIBRARY CORP. 
Dept. 752, 354 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Please send me the 30 volumes of the De Luxe edi- 
tion of the Little Leather Library (and the 4 volumes 
of Kipling FREE). I will pay the postman $2.98 
plus the postage upon delivery. It is understeod, how- 
ever, that this is not to be considered as a purchase. 
If the books do not in every way come up to my ex- 
pectation, I reserve the right to return them any 
time within thirty days and you agree to return my 
money. It is understood that $2.98 plus the postage 
is the only payment to be made. 


NOTE: ‘The Roycrofters have made a special set 
of Hand Hammered Copper Book Ends to fit this 
set. Regular $2.00 value, our price only 49c. If 
desired place X in this square. 
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’ Four Volumes of KIPLING 


If you will order at once instead of waiting 


IO those of us who have been forced to lead drab, workaday 

lives, Kipling opens up a new world—the vivid, colorful world 
of the East. His stories, every one of them, are steeped in real- 
ism, but it is a realism more fascinating than the wildest imagin- 
ings of a romanticist. These four volumes include his best work. 
Among them are the following: The Vampire, and Other Verses; 
The Man Who Was; The Phantom Rickshaw ; A Conference of 
the Powers; The Recrudescence of Imray; Atthe End of the Pas- 
sage; The Mutiny of the Mavericks; My Own True Ghost Story. 
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The Music Memory Contest Movement 


has swept the country with its phenomenal popularity. 
Through it music appreciation has been 
spread to the far corners of many states. 


Will your city be marked on this map in 1923? 
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The Victrola and the great wealth of 
recorded material in the Victor Catalog 


make thorough preparation for a Music Memory Contest an easy possibility,— just 
another of the many services of the Victrola in the classroom! 

Our booklet, “The Victrola in Music Memory Contests,” gives suggestions for 
organizing and conducting a Contest, together with descriptive notes on over 250 
standard selections. It is FREE to all who are to conduct a Contest. 


Consult any dealer in 
Victor products or write 





Educational Department 





“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 





PLANS is published on the 15th of the month 
previous to the date it bears, and should reach 
subscribers before the first of the month. It 
is published only during the school year, num- 
bers for July and August being omitted. 

FOREIGN POSTAGE—For - subscriptions 
in Canada add 30 cents; in other foreign 
countries add 50 cents. 

DISCONTINUANCE-—AIl subscriptions will 
be discontinued at expiration. 

RENEWALS—To insure no_ interruption 
in the receipt of the Journal, renewals should 
reach us not later than the 10th of the month 
of expiration; thus the renewal of a subscrip- 
tion expiring with the February number should 
reach us before February 10th, etc. 

ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders 
must reach us by the first of the month to re- 
ceive attention tor the following month's issue 
(the first of December for the January issue, 
etc.) Otherwise that number will go to your 
old address and can be secured only by remit- 
ting 3c in stamps to postmaster at former ad- 
dress and giving him forwarding instructions. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this jour- 
nal in each locality, also at Institutes, Associa- 
tions, etc. mpie copies and all necessary 
material furnished free on application. 


OUR ADVERTISERS.—We make every ef- 
fort to satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of 
our advertisers and the merchandise or service 
which they offer. Any transactions proving un- 
satisfactory to our subscribers should be re- 
ported to us immediately. 


Editors’ Forecast 


T has been found that the interests 
of the largest number of our read- 
ers are served if we provide Arbor 

Day and Bird Day material in March, 
although by no means all states ob- 
serve these days in that month. The 
civic poster is a Roosevelt quotation on 
forest conservation, an article by Fan- 
ny Comstock outlines “Constructive 
Arbor Day Plans,” and adaptable exer- 
cises, etc., along similar lines will be 
found in the entertainment depart- 
ment. As for our feathered friends, 
‘‘A Concert in the Woods” is a musical 
arrangement based on different bird 
songs, which children will delight to 
sing; John T. Lemos calls his March 
drawing page “Moving Day in Bird- 
land”; and Frank J. Solar gives plans 
for practical wren houses. 

Since Easter occurs this year the 
first day of April, it seems best for us 
to regard it as a March occasion, and 
although it calls for church rather than 
school observance, our readers will find 
that it has not been overlooked. Mr. 
Lemos provides two Easter cards un- 
der the heading “Brother Bunny 
Comes to Town,” and Louise D. Tessin 
presents an “Easter Nut or Candy Bas- 
ket.” A charming pageant, “The A- 
wakening of Spring,” will be a feature 
of the entertainment pages. March as 
the windy month is well represented in 
Bess Bruce Cleaveland’s double-page 
paper-cutting poster showing a group 
of children with kites; the figures are 
full of action and joy in the sport. 
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PoEMS WE LOVE TO TEACH—I. Mamie Thomson Johnson...... ees ee 
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THE BARN OwL. Marie Ellis Hegler........... ccc cece cece cecccees 50 
DRAWING PaGe—Baby Roy’s Rag Doll. John T. Lemos............. 51 


PRIMARY METHODS AND DeviceES—February Blackboard Reading, Jean 
Halifax; How My Pupils Learned to Like Drawing, Dortha E. 
Knapp; A Safety First Lesson, Norine Connelly; Letter Writing 
Made Pleasant and Profitable, Harriet C. Griggs; The Surprise 
Mother Goose, Gertrude Zerr; A Library and Post Office Project, 
Ruth Angelo; Poster Calendar. Scobey es 

SUGGESTIONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES—A Fifth Grade Radio Project, 
Mary Blosser; Our Brothers, Adda Dilts; Pine Needle Baskets, 
Mary B. Grubb; Thrift, M. E. Van Der Kon; Oral English Hints, 
Adelaide G. Gilbert; Girl Scout Poster—VI, Dorothy G. Rice. ..56-59 

LivE LESSONS IN PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. Mamie Thomson. Johnson.. 60 

MoTuHeER GoosE Toy—The Knave of Hearts. Bess Bruce Cleaveland.. 61 

PRACTICAL IDEAS FROM EVERYWHERE—Discipline Made Easy by Mon- 
itors, Vera M. Day; An Alabama School Garden, Lotta E. Bell; A 


Basketball Arithmetic Lesson, Mabel M. Richards.............. 62-63 
ENTERTAINMENT FOR FEBRUARY PROGRAMS..............000cceeeees 64-70 
Poems Our READERS HAVE ASKED FOR............... 000 cece eecceus 72 
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A leading article of unusual im- 
portance will be on “Physical Educa- 
tion in the Schools,” by Dr. M. G. 
Brumbaugh, former superintendent of 
schools, Philadelphia, and more recent- 
ly governor of Pennsylvania. 

Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, Alma Pas- 
chall, and Edna S. Knapp will contrib- 
ute stories in the three fields respect- 
ively of history, character building, and 
animal life, and from Ruth Larson 
Allen we shall have one of her indus- 
trial geography stories, this time on 
Wool. Mary B. Grubb will offer fur- 
ther Rural School Sewing suggestions, 
Mr. Lemos will discuss another art 
masterpiece, and Mrs. Johnson will 


take up poems suitable for the month. | 


Miss Leighton’s series on Constitu- 
tion Teaching is concluded with the 
present issue. In March Mrs. John- 
son’s Arithmetic Lessons and Mrs. Mc- 
Farland’s geographical study of the 
United States will be completed. As 
noted, the former writer has already 
begun another series in our magazine, 
and the latter will, we hope, often con- 
tribute to its pages in the future. The 
final geography article is particularly 
interesting because it deals with the 
Western States and refers to many 
places which teachers who go to Oak- 
land and San Francisco next summer 
for the N. E. A. meeting will want to 
include in their itinerary. In March 
we plan to publish “More Adventures 
with Immigrants’ Children” by Alice 
Fleming, whose paper in the January 
issue was of such novel interest. 








You Can Save Money By Taking Advantage of Our Combination Offers 






















































































Many of our books and publications for teachers, described elsewhere in this magazine, may be 
obtained in combination at special money-saving prices. The list below gives the prices of the SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICES 
books and magazines when ordered separately. The list at right gives the prices in combination. NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS | Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.. 4 
PRICES WHEN ORDERED SEPARATELY | = ~~ ong ghee Sakon eeee Any TWO Books in Class ‘“‘A’’........ ut $4. 0 
Se SS ith Any Bo Teeter, - o))!) Sa 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, one year—10 numbers with Any Book in Class “B™.....0.17, 30 Normal Instructor-Primary Plans... ¢ $4.00 
THE PATHFINDER, one year—52 numbers (See description below)........+++++++++++es++ with Any Book in Class “C”........... 2.59 | BOTH Books in Class “B”........... ’ ° 
PEDAGOGICAL PEP, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 80).......ssseseeeeereeceeers Normal Instructor-Primary Plans....) ,, -_ | Normal, Instructor-Primary Plans...) 
CLASS |NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS ANNUAL, a reprint of the 1921 is- Oe MINE ss ocsnsessancicens->es \ ee er ree Sie eo noe ) $3.00 
“sf” sues of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page 94) 1.50. | Any Book in Class “A’’.............. f Any Book in Class “A”............0. t $2 50 
Pee \ EVERY I DAY PLANS, 3 volumes, limp cloth (See Page 82) vteteeeeseee sees eee 1.50 Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.... ) Any Book in Class “ ae earner nee Breen 1 ° 
CLASS \SEELEY'S QUESTION BOOK, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 82)...........-.000 125 | The Pathfinder .............0.....00. $3.75 | Any Book in Class “A”.............. $3.50 
“*B’? | THE _YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 82). isc aeesabesen 1.25 | Any Book in Class “B”.............. if BOTH Books in Class “B"........... $ “5 
“HOW I DID IT,” 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page DED achacskas snes cos ennee ss -60 | Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.... ) Any Book in Class “‘A”.............. ' $2 00 
POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR, 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page 16)...........+ .60 _ — Tee aeauasaentees ( $3.25 Any Book in Class “C”’.............. \ e 
CLASS ) PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 82).......+--0+e+ee000 £5 | Any Book in Class “C"..........--- ure 8 Any Book in Class “B”.............. $1.75 
«eo? | THE SCHOOL YEAR, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 82)..........0csecceeeeeeeees 65 Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. +] Any Book in Class “C”........ ere f $ ° 
THE INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—Books I and II (See Page 88) Each. .60 | Any Book in Class “A™.............. ( $4.20| Any TWO Books in Class ““A”* $2.70 
THE INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—Books I and II (See Page 88) Each..... 60 | Any Book in Class “B”.............. ny ee ee ME ne nns ° 
LITTLE CITIZENS AND THEIR FLAGS (See Page 88)....0..0+seeeeeeeeeees -60 | Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.... | BOTH Books in Class ‘‘B’’............ $2.25 
is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the Na- Any Book in Class vA. a a eae ¢ $3.70 THE PATHFINDER ae 
Any Book in Class ‘‘C”’ \ 
tion’s Capital. It is now in its 29th year of increasing success | —* "Stitt tte - with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. fe 2 
and is everywhere recognized as the best current events paper | Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. -} with Any Book in Class ‘“‘A”.......... 
published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in the world | Any Book in Class “B".............. $3.50 with Any Book in Class “B’’.......... 200 
and the PATHFINDER is an ideal medium for this purpose. In this publication all the important Any Book in Class “‘C’’.............. = with Any Book in Class “C’’........... 1.50 
news of the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general 
information of special value and usefulness to the teacher. Subscription Price $1.00 per year of 52 FOREIGN POSTAGE: For subscriptions to Canada add: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30¢; Path- 
numbers. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.75, and in other combinations as listed. | finder, 50c. To Other Foreign Countries add: Normal Instructor-Primary-Plans, 50c; Patifinder, $1.00. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA (Send Orders to Nearest Point) 
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50 Drawings to Color, ‘size _— 25c 
16 Gingerbread Drawings.. .15c 
16 Three Bear Drawings.. we 


16 Cock Robin Drawings......15c 16 Hiawatha Drawings pth Bras with instructions, postpaid...... 5c 

16 Farm Story Drawings......15c 16 Pioneer Drawings.. ee Sam OT ass — emg %, a 100....... 3c ff 

30 Sewing Card Patterns..... 20c 30 New Sewing Cards........ -+22¢ (3 in, I7c; 34 in., 2le; 1 in....... 5... 25¢ | 

16 New Mother Goose Drawings to trace and to color, size 6x9 in...15c Landscape Drawings’ to Color, 6x9....15¢ 

42 Paper Cutting Designs, size 5x8 inches..... ELT 18 i: Birds in Colors, with description, and 

12 Conventional Borders, 5 inches high, to trace and to color....... 10c is — to Color as above, 6x9......... 25 
Hughes’ Common School Branches in a Nutshell, 94 pages....... 50c in Head Paper Fasteners, 200 for... .. l7c | 
Latta’s Seat Work Book, 92 pages, paper............ aes: 30c Crepe Paper Posters, Valentine; Patriotic; 


Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Cororep Cuack, Box M, poz. asstD... = 
8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil. Keeeesens 


ERK 


mena Stencils 


Five Soldier Boys, like above, 15 in. high....10c 
Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies: 
Boys; Brownies; Soldiers; Flags; Birds; 
Goldenrod; Ivy; Squirrels; Grapes; Chicks. 
New Cuitp Lire CALENDAR STENCILS, 22x34. Set 
nine school months, 75c; each, 12c; 3 for 30c. 
OrnerR STENCILS, 22x34, each 12c Typical Pil- 
grims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; "hesher. 
Old English Alphabet Stencil, 6 inches high. “ie 
Alphabet Daisy Pattern, 5 inches | ere 
Seat Work Stencils, 10 of each: Hiawatha; Vat 
entine; Easter; Animals; Flowers; 10 for 12c¢ 
Map Stencits, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any Group 
of States, or name any of above maps, about 
9x12, at 3c each, for seatwork,. 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork........25¢ 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for ~ y -sggeanee | 








Blue Stamping Powder, Va -pound bag....... 
GOOD NICKEL CALL’ BELL 
Diameter | oh 30c 
Tickets, Good; — Merit or 
On Time, 100 for......... 10c 
21 New Posters in bright ane. 
TO Anches WER. é<<o553:0+.03:0 


Toy Money, Coins and Bills, set, 25¢ 


Flanagan’s School Supplies 
Graded Draw’g and Const. Bks., Nos. | to 8, ea,.20c 
U. S. Hist. Game, 65c; World Geog. Game. .60c 


Seatwork Language Cards, Primary set.......25¢ 
With Scissors and Paste for oe Sewer seee 
The Cut Out Book, by Ruth O. Dyer........ 60c 


Children’s Singing Games, by Hofer, y ey -50¢ 
Popular Folk Games and Dances, Prim. & Inter. 75¢ 
Busy Hands Construction Work, by Bowker. . .80c 
Games, Seatwork and Sense Training by Holton 60c¢ 
Child’s Garden of Verse, 60c; 32 Just Stories. .60c 


Entertainment Books 
All the Holidays Entertainments, all grades. ..40c 
Washington Day Entertainments, all grades...40c 


Lincoln Day Entertainments, all grades.......40c 
Special Days in Primary Grades...... ee 30¢ 
Successful Plays for Advanced Grades..... S590 


See “Our Best Offer” for Flanagan’s Plan Books 


Reed and Raffia—Postage Extra 


No. 1 per Ib., $1.30; No. 2 a Ib, $1.25; 

No. 3, $1.20; No. 4, $1.15; N 5, $1.00. 
Raflia, natural, best grade, pound Bee oeted aes 22¢ 
Colored Raffia, name colors, per Ib.......... 80c 


Long Brown Pine Needles, per lb....... a+a68e 


mums +4OcX Hygiene Books 
“RSF Teaching Sex Ilygiene....... 6 

| HERSELF Hersell; Himself, each. ..-31.3 
ewe Benes The Man and the Woman..$1.1 


Zoe = =Primary Supplies 


Latta’s penmanship copies over 

| 700 words, per set..s...... 20¢ 

' 8 Borders to — 0000000406 

2p Prize Gatds..soccsvas00 .15¢ 

i) Carbon Paper, 20x30, | one 
sheet, 12c; 3 for. ateenhes 

25 Grade Report Cards for 4 weeks.. 

12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22... ae 

Latta’s Business Exercise to play store....... 

6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools. . 13 


Classics, Etc., by F. A. Owen Pub. Co. 
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Kitty Mittens and Her Friends, Primary....... 7c 
Boyhood of Washington, Primary ae ee 7 
Boyhood of Lincoln, Primary.....--.++.+-+++- 
Story of Peter Rabbit, Primary.......- 

Story of Washington, Intermediate... 

Child’s Garden of Verse, Intermediate.........7¢ 
Reynard the Fox, Intermediate...........-.+- 7c 
Lessons in Every Day Manners, intermediate. she 
Evangeline, 7-8 ion eres See eke Ee 7c 
The Great Stone Face, 7-8 Grades.........++- 7c 
Enoch Arden, 7-8 Grades....... Pacanseea eens 7c 
The Gold Bug, 7-8 Grades......-.+s+sse+eee: 7c 
Instructor Poster Supplements Nos. 1, 2, ea. |» 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs.......++++++: 


Little Plays and Exercises, Nos. 1, 2, 3, each. “35¢ 
Poems Teachers Ask FOrss.ssseesseeereese es Ic 


oi eres 
Be ei est Offer” for Normal Instructor. 


SEND MONEY ORDER OR 
DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 


READ THIS 
LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACHERS— 
The new edition is 9x14 inches, con- 
tains 288 pages and weighs two pounds. 
It represents the efforts of several 
prominent educators who know the 
needs of primary 
The postpaid price is $1.0 


cellaneous supplies and pay only 50c 
for Latta’s Book for Teachers—of it 
is free with a purchase of supplies 
amounting to not less than $10.00. 
About two-thirds of Latta’s Book contains the following: 

50 Drawings asstd. sizes...... 20c 
16 Eskimo Drawings.......... l5c 
16 Circus Drawings........ a | 


Overall ° 


With Magazines, Plan Books and Other ae 
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and rural teachers. 


.00 aise of mis- 





Paper, Paste, Chalk, Etc. 


Common White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per 
Ib., 15c; per ream, 9 Ibs., $1.10; postage extra. 
Fancy White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per 
20c; per ream, 11 Ibs., $1.85; postage extra. 
Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per lb., 10c; 
per ream, 7% lbs., 65c; postage extra. 

Construction Paper, 15 shts. 18x24, asstd. colors, 

Ibs., 35c; postage extra. Same paper, 50 
shts., 9x12, 18 oz., 22c; postage extra. 

50 Sheets Tough White Cardboard, 9x12, or 100 
sheets 6x9, tor sewing cards and for construc- 
tion, 2 Ibs., 35c. Same, 24x36, 12 sheets, 
UG, 2963 postage extra. 

Light "Weight Tinted Poster Paper, 36 sheets 18x 
24, assorted colors, wt. 2 Ibs., 36c, post. extra. 

Red or Black Paper, 20 sheets, 9x24, 25c. 

2,000 Colored Papers, 1x6, to make chains, 35c. 

Writing Paper, (ail tuled both sides, 500 
sheets, 5 Ibs., $1. Bond, 84x11, blank, 500 
sheets, 4 lIbs., ng postage extra. 

Latta’s Economy Paste, Y, pt., | Ib., 25c; pint, 

18S... 356; at, 4 Ibs., 60c; postage extra. 
Paste Flour, Ib., 25c; postage extra. 

White Chalk, American make, gross, 3 lbs., 20c; 
Dustless, 5 Ibs., 60c; postage extra. 

No. 8 Crayolas, 12 boxes, 95c; “Blendwell,’’ good 
wax crayons, 8 colors, dozen, 2 Ibs., 50c. 

Pastello, 8 colors, dozen, $1.00; postage extra. 

Latta’s New Crass Recorp — 

for 288 names, card bound...... 

Pin Flags, 12 for 10c; 48 for 23 


Printed Outline Maps 


United States; Any Continent; 


| Cuass Recoro 
pemrrnes) Any State; Any Group of States: 
| Any Map for History or Geog- 
raphy. Order them assorted or 
een ones inches, 50 for et 





for 
World or United States, TIx17, 20 for 250. 
United States on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 20c. 
U. S. Map, 12x21; Dissected on State lines, 70c. 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c. 


Rubber Stamps 










Boy; Girl; Brownie, 
Turkey; Santa; — Sol- 
dier; Cupid; Nurse; 


Bunny; Bird; Chick; 
Butterfly, 3 for..... 25c 
Re ok ee 85c 
wo ally "Game Pad in 
tin box, 21%4x3%, inked 
ready to use........ 35c 

Rubber Stamp in, 


Sewing card floss, 
asst’d colors..15¢ 


Aida Canvas 


For Cross-Stitch 
Work, width 44 
inches, yard. .$1.25 
Patterns for 
Cross-Stitch work, 
per set........9€ 


LATTA’S DUPLI- 
CATOR—Made of best 
materials and equal to 
any other gelatin copy--& 
ing pad on the market. 
Very helpful to teachers, 
Size 9x12 inches, com- 
plete with sponge and 
ink, 5 Ibs., price $2.50. 
Pint refill, 2 Ibs., 90c: 
quart, 4 _ Ibs., $1.75; 
postage extra. 
Hektograph Paper, medium quality, 8%xll, 5 

Ibs., package, 500 sheets, 70c; Hektograph 

paper, better quality, 95c; postage extra. 

Hek. Ink., name color, 3 oz., postage extra, 35c. 
COPING SAW with 12 

WTIGN WINOOS si s060060:4:5-0 35c 
16 Coping Saw Patterns to 

trace actual size........ 
Ticket Punch, Round hole. 33¢ 








Tube Mending A ae 

16 Manual Training wa 
(ot a fe 25c 

Thirteen Doll Furniture 

| Patterns to trace for 

) cardboard construction, 
with instructions. .20¢ 


When Mother Lets Us Make "Paper 
BON FUTUIe 5.06 cass. csc0'c 0 1.25 
Six Loom Patterns, full size to 
trace, with instructions......... 20c 
Primary Handwork, by Dobbs...$1.20 
Constructive Work, by Worst...$1.00 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener iwanes $1.00 





LATTA’S CONSTRUCIION PATTERNS 
Automobile, Church, Windmill, Table, Horse, Cow, 
Red Bird, Pig, Bear, Blue Bird, and twenty-three 
other patterns on heavy card board ready to cut out 
and make bel One set with 100 brass paper fast- 

ete 85 


Easter; Birds; Spring, 10 ft by '20 in., ea. 25c 


Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


All Postpaid Unless 
Otherwise Stated 


gone, Home Magazine, 





mary 


__ Printed Weaving Mats 
Size 6%4x6%, assorted colors, half-inch slits, 
printed on thick paper, to 


be cut out; 15 mats..... 15c 
Mats, Cut-Out 
Size 8x8, Construction 


paper, assorted colors, half- 
inch slits, all cut out and 
ready to weave, 20 mats, 





WEEE WOOVOTS si6 cs scccccs 30¢ 
500 Extra Weavers, like 
with Cut-out Mats...... 18c 
Buunt Point Scissors, 414 
in., 12 postpaid for $1.25 
Sharp Points, nickel, 5 in., 
25c; 7 in., each....... 50c 
New Devices by Hall & McCreary 
Circus Drawings to Cut, Color and Paste... . 16 
Mother Goose Pictures to Color and Paste... .16c 
Peter Rabbit Pictures to Color and Paste..... 6c 
Mother Goose Sewing Cards..........cesec- 16c 
Rabbit and Bear Sewing Cards.........e0.. 
Circus Friends Sewing C ards. brikeneeues ‘ 
Familiar Birds Sewi WE GAGE csriivcecccceas 


Familiar Animals Sewing coon hesweveuses 
Girls and Boys Pictures to Color........... 
Fairy Folks Pictures to Color...........00-- 
Economy Primer, Nos. | and 2, each 


New Primary Language Cards 
96 drawings with name in 

print and script as shown. 

Each card 2%4x3 inches, 


Wk. printed alike on both sides. 

» |About 150 other words in 

/ print and script, including 

4 pronouns, verbs, adjectives, 


conjunctions, etc., making a 
vocabulary to prepare the 
child for any primer or first 
reader. See them listed in 
“The Beginner’s Outfit.” 
Per set, 25¢ 


The Beginner’s Outfit 
A splendid collection of devices and supplies to 
teach young children from the first day of school 
until they are prepared to use the primer. Lvery 
teacher who has used the Beginner's Outfit as list- 
ed below has been more than satisfied with results, 


Order Any of the Following _ 
Word Chart, showing print and script........ 0c 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixtcen easy ee 

tences, four inches high, to trace.......... 16 
Easy Words to Color and to build sentences, 
large print and script in outline on white 
drawing paper, for four pupils..... rere 40c 
Primary Language Cards, for four pupils... .25c 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side print, 
the other script, for four pupils... . 28¢ 
3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pt ipils. ».. 16¢ 























3/000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils..... 16c 
544 Easy Sentences printed in script with light 
red ink, to trace, for iour pupils dca a kane 6c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, 34-inch 
igh, 1,680 characters, for four pupils...... 30c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, 34-inch 
high, 2,220 characters, for four pupils. peas 20c 
Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 5% 
x814, each 15c; for four pupils............ 5 
New Illustrated Primary Arithmetic Cards... .20c 
Latta’s New Phonic Cards, 35 in set......... 1 145¢ 


Be Sure to Read This 


The Beginner's Outfit for four pupils consists 
of the above list which amounts to $3.42, but we 
will send all postpaid for only $3.05. 

Note: Add 50c¢ for each additional pupil. 


Same as above for three pupils........... - $2.80 
Same as above for two pupils.........+--.- $2.05 
Same as a for one pupil......cccccees $1.65 
Paper Cutting 
42 Paper Cutting esigns, each Wen eanakas 18¢ 
Large Drawings to 







‘cane assorted...... 
Domestic Science, ... .. 50c 
12 Different Calendars to 

eee 10c 


8-inch Clock Dial ..... 25¢ 

Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 
Primary Arithmetic Cards for Teacher rere 20c 
New Primary Number Cards for Teacher..... exe 


Primary Arithmetic — for Seatwork...... 
Intermediate Arith. Cards for Written Work. “ibe 


Bradley’s Straight Line Cut-Outs 
Dutch Village; Japanese Village; Eskimo Village; 
Arabian Village; African Village; Pilgrim Village; 
Indian Village; ‘each village complete......... 50c 
Mother Goose; Fairy Tales; Playtime Circus; 
Toyland; Alice in Wonderland; Animals; ea. set 35c 


J. S. LATTA, Inc., Box 155, Cedar Falls, lowa 


OUR BEST OFFER 


Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Supplies 
with one of the following and subtract 


35c from the total. Try it. 
Latta’s Book for Teachers........ $1.00 
Normal Instructor-Primary 
PIA, COO VOAEs ccccacccccccaet $2.00 
School Century, | year........... $1.50 
Progressive Teacher, | year....... $2.00 
Kindergarten and First Grade... .$2.00 
12 issues. -52.50 


eeley’s Question Book.. $ 
How to Teach the Prie 
Patt Pa gn ol. 25 
athfinder, 1 yr. "$1.00 
| HOW TO TEACH Primary Ed.. ..$2.00 
| Popular Ed. 1 yr.$2.00 Visual Education .......... $1.00 
[PRIMARY Oey Etude, 1 year, $2.00; Pictorial Review, | year....... $1.50 
| Everyday Plans, three WOME, G08. occcncceeces . $1.50 
Years Entertainment, 344 pages, bound in silk cloth. .$1.25 
Real Mother Goose, 300 colored illus —Wright...... $2.00 
| American Magazine, $2.50; Little Folks......... $2.00 
| Marion George Plan Books, one for each school month, 
Primary or Intermediate, 10 volumes in the set. State 
Primary or Intermediate, per copy 4c, per set... .$3.50 
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Bradley’s Story Books, Clo. Bound 


ree THE a a Hour 
est story book for first ma 

four grades, Contents: Sleep- r for THF 
ing Princess; Old Street Lamp; ] 
Oriole’s Journey; Three Bears: 
Three Pigs; Goldenrod and 
Aster; How Cedric Became a 
Knight; Latona and the Rustics; 
How the Apple Blossoms Came 
Back; and 124 other excellent 
Stories from Anderson, Grimm, 
Browning, Longiellow, Gaylord, 
Kinsley, Laura E, Richards and 


Canpuens Hour | 





others. 336 pages, cloth 31.75 
All About Johnnie Jones, by Car. Verhoeff. .$1.50 
Mother Stories, by Maude Lindsay. . . 31.50 
For the Story Teller, by Carolyn S. Bailey. .$1.75 
Stories Children Need, by Carolyn S, Bailey.$1.75 
Tell Me Another Story, by Carolyn S, Bailey .$1.75 


Good Books from Other Publishers 








Old Mother West Wind Stories...... ..70¢ 
Games for Playground, Bancrolt........... $2.40 
Reed’s Land Birds East of Rockies, cloth...$1.25 
Stories to Tell to Children, by Bryant...... $1.50 
Good Manners for All Occasions........+.- $1.50 
RUBBER TYPE “PRINTER — 
% in., with figures, ink, pad, 
spacer, etc., 

fibre box, 
Ibs. ...$1.95 

postage 


60a postage 
not paid 
l-inch type, 3 Ibs., $2.50; postage extra. 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., J-in. high, fine to 
paste for charts, over 2,000 characters......30¢ 


Popular Pictures 

SEPIA, 16x 20 — Washing- 
ton; Lincoln; End of Day; 
Christ at Twelve; Sistine 
Madonna; Angelus; Glean- 
ers; Windmill; Mother and 
Child; Dance of the Nymphs; 
Homeward. Lach 35c; 3 for 
$1; Order any 1c picture or 
any half-cent picture of above 
Latta's Brown Prints of 
Vashington and Lincoln, 16x 
20, each 20c; both for 35¢ 








50 Popular Pictures, “Ye size, assorted......20c 
Book of 48 Indians, 7x9, in native dress......25¢ 
10 Indian Post Cards in Colors.........eeece 8c 
Common Birds in Colors, 7x9, 13 for..... 25¢ 
Ideal School Supply Co. 
Ideal Domino Cards, per set...........ceece 20c 
Ideal Flowers to Color, per set........ceeees l5c 
Flags of the Allies to Color, OT es 6acéedoces l5c 
Children of Nations to Color.......e.eeeeeee 5c 
Mother Goose Silhouettes, per set.....ec.000e25€ 
Alphabet Cards for Seatwork, per box........ 5c 
Number Cards for Seatwork, per box......... 15¢ 
1000 Colored Sticks, asstd, | to 5 inches, box,.48¢ 
Peg Board, 6x6, each 2 5c; doz. $2.35; post. extra 
1009 Colored Round Pegs for Peg Boards... .35¢ 
3000 Shoe Pegs, assorted colors........ceece. 30¢ 
27 one-inch Cubes, assorted colors, box....... 30c 
80 Parquetry Blocks, asstd. colors and forms. .20c 
Raffia Frames, per GOzeM....ccscccsececces 5c 


Wooden Beads, 144 asstd. forms and colors. .40c 
Art Gum, to clean drawing 
pkg., 12c; Kneaded Rubber, "10¢ 
Gummed Chicks; Witches; Black 
Cats; Turkeys; Santa; Holly; Flow- 
ers; Flags; Birds; Maple Leaves; 
Stars; Hlearts; Dots; Diamonds; 
Owls. One kind in a box. Per 








box, 10c; six boxes for....... 50 
1.000 Colored Circles to Paste, I-in., aoetds « 20s 
1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed....35c 


Metal Water Color Box, 8 Pans and Brush,..45c 
Laita’s SEATWORK Book. .30¢ 
Latta’s New Phonic Cards for 
any primer or method. .45c 
Aldine Phonic Cards..... $1. 00 
Reading and Phonics, Pri., 30¢ 
Teach Paper Folding......25¢ 
Teach Basket Making...... 25c 
New U. S. History Out- 
line Book for Student 
j .25¢ 


ie Teacher ...ee- 
4 Favorite Stories, primary. .35¢ 
Reproduction Stories...... 30¢ 
* Numeral Frame, each..... 80c 
Pencils: Red, Blue or 
Wnt: GG60; ¢écacecesdee 7c 
Teach Clay Modeling...... 25¢ 


Modeling Clay, 5 lbs., 25c; postage extra. 
Plastine, mixed in oil, Red, Cream, Brown, Blue, 
Green, pound, 32c; postage extra. 









The Secret of 
Vocal Power 


Do you realize how much vocal power 
has to do with your success as a teacher 
—or how much of nerve strain and af- 
ternoon weariness is due to voice fatigue? 

If you do, nothing will prevent you 
from taking advantage of the wonder- 
ful opportunity offered here by Pro- 
fessor Feuchtinger. 

The voices of great singers and speak- 
ers are taxed even more than yours. Yet 
they use them for hours without strain. 
The only difference between their throats 
and yours is the muscular development 
of the vocal organ. And now science has 
found a way by which you can develop 
your voice by a _ simple, inexpensive 
method. 


Great Scientific Discovery 


The ‘world credits to Eugene Feuch- 
tinger, A.M. the greatest contribution to 
vocal science-—the discovery of the Hyo- 
Glossus muscle. Every singer or speak- 
er of note has developed this muscle to 
a high degree. 

You, too, have a Hyo-Glossus muscle 
in your throat. But if it is weak and 
undeveloped, your voice is likely to be 
weak, harsh, or shrill, and _ easily 
fatigued. In this case, the more you use 
your voice, the more you strain all parts 
of the vocal mechanism. 





We Guarantee—Your Voice 
Can be Improved 100 per cent 


Through Prof. Feuchtinger’s method 
you can develop your Hyo-Glossus muscle 
by simple, silent, muscular’ exercises. 
The prompt improvement in your voice 
will surprise you. But you alone are to 
be the judge of the benefits you have re- 
ceived. If you are not satisfied that your 
voice has doubled in power and beauty 
we will cheerfully refund your money. 


Singing Voice Also Possible 
The training Prof. Feuchtinger will 
give you, may develop a beautiful sing- 
ing voice, if you are sincere and per- 
sistent in the practice of these exercises. 
You haven't the slightest conception of 
the possibilities of your own voice. 


Professor Feuchtinger 
Himself Your Teacher 
Prof. Feuchtinger himself—discoverer 
of this world famed method and teacher 


of international singers and speakers, is 
here in Chicago. He is devoting his time 


to thousands of American pupils. The 
marvelous Feuchtinger method is per- 
fectly adapted to instruction by mail. 


You can practice these wonderful, silent 
exercises in the privacy of your own 
home. The Professor, himself, follows 
your progress—answers your questions— 
explains everything ‘with perfect clear- 
ness. 
= 
Inspiring Book Free 

Mail the coupon below and receive, 
free, Professor Feuchtinger’s valuable 
book, “‘Enter Your World’. It tells all 
about his wonderful method, and the 
marvelous results obtained by others who 
have taken this training. Don't delay. 
Mail coupon at once. 


PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE 
1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 3822, Chicago, Iil. 











ST 


PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, 
1922 Sunnyside Avenue, Studio 3822, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me FREE, Professor Feuch- 
tinger’s book “Enter Your World.” I have 
put X opposite the subject that interests me 
most. I assume no obligation whatever. 


CL] Stammering 


(] Weak Voice 


C1 Singing 
C] Speaking 


Address 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Learning to Be a Schoolmaster, 
R. Cole, Superintendent of Schools, Seattle ; For- 
merly Assistant State Superintendent of Schools, 
Village School] Superintendent, and City High 
School Principal. Cloth. 60pp. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 


In his many years of teaching ex- 
perience Superintendent Cole has 
worked out certain plans which have 
proved efficient in the administration 
of a school and has developed success- 
ful methods of creating a spirit of co- 
operation and good fellowship in 
school life. These personal experiences 
he has related in Learning to Be a 
Schoolmaster. A few of the chapter 
headings which give a general idea of 
the content are: Meeting with the 
School Board; School Activities; How 
the Principal Can Help the Teacher; 
The School and the Community. 
Teachers engaged in administrative 
work, especially those just entering the 
profession, will find this book un- 
usually helpful and suggestive. 

Songs of Other Days. An Illustrative His- 
torical Concert. Compiled and Arranged by 
Fanny Snow Knowlton. Paper. 98pp. Oliver 
Ditson Company, Boston. 

For those in search of material for 
a musical entertainment this little book 
offers the finest kind of program. 
Three different periods of song in 
America, about one hundred years 
apart, are presented. In the first are 
given the psalm tunes of the early 
Puritans; in the second, the gay Eng- 
lish airs of Revolutionary times; and 
in the third, the school songs and popu- 
lar airs of the days before the Civil 
War. The songs, however, are not 
given in concert form, but so as to 
portray the customs and costumes of 
each period. All the action is in pan- 
tomime. The stage setting may be 
either simple or elaborate, and the 
performers, ranging in age from chil- 
dren to elderly people, may vary in 
number. The three parts may be given 
by one set of performers or, if differ- 
ent ones are chosen for each of the 
three parts, about seventy-five people 
are needed. Words and music for the 
different songs are included and de- 
tailed directions for costuming, dances, 
and pantomimes are given. 

Bookless Lessons for the Teacher-Mother. By 
Ella Frances Lynch, Founder of the National 
League of Teacher-Mothers; Founder of the 
School of Individual Instruction; Author of 
“Educating the Child at Home.”’ Cloth. 259pp. 
$1.75. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

It was in 1917 that NorMAt IN- 
STRUCTOR PRIMARY PLANS published an 
account of the work of Ella Frances 
Lynch up to that time. It had then 
been one year since the organization 
of the National League of Teacher- 
Mothers and three years since the pub- 
lication of a book ealled Educating the 
Child at Home which brought Miss 
Lynch to the attention of thoughtful 
people throughout the country. Since 
then she has founded The School of 
Individual Instruction at Bryn Mawr, 
Pa., and has developed the League of 
Teacher-Mothers until it has become 
even more than national in the scope 
of its influence. She wishes to “re- 
establish the home as the greatest edu- 
cational institution in the world.” To 
that end all her efforts are bent. She 
believes children should be kept at 
home until they are seven years old 
and that during that earliest period 
they should receive, from the mother, 
such a foundation in true education 
along many important lines that the 
work of the schools will be greatly 
simplified. Miss Lynch takes excep- 
tion to some of the more “modern” 
theories on the upbringing of children. 
She believes in an uncompromising, 
though by no means harsh or unreason- 
able, discipline, and she holds that 
parents and teachers, instead of try- 
ing to find out what the child wants to 
do and letting him do it, should find 
out what he can do and make him do 
it. She does not approve of teaching 
through play, although she does ap- 
prove of play. Moreover her approval 
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Alexander Teachers Agency 
Boyce Bldg., 510 No. II!*,01s St., Chicago. 
Berkeley, Calif. Boise, Idaho. Salt Lake City, Utah. Denver, Colo. 


(Formerly the Northwestern Teachers Agency) 





We put the live, ambitious teacher— 
the ‘‘comer’’—in touch with the boards 
willing to pay for the best teachers. 


Enroll now for positions anywhere in 
the United States, Hawaii, the Phil- 
ippines and Alaska. If you wish to 
come West, no agency can help you 
better than ours. Because of his 
residence for several years in the 
West and his wide acquaintance 
among Western Educators Mr. Alex- 
ander is able to help you directly to 
Western positions. At Denver Mr. 
S. S. Phillips will have charge of the 
Rocky Mountain section. 


Alive 


Professional 


Alert 
Progressive 


We are already recommending widely 
for 1923-24. 


Let us help you to promotion. 





’ io a 
R. R. Alexander, Mer. 











Fill Out and Send to the Oifice You Prefer 
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Home Address .............. 





Present Address 






































Name of School Dates : : 
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RN ssp coco stewing cub aaees amas bowed add epserss. dic covenste meee Degrees ? 
NIN geese cesta Lah penn se cctessbasies RR Reet ence es Honors ? 














EXPERIENCE-—State briefly the positions you have held, when, where, how long. Be 
exact. Do not say merely “High School’’ or “Grades.” 





Grades or Subjecis 





Location of Position | Salary 
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Present salary ? ooo. Salary desired? 00000000000.......... Least salary you will accept? 
Age? Height 2.0. WOIRUS 2 BiGpMR 2. ooo oe, 

Physical defects ?...0............eseeeeeees Married? qo. cs.cck Church Membership ? ...000..0..00...0..0c00000-+- 

Certificates ?........c.scccsscesesseees Subjects taught... eee Subjects desired .........scsseccsececeeeeeeee 


Semester hours studied in Department of Education alone? 








REFERENCES 
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on my 


I agree to pay the Alexander Teachers Agency at 
acceptance of a position through its services a commission of five per cent of my salary for 
the period of one school year, one third of which is payable on acceptance, and the balance 
out of the first or second month’s salary. 

Life membership—one office $2.00; all offices, $3.00. One year—one 


Registration F CC office, 50c; all offices, $1.00. Registration fee should accompany 
tere return of application. 








Date Signed . ; 
Send us a good PHOTOGRAPH and we will make you 25 copies for $1.50, or 12 copies for $1.00. 
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Only the finest paste 
ingredients, imported 
from far off countries 
are used. 


—Yes, Asia, Australia, Cuba and the 
West Indies contribute to the goodness 
of Gluey. That’s why GLUEY sticks 
tighter, dries faster, is more economi- 
cal and easier to use than any other 
paste. 

Just send 10 cents for a Trial Tube. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CoO. 
Columbus Dept. 101 Ohio 


“Sticks Like a Brother” 


PLAYS stitoos PLAY S 

















Catalogue of thousands sent 
FREE! FREE! FREE! 
SAM’L FRENCH, 28 West 38th., New York. 


L: AY Svith and without music. Cantatas, 
Operettas, etc. Catalogue free. 
Geo.F. Rosche & Co. (Dept.1) 337 W.Madison St.,Chicago, Ill. 








WE PAY 836 A WEEK ¢ and expenses and give 
a Ford Auto to men to introduce poultry and stock com- 
pounds. IMPERIAL Co., D-5, Parsons, Kansas, 
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of play is for play’s sake and not for 
the reasons so frequently put forth by 
writers on child psychology and peda- 
gogy. What Miss Lynch advocates is 
grounded chiefly in common sense. 
Some up-to-the-minute people must re- 
gard her as hopelessly old-fashioned, 
and she would not deny the impeach- 
ment. But she knows how to carry 
her campaign into the enemy’s terri- 
tory. Some of the proponents of 
“methods” she would not designate as 
educators at all! The statements of 
principle and practice in Bookless 
Lessons ring out with no uncertain 
sound. Lest you may think that she 
would have to go back to our grand- 
mothers for cordial approval of them, 
we will say that the author, in a letter 
to us, remarked that the volume “was 
written out of my correspondence with 
over nine thousand mothers, and not 
once was I made to feel that the sug- 
gestions given here have _ proven 
wrong.” Could one ask a better recom- 
mendation for the practicality of a 
book on child training? One more 
comment, at least, should be made. 
The book is packed with thought, 
pithily and directly expressed. Miss 
Lynch has too much to say to waste 
words. This is not a collection of a 
few pet theories expounded through 
259 pages of straight text, but a 
thoroughgoing, orderly presentation of 
the fruits of experience. The author 
presupposes mothers of average in- 
telligence and high standards; by no 
means those with even high school edu- 
cation, to say nothing of mothers who 
are trying to exploit their children as 
prodigies. These she abhors. Much 
of what she writes would be as helpful 
to the teacher of small children in 
school as to the teacher-mother in the 
home. It would at least help her to 


Get this Wonder 
Book of Poems 


This is the book that teachers are talking 
awout everywhere. Over a hundred of the 
world’s best poems in one book—at 25c. The 

greatest value ever known for school use. 


“701 Famous Poems’’ 


Are used in recitations, reading classes, 
for special occasions, and for giving 
pupils a knowledge of the world’s very 
best poetry. Priced so low that every 
school and pupil can have one. 


All in This One Book; New and old. Kipling and 
Whittier, Longfellow and 


And a big prose supplement 











Seeger, Shakespeare and Tennyson. 


besides, with Gettysburg Address, etc., etc; 


Ma e 25c per copy in any quan- 
Prices: tity. No Free Samples. 


The Cable Co. 1216 Cable Bldg. 


Over 25000 schools have taken ad- 
vantage of our liberal offer during the 
past few years. “There’s a Reason” 
Read Page Seven. 


Chicago 
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VALENTINES 


Have a postoffice in your school, see that each pupil gets a Valentine, and note 
The wise teacher knows it is an investment 
Let the school elect a postmaster who will 


have charge of the box and let the pupils mail their valentines to each other. 


NOVELTIES 


the interest and era of good feeling. 
which will pay big dividends. Try it. 


V-1.——Neat cut outs, will stand alone 


V-2.—-Larger than V-1, cut outs, will stand alone. 
V-3.—More intricate than preceding numbers, cut outs, will stand alone, about four inches tall. 


V-4.—Folder type, will open up and stand alone, larger than preceding numbers, 


V-5.—Folder type, intricate designs, cut outs. 


V-6.—Cut outs about five inches tall. 


alone and look very neat, envelopes include 
V-M.—Absolutely the largest and finest assortment of five cent mechanical novelties we have ever 
A large variety of designs, cut illustrates but two; envelopes included with each valentine. 


seen, 


V-T.—As our No. V-M. excels in its line, so does this number surpass anything we have before 
They are real toys, and are substantially made. 


offered in ten cent mechanicals, 
. with an envelope 10c. 
y V-P.—Large, handsome pullers. 
\ designs, boys and girls. 
cn 4 10c Each, $1.00 per dozen. 
V-H.—Humorous cut outs. About 6x9 ins. 
designs. 


designs about 244,x3%. 5e each. 


MATERIALS FOR MAKING VALENTINES 
Pupils receive no end of delight during the days previous to St. Valentine’s Day in making their 
For that purpeose we are furnishing this year a packet of materials containing 
about 75 pieces including hearts of all kinds, edgings, trimmings, borders and red and yellow paper. 
Teachers will find these packets excellent for busy work and pupils will be delighted with an oppor- 


own valentines. 


tunity of getting something really suitable for this kind of work. 


packet for ten pupils. Price per packet 


COMPLETE VALENTINE BOOK, THE—By Elizabeth F. Guptill. 
action songs, tableaux, shadow pantomimes, ete. 
NOTE: Kindly include 10 cents for packing and postage on all orders for less than $1.00. 


JOHN WILCOX PUB. CO., 


Cocperstown, N. Y. 


These come in two parts and when put together stand 


The real old fashioned valentine done in modern style. 
Will stand alone. 


Made of heavy bristol board. A big bargain at 50c per dozen. 6 for 25c. 5c apiece. 
No. 20—Valentine Greeting Booklets with envelopes, similar to Christmas greeting booklets, latest 


Envelopes included 1%e Each 


2c Each 
very pretty. 
2¥ee Each 


Envelopes with this number. 


Will stand alone. 
3c Each 


3¥%ec Each 


5c Each 
Each 


Many 


About 7% inches tall. Envelopes to match. 


These will cause much fun wherever used. Several 


Sufficient material in each 
Price 


Inc. 
Dept. 2 
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WESTERN 
REFERENCE 
SERVICE 





You Can Step Upward 


The one room rural school can NOT do the 
work of a well equipped High School. Neither 
ean a man and a girl and a typewriter con- 
duct an efficient, modern Teachers Bureau. 
We have a large office force of trained work- 
ers, equipped with every modern convenience 
to help YOU step upward. Thousands of the 
most progressive employers in forty-four 
states and three foreign countries used our 
Service last year to fill positions from Kinder- 
garten to University. Our eleventh year of 
recommending ONLY when asked to do so by 
employers. Any other method is unpro- 
fessional and unethical WESTERN REFER- 
ENCE TEACHERS are wanted. This is why 
they are usually chosen. Free enrollment. 
Commission payable out of first and second 
months’ salary. Write tcday for STEPPING 
UPWARD. Free. 


WESTERN REFERENCE 
& BOND ASSOCIATION, 


Department of Education, 
418 GATES BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


TEACHERS WANTED. Allkinds. Contracts waiting. 
National leachers Agency, Inc., D. if. Cook, Mgr. 
Home office Philade)phia. Branches: Pittsburgh, Syracuse, 
N. Y., Northampton, Mass. No fee till elected. 








Many good teaching positions still open 
in Penna., N. J., Dela., Md., and N. Y. Free enrollment, 
Modern Teachers’ Bureau, 1002 Market Street, Philadelphia 





TEACHING POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS, Write for applica- 

tion form, Cooperative Instructors’ Ass’n., Marion, Indiana 

PLAYS Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 
ments. Catalogue Free, 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 


CLA FOR MODELING 


Write For Particulars. 
THE SALEM CHINA CO., SALEM, OHIO 














100%--INVESTMENT--100% 

A Home-Study course leading toa High School | 
Diploma: Bachelor of Pedagogy, or other | 
bats llth Year. Catalogue free. } 


TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. | 











| THREE BEST GRADE PENCILS 
Fe el 


eos es cre 


PRETTY FLORAL BO: 
| ADVERTISING PENCIL 00. WALSROOK aK 2, BALIO. BALTO, MD. 


Photographs 


with your application 
make it easier to secure 


Better Positions 


25 :} cae $1 50 






























Send your remittance 
and original photograph 
to the agency of which 
you are a member or 


to us. 
IO 
PHOTO CO, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


see certain traits and actions as the re- 
sult of home influences which she must 
strive to counteract, though complete 
success might not be within hope. Miss 
Lynch has command of a terse, vigor- 
ous style that makes the reading of 
what she has written a distinct pleas- 
ure. 

Do’s and Don’t’s for the Playwright. A 
Manual for the Writer of Plays for Amateurs. 
By Fanny Cannon, Author of “Writing and 


Selling a Play,” etc. Boards. 65pp. 75c. T. S. 
Denison & Company, Chicago. 


In compact form are here presented 
many valuable hints not only for the 
novice in play writing but for the 
more experienced writer desirous of 
preparing plays for amateur produc- 
tion. The first part of the book re- 
views briefly the writing of plays in 
general—the selection of the story, 
creation of characters, division into 
acts, development of exposition, cli- 
max, and finale. Next are discussed 
the points to be taken into account in 
preparing a play intended for amateur 
performance, such as expense, kind of 
play best suited to the amateur per- 
former, cast of characters, the giving 
of directions, and the dialogue. The 
concluding chapter gives a summary 
of the things to do and things not to 
do in writing a play. 

Wonders of Chemistry. By A. Frederick Col- 
lins. Illustrated with photographs and dia- 


grams. Cloth. 294pp. $1.60 net. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York, 


Chemistry as here presented is not 
the dull, uninteresting subject it so 
often appears in textbook form but is 
full of interest and is shown to “be 
“part and parcel of our daily lives.” 
Mr. Collins assumes no_ previous 
knowledge of chemistry on the part of 
the reader and concerns himself only 
incidentally with the scientific side of 
the subject. Instead, he presents it as 
a part of nature’s processes and ex- 
plains its wonders in simple, under- 
standable language. After a discussion 
of the magic of air and water he takes 
up the subject of fire, heat and fuel, 
showing the origin and ways of making 
fire, the measuring of temperature, the 
chemistry, kinds, and qualities of fuels. 
We learn also something of acids, 
their kinds and uses, and of alloys, 
gases, and explosives. The magic of 
coal tar, the making of perfumes and 
flavors, electric furnace products, arti- 
ficial diamonds, and radium are other 
topics treated. Read either for its 
story interest or as a help in chem- 
ical study, this book will be found val- 
uable. 

Improving Schools by Standardized Tests. By 
Samuel S. Brooks, District Superintendent of 
Schools, Winchester, N. H. Under the Editor- 
ship of B. R. Buckingham, Ph.D., Directcr of 
the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University. Cloth, 278pp. $1.75. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 

In the avalanche of books dealing 
with tests and measurements, this one 
stands out because it describes in de- 
tail the “putting of standardized tests 
to practical use in a concrete situation 
and periodically over a period of 
years.” In other words, Superinten- 
dent Brooks has set out to describe 
just what he and his teachers did with 
the tests, why they did it, and what re- 
sults were obtained. The editor, Dr. 
Buckingham, an authority on tests, 
says of the book, “We have waited a 
long time for this.” A novel feature 
is a chapter devoted to comments by 
teachers and pupils, stating their indi- 
vidual opinions of the tests, favorable 
or otherwise, chosen so as to be repre- 
sentative. Superintendent Brooks was 
faced, in the fall of 1919, by a situa- 
tion which he thus describes: “A su- 
pervisory district containing twenty- 
six rural ungraded, one-room schools 
with teachers for the most part inex- 
perienced or untrained, a majority of 
whom had never worked under a su- 
perintendent before—this was the op- 
portunity that fell to my lot when I 
became a New Hampshire superinten- 
dent under the new law effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1919. It was my first ex- 
perience as a superintendent. Truly 
the district was ‘virgin soil,’ as a mem- 
ber of the State Department remarked 
to me when I took the position.” The 
situation looked pretty dark in some 
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Get Out of the Rut and Into the Route 


HE route that for nearly 40 years has 
led the members of our big family to 


bigger opportunities. Whether you want 
to be a Rural School or a Grade Teacher we can 
show you how and where to best invest your 
talent. Hundreds of Grade Teachers are placed 
by us in attractive positions each year. Many 
excellent openings now. We need good 
candidates to fill them. We need you. 


Send for free booklet, 
** Teaching as a Business.’’ 


ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 
437 Fifth Avenue Dept. N. New York City 


Chicago Denver Spokane 


Fp mn SP AP SESE 
We Place You in the Better Positions 


Our Reputation is National—Our Service is Unexcelled 
Positions—Kindergarten to University 


FREE REGISTRATION 


to normal and college graduates. WRITE US 
NOW for enrollment blank and booklet, ‘“How to | 


Apply’”’ with Laws of Certification. 
AGENCY Branch Offices: 


| 

; | 
410 U.S.NaAT. BANK BLDG DENVER, COLO. PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Building | 

i 

| 
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“ROCKY TF TEACHERS 





MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchan 
| Wm. RuFFER, Ph. D., Manager ENE ORY, Mo. Ri falto Building ge 


EVERLASTINGLY ON THE JOB 


Wecan place you in the FREE Registration— 
Mid-West, South-West MINNEAPOLIS Enrolling Now Gets 
and North-West. TEACHERS You Better Results. 


602 Nicollet Avenue, Lacotah Building, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SIOUX FALLS, S. DAK. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fiith Avenue 


New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to omeny and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many Calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec. 


ALBANY , EACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


PEL STREET, ALBAN 
We have GOOD POSITIONS = On TEACHERS at GOOD AY mis _Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 


9 THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
EMPIRE TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. ESTABLISHED TWENTY-ONE YEARS 
321-323 University Block, 


We are constantlyin touch with the BEST and RIGHESS SALARIED 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. FIETY percent’ Send for PREE Registration Banke 

L. C. MacMillan, Prop. MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 
E WANT TEACHERS $2"r2ii'e32t 
W ing for qualified teachers. 


Registration FREE. Co-operative Teachers’ Agency, Buffalo,N.Y. 


PENN EQUGATIONAL BUREA 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ssiti!"esuate" i. 


HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, fenniner sa a 


MRS.E.H. SCOTT, 353 West 117th St.. NEW YORK. FREE ENROLLMENT in both offices. 


10: a 
CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamestown, N. Y. 
Was. H. Fletcher, Mor. Established 1904 — NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for. particulars. 

f lient Grade, High School and Coll tions—N. 
WANTED—Teachers ree prov soenggeer ooo "Ndler waar aa gna 
something better in personal service. OSWEGO TEACHERS’ AGcNCY, Box 27N, Oswego, N. Y- 

9 operates intensively in Ohi d adj t 
THE ROGERS TEACHERS AGENCY states. Hundreds of good jendlane aiaaed | 


E. C. ROGERS, Mer., 20 E. Gay St., Columbus, Ohio. Registration free! Ask for 1923 BULLETIN. 


- T. PERSINGER, Mgr. 212 Walker 

BE T SERVI E; 0. Bide. os Minneapolis, Minn. — We place 

] Twenty years of conscientious service to teachers and school 

PACHEIG TEAGHERS’ AGENGY siczechihesscSea tte, Bote aire a ie 
Be aon our territory. Write for our Year-Book. It is 3 FRE! 














AGENCY 



































44th year. Oldest Teachers Agency in the United States under one 
continuous management. Direct recommendations. Well prepared 
teachers in great demand. 205 C 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 























teachers in satisfactory positions. 
HUNTWORTH, Mgr., 723 Leary Building, Seattle. 








Professional Service of high order is rendered by THE OHIO TEACHER'S 


BUREAU in finding for trained and experienced teachers or 
those just out of college or normal school the kinds of positions desired. Our calls come direct from 
school boards and superintendents and we recommend direct. Write for Booklet at once. 


The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau, 71 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 
The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency "#35 te ean 


treator, Illinois 
Other Offices: 911-12 Broadway Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 
Write, PAUL YATES, 








722 StahIman Bldg., Nashville, Tennessee. 
620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY national Reshcy 
FORTY-ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE 1S OUR STORY 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING, ADDRESS EITHER OFFICE: CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG., 
CHICAGO, ILL. - PORTLAND, ORE. 

















TEACHE 


NEEDED FOROURCALLS. OHIO Val- 
LEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, MENTOR, KY, 








Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements continued on page 8 
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FOR YOUR SCHOOL—FREE 
Read Our Wonderful Offers! 


WE will send you Free of All Cost, One Gross of our Special Metal Tip, Rub- 
ber Eraser Lead Pencils to be sold by the pupils of the school at Five Cents 
Each. Each pencil is suitably inscribed—“Sold for the Flag Fund.” After 
the sale remit us the proceeds and we will send you at once, all delivery charges 
prepaid, your choice of a FIVE, SIX or EIGHT Foot United States Flag ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE OF ALL COST! These flags are made 
fast colors, stripes securely sewed (not printed), complete with Heavy Canvas 
Headings, Metal Grommets, and suitable for indoor or outdoor use. If larger 
flags are desired we can give you the choice of a ten or twelve foot size for the 
sale of two gross pencils, a fifteen foot flag for a three gross sale, an eighteen 
foot size for a four gross sale or a twenty foot flag for a five gross sale. 
For interior decoration we give a beautiful three foot silk flag mounted on 
Ebony Finished Staff with Gilt Spear for a one gross sale or a four foot flag 
of this kind for a two gross sale. 
Our liberal plan makes it easy to secure one or more of these beautiful and let your pupils earn one of 
flags without expense to either patrons, teacher or pupils. 











of regular flag cloth, ~— 
A Necessity in Every 
Schoolroom! 


This Large Sharpener with Spe- 
cial Attachment for Any Size Pen- 
cll given Free for the sale of a Sin- 
gle Gross of Pencils! Saves time 
and never breaks the lead! Auto- 
matically stops cutting as soon as 
the proper point is secured! No 
more dirt or chips to litter the 
floor! Send for a gross of pencils 


these serviceable Pencil Sharpeners 
in a few minutes of their spare time! 
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THIS LARGE SIZE RED CROSS FIRST 
AID CABINET 


For Your School—Free of all Cost! 
AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


Lae eee en me 


] EMERGENCY 
INSTRUCTIONS 





We are making it easy for your pupils to secure this useful 
cabinet without any cost whatever. 


A_ complete outfit which should be in every schoolroom, Contains 
all things needed in case of accidents—cuts, burns, sprains, etc. How 
often have you wished just such a kit were at hand? Accompanied 
by Instruction Book carrying out Red Cross ideas, Size 12 in. high, 
by 3% in deep. Made of hardwood, oak finish, with paneled door to 
keep out dust and dampness. Comes ready to hang wherever desired. 


We will give one of these High Grade Cabinets complete, for the 
sale of only Four Gross of our Pencils at five cents each. 























This Handsome Metallic Full-Revolution 
Thermometer with Large NINE INCH 
Dial Given Free of all cost for the sale of 
only TWO Gross of our Special Pencils. 

Warranted Accurate. Easily read across 

the Schoolroom. 
\ This Thermometer combines many fea- 
Ftures not embodied in any mercurial or 
liquid thermometer. It is of beautiful de- 
sign and finish and an ornament to any 
‘¥ schoolroom or office. It is warranted ac- 
curate and can be easily read at a much 
greater distance than a thermometer made 
on any other principle. Finished in either 
Oxidized Copper, egular Copper, Black, 
Nickel, Brass or Special in White Enamel 
with Black Dial. 

For the sake of your own and the pupils’ health, you should have an 
accurate Thermometer in your schoolroom. We are making it easy for 
you to secure one free of all cost. Send for the pencils today and see 
how quickly the pupils can earn one of these serviceable instruments 
for their school without any expense whatever. 








WE HAVE ON HAND 


ee A limited number of these 
—— Beautiful Flag Sets, consist- 
B= ing of a Large ive Foot U. 
S. Flag, Fast Colors, all 
\\ — seams securely sewed, Heavy 
\\ ws = ~ Canvas Headings and Metal 
\\ eee ee 7 Grommets, complete 
Sea = with Polished Hardwood 
ett i = . staff Brass Joint, Ball, 
. Rope and Heavy Gal- 
\ vanized Holder for at- 
S taching to windows, 
buildings, etc. Just the 
right size to carry in 
the School Parade! 
While the supply lasts, 
we are giving a set Free 
for the sale of Two 
gross of our pencils. 
“s Packed complete in a 
Neat Metal Edge Box, 
delivery charges pre- 

paid. 
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NO SCHOOLROOM IS COMPLETE 


Without one or more of our Large Framed 
Carbon Brown Pictures of Noted Men on 
the Wall! We furnish these, size 16 x 20 
inches framed in Handsome Polished Solid 
Wood, with GLASS FRONT, Dust Proof 
Back, complete, all ready to hang on the 
wall. You have the choice of George Wash- 
ington, Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Warren G. Harding, Calvin Coolidge, 
Woodrow Wilson, Gen. Leonard Wood, Gen. 
John J. Pershing or Marshall Foch for the 
sale of only ONE gross of our pencils, 


THE NEW MODEL “E” PHONOGRAPH 
PLAYS ALL RECORDS 


Victor, Columbia, Emerson, Okeh, Edison, Pathe, etc. 





This Wonderful Phonograph given FREE for the sale of 10 


gross of our special pencils. 


By our liberal pencil selling plan, we are putting this High 


Grade Phonograph within the reach of every school. No school 
is complete without a Phonograph. 








We are the only firm in the Pencil Premium Busi- 
ness giving away these large size pictures with Heavy 
Solid Wood Frames and GLASS FRONTS—a point 
well worth keeping in mind! We have placed large 
numbers of pictures in schools during the past few 
years, and if you are not already well supplied, you 
should secure them at once. The pupils will prize 
them all the more for having earned them by their 


A Protection to Life and Property 


the well known “Childs” Chemical Fire Extin- 
guishers, we are able to offer one of these regular 
$10.00 Chemical Extinguishers to schools free of 
all cost for the sale of five gross of our special 
own efiorts. pencils, 


that the lives of the pupils and the property of 
the patrons entrusted to her care are fully pro- 
tected. Here is your opportunity to secure one of 
these reliable Chemical Extinguishers—ready for 
instant use—free of all cost. Our liberal plan 
makes it easy to have one in your school. 


THE CHILDS CHEMICAL FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER 


By placing a contract for a large quantity of 


It should be the desire of every teacher to see 
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We also give your choice of any of the 
following large size Religious Pictures in 


the sale of only ONE gross of our pencils. 


Christ at Gethsemane 
Sacred Heart of Jesus 
Sacred Heart of Mary Christ Taking Leave of 
Madonna His Mother 

St. Rita The Crucifixion 

The Last Supper The Holy Family 

Christ in the Temple The Sistine Madonna 
Master Is It I? Jesus, Martha and Mary 
Ruth and Naomi St. Cecilia 


with any of the smaller ones sometimes of- 


BEST. Send for your pencils TODAY. 











Remember, We Do Not Ask One Cent of Money in Advance! 


We do not even set any particular time limit on the sale, and will gladly grant thirty or even sixty days 
in which to complete the sale if necessary. As an inducement to prompt returns, however, we will present 
every school remitting for pencils within fifteen days from receipt of goods, a handsome reproduction in 
colors of the famous painting ‘““‘Washington Resigning His Command of the Continental Army.”’ This beau- 
tiful historical picture is given entirely free of charge in addition to the regular premium chosen for the 
pencil sale. We also include in every box of pencils sent a handy little Souvenir for the Teacher's Desk, 


we'll see that the pencils are sent by return parcel post and you will be surprised to see how easily and 


quickly the pupils can dispose of them. We have plenty of pencils and premiums and can positively guar- 


antee prompt shipments. 


In writing be sure and ask for a sample of Osborne Ink Tablets—or better still—send 25c and get enough 


to make one full quart of the finest blue black writing fluid. 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


| 
something that will be found useful every day and will last a life time. Simply sign the coupon and mail; | 
| 





al Base for Attaching to the 
Wall, given FREE for the 
sale of ba Snes Ci our 
, pencils, ese andsome 
Heavy Wood Frames with Glass Fronts for | Flags ‘are of the Finest 
Quality, mounted on Ebony 
| Ray | we Rta oe 
er ” Spear Hlead._ Makes a Beau- 
‘The Good Shepherd tiful and Patriotic Orna- 
The Guardian Angel ment for the Schoolroom 
and as the flags are easily 
detached from the base, 
they are available at any 
time for Parades, Drills, 
Exercises, etc. This Set 
comes to you securely pack- 
ed, all delivery charges pre- 
paid, for the sale of only 
D f 1 f ptt 4 gross of our Special 
Ig pencils, Can you imagine an easier way 
© not confuse our nee ramed pictures of securing such a Beautiful Set of Silk 
Flags foe your eeneee -_— me - of 
j } j ic Allies’ Flags, in regular cloth without 
fered in sales of this kind. Insist on the | Allies’ Fiags. in reguiat on the waioout 
ONE gross of pencils 


Mounted on a Heavy Met- 





Neneeeeeee | Waaducaeenoeesebebactuhececs cakcdececacadeces 19.. 
The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. 
Gentlemen: You may send us, charges prepaid........ gross of your 


Special Flag Pencils. We agree to sell them at 5c each and remit you the 
proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. It is agreed that upon 
receipt of your remittance you will send us our choice of the flags or pre- 
miums to which we are entitled for the above sale. 
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Name of School or Dist. No..........++e+005 anaaueee wodeceveesaseence occ 



























Learn by Mail 
To Play Your 
Favorite Instrument 


Of all the arts, music has the widest popular 
appeal. You hear orchestras, bands, singers, in- 
etrumental soloists everywhere—at dances, thea- 
ters, hoteis, amusement parks, etc. Never before 
such a great demand for musicians as now. Play 
any instrument, the way is open to you for earning 
big money. A knowledge of music adds to one’s 
popularity and prestige, opens the way to travel 
opportunities and is a source of never ending ene 
joyment to one’s self. 


Conservatory Instruction 


The University Extension Conservatory now 
places at your disposal the broad teaching experi- 
ence of some of the greatest Master Musicians of 
both America and Europe—lessons that are no less 
than marvelous in their simplicity and thorough- 
ness, leading you from the firet rudiments of music 
to a complete mastery of your favorite instrument. 
Endorsed by Paderewski. You are taught and 
coached every step of the way by the individual 
instruction of a specialist. 


Low Cost=Easy Terms 


Think of the great advantages of being able to 
ee the very highest grade music lessons from the 
est teachers in the profession right in the privacy 
of your home atasurprisingly low cost. Evenif you 
were to attend the studio of a really high class 
teacher for individual instruction, you could not 
begin to get the equal of our courses at anywhera 
near the price we will quote you. Easy terms ar- 
ranged to suit your convenience, 


Mail Coupon TODAY! 


Mark An X Before Course That Interests You 

Proof of how thousands of others, both begin- 
ners and those more or less advanced in music, 
have made wonderful headway under our instruc- 
tion methods should be proof of what we can do 
for you. Let us send you that proof together with 
our free catalog fully explaining our Courses. 
Just put an X before the course that interests you 
and mail the coupon today. 


University Extension Conservatory 
Dept.719, Langley Ave.and 41st St., Chicago 


Please send me free catalog and full information ree 
garding course I have marked with an X below. 
















Piano— Cornet— O Voice 
OCourse for OAmateur OPublic 
Students O Professional School 
ONor-nal OMandolin Music 
Course for OGuitar OHarmony 
Teachers OBanjo—5-String OChoral 
OViolin OOrgan Conduc 
Name.........:.. eres oscabbeneecebieimaseniaiily 
| eee ee sassehbunshoneusbensemesannt 
City. - State 
e 
gy Award Pins 
PUNCTUALITY SPELLING 
cawas | ATTENDANCE 
<S/ FOr DEPORTMENT 
PUNCTUALITY 
SCHOLARSHIP 
Enameled—Gold Plated 
Plain Catches . « 25c each 
Safety Catches - - 35c each 


We also make Class Pins 
—and all kinds of Jewelry. 


Catalog on request 
C. A. WINSHIP & COMPANY 
707 Masonic Temple,. Chicago, Illinois. 
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respects, but the new superintendent, 
as he says, “tackled the proposition 
determined to show what scientific 
method in education, as I understood 
it, could do for rural schools if it had 
a chance.” This, therefore, is a record 
of achievement, and as such it is of 
special value. The testing program 
was “carried through to its logical con- 
clusion,” the result being a broad basis 
for the formulation of methods that 
would seem to insure greater compre- 
hension and speed in reading (funda- 
mental to a grasp of all saibeste). a 
more effective presentation of the con- 
tent subjects, and a clearer idea on 
the part of the pupil of how to study. 
Dr. Buckingham speaks of the six final 
chapters which discuss revision of 
methods as “unique,” since they fore- 
cast the changes that seem certain to 
become more widespread as a result of 
the measurement movement. And this 
forecast is not based on theory, but on 
a well-organized, deliberate attempt to 
measure the efficiency of both pupils 
and teachers. That the experiment did 
greatly improve an unfavorable situa- 
tion and was acknowledged a success 
by teachers, pupils and parents, seems 
to be clear. 


The Teacher’s Technique. (In ‘The Century 
Education Series.) By Charles Elmer Holley, 
Ph.D., Author of ‘Mental Tests for School Use.” 
ete. Cloth. 3878pp. $2.00. The Century Com- 
pany, New York. 


All of the factors that condition 
present-day teaching are included in 
Dr. Holley’s interpretation of “tech- 
nique.” The teacher must have an ap- 
preciation of the final aims of the 
school and must be able to apply scien- 
tific measurements to the results of 
teaching; she must know how to select 
properly the subject-matter for her 
courses, and how to develop receptive 
attitudes on the part of the students. 
The author’s inclusive treatment of the 
technique of teaching begins with a 
concrete discussion of The Factors 
That Condition Teaching — Physical 
Conditions, Discipline, ete—and closes 
with charted Lesson Plans for the 
teaching of various subjects—An In- 
ductive Lesson in Algebra, A Drill 
Lesson in English, etc. The book is in- 
tended to meet the needs of normal 
schools and colleges for an elementary 
text on the principles of classroom 
procedure, and at the same time ena- 
bles that large group of teachers com- 
pelled to attack teaching problems 
without specialized training to cope 
successfully with problems of teaching 
method and classroom procedure. 


The Land of Health. By Grace T. Hallock, 
Child Health Organization of America, and C.- 
=. A. Winslow, Professor of Public Health, 
Yale Medical School, and Curator of Public 
Health, American Museum of Natural History; 
with a chapter on Exercise by Walter Camp. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 208pp. Charles E. Merrill 
Company, New York. 

This, the elementary book of the 
Winslow Health Series, attacks the 
difficult problem of making health 
habits attractive to children of the 
lower grades. The facts that they 
should know are presented under the 
guise of a story involving fairies, ad- 
ventures, and the activities of real 
children. As Professor Winslow says, 
the natural forces that affect healthy 
living are personified in the book much 
as the Greeks personified the elements. 
The motive offered is the acquisition 
or maintenance of buoyant health as 
an essential condition of happiness. 
The two children of the book are to 
become citizens of the Land of Health, 
and having taken out their “first 
papers,” are instructed as to the laws 





J in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method Penmanship 
OUR FREE SERVICE is still offered to ail teachers whose pupils are provided with individual 
copies of our manual. OTITER TEACHERS may enrol for the complete correspondence course ypon pay- 


meut of the small fee of ten dollars. 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS gret_ 225, e282, Unita? (States, and 


schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


hen followed exactly, Jeads t during handwritin 
THE PALMER METHOD PLAN fitch “Secomes “a big asset in ‘school, business and 


social life. 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 


is written at commercial speed and is as plain as 
print. Thus, it conserves the time of the writer 


and the time of the reader. Palme: Method Penmanship compels healthful posture while writing, thus 


conserving health and vision. 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS 2!!,in Palmer Method Penmanship are atizocting mare 


; and more the attention of modern educators. 
immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method spelling lesson, and the results 


in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value, 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 


2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago. 


Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 
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FREE TUITION 


A Remarkable Educational Opportunity | 
HOME-STUDY COURSES | 


The faculty, students, and friends of Research University at the National Capital are 
purchasing cooperatively a new building. Correspondence students are now offered the | 
privilege of sharing with them in this investment. One hundred dollars ($100) in tuition | 
is given in return for the use of $100 for a period of five years. The loan may be paid in | 

| 
| 
| 


four monthly installments. 
DOUBLE YOUR MONEY 


This makes it possible for you to receive a one-hundred-per-cent return on your money 
in five years, and at the same time to obtain a free education at home in many possible 
lines of accredited study under the guidance of leading educational and government ex- 
perts. All instruction is supervised by President Rapeer, author of “Teaching Elemen- 
tary School Subjects,” “The Consolidated Rural School,” ‘Educational Hygiene,” and 
other educational books published by Charles Scribner’s Sons and Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

AT THE HEART OF THE NATION 


The new building is located on Lafayette Park, across the Avenue from the White 
House. The name of each person cocperating in the purchase will be inscribed on a 
bronze tablet entitled ‘“‘University Builders” and hung in the main hall. You may use 
the hundred-dollars worth of tuition at any time during the five years, and the $100 will 
be returned to you at the end of that time when the note is due. Fifty dollars in tuition 
and 6% interest is granted those who wish part of their return in cash, 


FREE 100-PAGE CATALOG 


Send a postal for further information and the large general catalog of the University. 
Colleges of Liberal Arts, Commerce, Education, and Graduate Studies, 253 subjects, 150 
instructors. Four 12-week quarters a year. Non-sectarian and non-profitmaking. 


RESEARCH UNIVERSITY 
Lafayette Park Washington, D. C. 


























The “Dainty” and Artistic Souvenirs for 1923 


Are Printed on Heavy Satin Ribbon. Aside from their artistic beauty the personal 
touch introduced by the teacher’s name, etc., causes them to be long treasured. 
New Poems: ‘‘Mark It Special’, ‘*Good-Wishes for You’’, ‘*A Token of Re- 

membrance’’, and others. 

Price List: Ten or less large size marks with name of School, District, County and Teacher’s 
name, $1.50, each additional one 12 cents each; size 2°6x9 inches. Ten or less next size marks 
with teacher’s name, etc., $1.30 and additional ones 10 cents each, size 1%x9 inches. 

Samples Free, both sizes, if a 2-cent stamp is sent for mailing, including catalogue 
with the colors on and paper slips of poems which we print upon the ribbons. 

Transparent Envelopes showing attractively the different colors of the Bookmarks. Supplied at the rate of 
lcent each. Size3x91-4inches. Club Orders: a discourt of 10 per cent will be allowed when two or more 

teache:s order together on the Heavy Ribbon Book Marks. Add 3 cents for ce. 

If too late to send for samples, we will select for you at once and guarantee satisfaction. 
















BROWN & BROWN DEPT. 25 DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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= I POLIS 
gg SHICAGO 34th Year by py ay 
I ‘AY HALL 
NEw york. bach Office Has the "NSSin 
FLATIRON BLDG. Records of All Buns. 
BALTIMORE. a 4g h i aes 
110 E. LexincTonSr. ress the Nearest seaman teams. 
COLUMBUS, O. s ‘ CHAMBER OF 
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9 Our clients are the best 

. TEACHERS AGENCY Schools and Colleges and 

. pay highest salaries. If 

25 E. Jackson Blvd., - Chicago deserving of promotion, 

437 Fifth Ave. - New York theywill want you. Send 
for new booklet, 


Symes Bldg., - Denver, Colo. 
38TH YEAR Peyton Bldg., - Spokane, Wn. “Teaching As A Business.” 














WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO, ILL. DENVER, COLO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BERKELEY, CALIF. 
Peoples Gas Bldg. _ Gas and Electric Bldg. The Plymouth Bldg. Berkeley Bank Bldg. 











FREE ENROLLMENT—ALL OFFICES—REGISTER NOW 








ARKANSAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


V. L. WEBB, Manager, Operated on the principle of a square deal to all 


concerned ; a personal interest in members; a wide 
604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas = acquaintance with school authorities, 











Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— Ywkmy_ 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon’s. It prevents infec- 
tion, colds and catarrh, Just as 
important as cleaning the teeth. 








We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon’s and 


/ to advise this healthy habit to 










their boys andgirls. 1200 teach- 
ersaccepted thisoffer lastseason 








: Send the names of 20 or more b> 9 this ad. Mail it at once 
/ parents of your pupils. We will with the 20 or more names and 
Al 













d you, not le, buta reg- addressesto Kondon Mfg.Co. 
hee og 8Ie inal Kondon’s. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Take these four steps for pupils’ health 


KONDON 
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| Are You Ever Tongue-Tied 
Ata Party? g 


H you ever been seated next to a man, or a woman, at a 
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dinner and discovered that there wasn’t a thing in the world 


you could talk about? 


Have you ever been “starved for speech’’——unable to start con- 
versation and keep it flowing smoothly, pleasantly? 

Have you ever been tongue-tied at a party—actually tongue- 
tied, you know, and unable to say what you wanted to say, hesi- 
tant and embarrassed instead of well-poised and at ease? 

It is humiliating to sit next to a young lady, or a young man, at 
a dinner table and not be able to converse in a calm, well-bred 
It is awkward to leave one’s dance partner without a 
word—or to murmur some senseless phrase that you regret the 


manner. 


moment it leaves your lips. 


Embarrassment robs so many of us of our power of speech. 
Frequently people who are quite brilliant talkers among their 
own friends find that they cannot utter a word when they are 


among strangers. 


At a party, do you know how to make and acknowledge intro- 
ductions in a pleasing, well-poised manner? 
mingle with the guests, saying the right thing at the right time, 
contributing interesting bits to the conversation? 
what to say to your hostess when you arrive, and what to say 


when you depart? 


Do you mumble something in embarrassment when you are in- 
Does conversation lag every time it 


troduced to strangers? 


Do you know how to 
reaches you? 
Do you know 
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Are you constrained and iil at ease throughout the 
evening—-anxious to escape, to hide your humiliation? 

The difference between being a calm, well-poised guest who 
knows exactly what to do and say on every occasion, and an em 
harrassed, constrained guest is usually the difference hetween a 
happy and a miserable evening. 


Are You Ever ‘Alone’ in a Crowd ? 


HE man who does not know exactly what is 
expected of him at a party or a dance, who 
does not know how to mingle with the guests 
and exactly what to do and say under all cir- 

cumstances, feels alone, out of place. Often he 
feels uncomfortable. He imagines people are 
noticing him, ‘thinking how dull he is, how unin- 
teresting. 


The woman who does not have a pleasing, engag- 
ing manner invariably has the “panicky” feeling of 
a wallflower. She is afraid of making blunders 
afraid of saying the wrong thing, constrained an 
embarrassed when she should be entirely at ease. 


Good manners make good mixers. If you do not 
want to be tongue-tied at a party, if you do not 
want to feel “alone” in a crowd, make it your busi- 
ness to know exactly what to do, say, write and 
wear on every occasion. The man or woman who 
is able to do the correct and cultured thing without 
stopping to think about it is the man or woman who 
is always welcome, always popular, always happy 
and at ease, 





The Easiest Art to Master 


Music, painting, writing—most arts require long 
study and constant application. Etiquette, which 
is one of the most useful arts in daily life, can be 
mastered in almost one evening. 


Do you know when to use the fork and when your 
fingers, when to rise upon. being introduced and 
when to remain seated, when to acknowledge an in- 
troduction and when not to, when to wear full dress 
and when to wear informal clothes? 


Etiquette tells you everything you want to know 
about what is worn and what is done in good so- 
ciety. It reveals all the many important little se- 
crets that every well-bred man and woman knows. 


By telling you what to say and when to say it, by 
explaining exactly what to do under all circum 
stances, by making clear every little point of con- 
duct, etiquette gives you a wonderful poise and 
ease of manner. Instead of being tongué-tied, it 
shows you how to be a pleasing, interesting conver- 
sationalist. Instead of being “alone” it teaches you 
the secret of making people like you 
and seek your company. 


Mistakes That Condemn Us As 
Ill-Bred 


There are countless little blunders 
that one can make at a party or a 
dance. For instance, the man who 
mutters “Pleased to meet you” over 
and over again as his hostess intro- 
duces him to the other guests is re- 
vealing how little he really knows 
about polite society. The woman who 
says “Mr. Blank, meet Miss Smith” 
makes two very obvious mistakes. 

At the dinner table, in the ball-room, 
with strangers and with one’s own 
friends, one must avoid the little so- 
cial blunders that can cause embarrass- 
ment. An easy, calm, engaging man- 
ner is of much greater importance than 
a pretty gown or a smart new suit. 


The Book of Etiquette—Author- 
itative and Complete 


The Book of Etiquette, in two large 
volumes, covers every phase of eti- 
quette. It solves every problem that 
has ever puzzled you. 





In the Book of Etiquette you will find absorbing 
chapters on dinners, on teas, on weddings, on en 
gagements. You will find a most fascinating chap 
ter on the bride’s trousseau, and a wonderful chap 
ter devoted to the business woman. There are 
chapters on introductions, on correspondence, on 
speech, on dress. Nothing is omitted, nothing is 
forgotten. Whatever you want to know you will 
find fully explained in this famous, authoritative 
work, 


Sent to You Free for 5 Days’ Examination 


Won’t you let us send you, entirely free and with- 
out obligation, the two-volume set of the Book of 
Etiquette? No money whatever is necessary. Just. 
let us send you these famous books free so that you 
may read the chapters that interest you particular- 
ly. Keep the books for 5 days and examine them 
thoroughly. Within that 5 day period decide 
whether you want to return the books without one 
penny’s cost to you, or keep them and send us only 
$3.50 in full payment. 

You will be the sole judge. This is a free proof 
offer—the Book of Etiquette is sent to you free for 
examination before you purchase it. You are urged 
to take advantage of this offer at once. 

Just clip and mail the coupon, and the Book of 
Etiquette will be in your hands in a day or two. 


Nelson Doubleday, Ine. 


Dept. 292, Garden City, N. Y. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
pn DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Dept. 292, Garden City, New York 
Without money in advance, or cbligation on my part, send 
me the Two-Volume set of the Book of Etiquette. Within 5 
days I will either return the hooks or send you $3.50 in full 


| 
| 
| 
| payment. 
| 
| 
| 


tiful full-leather binding at $5, with 5 days’ exam- 
ination privileges. 
| (Orders from outside the U.S. are payable $3.50 cash with order) 


Cl Check this square if you want these books with the beau- 
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in ourselves our fortune lies. 


Life is What we make it.” 


m 


Example: 
next 15 $1.50, or $2.90 for 25. 


$3.45 for 25. 
very pretty in these envelopes. 


in excess. 














Souvenir of Our School 


SPECIAL 1923 FEATURES—The 8 illustrations (including cover) are all new and 
for the first time we have printed the inserts in two colors, and we are sure the re- 
sults will please you, as it adds much to the attractive value of this new souvenir. 
& Cover is steel die stamped in colors. 
You Send To Us 

name of your school, (in case your school is not known by name we use “public 
school” for a heading) district number, township, county, state, names of pupils, 
teacher, and if desired, the school board. 


Photo Souvenirs 


Your photo will be mounted in new design, on heavy insert, opposite pupils’ names. 
This arrangement continues to grow in favor. 

If photo order is desired, send to us the photo you wish reproduced, whether of 
teacher or schoolhouse and we will copy from it a photo for each souvenir and return 
original with your order. A postcard photo is a convenient size to mail and copy, but 
we can copy from any size to size desired. ; 

We are filling many orders with both photo of teacher and schoolhouse which makes 
a very complete and desirable souvenir. 


ent. 
Should you desire photo of both teacher and schoolhouse, add 2c extra to the fol- 
lowing prices for each photo souvenir. 


Prices Postpaid for No. 5 


Without Photo, 10 or less, $1.40; number above 10, 10 cents each. 
With Photo, 10 or less, $1.65; number above 10, 12 cents each. 
If 25 are ordered, without photo, the first 10 will cost $1.40 and the 


For 25 with photo, the first 10 will cost $1.65 and the next 15 will cost $1.80, or 
Embossed transparent envelopes for these souvenirs, one cent each. Souvenirs look 
If less souvenirs are ordered than pupils’ names to be printed, add 2e for each name 


Do not order souvenirs sent C. O. D. as printed matter weighing under 4 Ibs. can- 
not be sent parcel post, therefore not C. O. D. 

Remit with your order, preferably by P. O. Money Order. 

Write plain, readable copy and we will give you correctly printed souvenirs. 

If you order from this advertisement we will strive to please you; if you prefer to 
see samples, we will be pleased to send them. 

Mansfield is located on three Trunk Line Railroads, giving us 32 daily mails ‘which 
is a great advantage to us as well as to our patrons. 


COLONIAL PRINTING COMPANY, Box H, MANSFIELD, OHIO 


We have a special design for this arranve- 
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How to Pass Examinations 
PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 


These past examinations with answers re- 
viewe —s will paeue the student 
to pass any teachers, Regents or Civi Ser- 
vice examination offeredinanystate in the 
Union. These examinations were prepared, 
nearly al of them, under the direct super- 
vision of Judge Draper, Late Commissioner 
of Education for New York and former 
COM. DRAPER president of the University of Illinois. 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS PAST— 
WiTH ANSWERS COMPLETE 





“QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOKS” 


Sixteen of them containing 29 subjects. 
Price complete postpaid $2.50, 


14Yrs, of Exam. in Arithmetic,* with Ans, $.25 
14 Yrs. of Exam, in Grammar, with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam.in Geography, withAns. .2 
14 Yrs. of Exam.in Physiology, ‘with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs, of Exam. in Spelling, 
14 Yrs. of Exam, ia Methods, with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs, of Exam. in Civil Gov.,* with Ans, .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in U. S. Hist.,*, with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in English Com.,* with Ans. . 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in SchoolLaw,* with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. cf{Exam.inReading,* withAns. .25 
14Yrs, of Exam. in Gen. History, with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Rhetoric,* with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam.in Literature, withAns. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Botany, with Ans, .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam, in Physics, with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam.in Chemistry, withAns. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Zoology, with Ans, .25 
14 Yrs, of Exam. in Geology, withAns, 25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in SchoolEcoaomy, with Ans, .25 
*Solutions given to all problems,. $5.00 
*Revised Editions in 1918, 

Any one cf the above subjects 25 cents: any four (4) $1.00: 
Pe TOR ar UE ce Mc rs 

ta nts 6ach in cs 0 or more 

of any Oe Su ECT when ordered for Chass USE, 

BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box 43 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
































Salle aot ee 
© DURKINREEVES® 
i} PITTSBURGH: 


It.” It contains no glue or gelatine 
MODERN”? DUPLICATOR. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
The Publishers of Normal Instructor guarantee this. 









AND—Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a 
“Ip Saves TIME, LABoR AND Money.”’_ ‘“SpecIAL THREE”’ CAP SIZE (9x14 inches) 
Compete $8.00—Less Special Sale Discount of 30% or, $5 60 net ror OrDERS Direct From THIS 
Use 17 30 DAYS AND IF YOU ARE NOT “‘DELIGHTED” WITH IT, WE REFUND YOouR MONEY. 
Booklet of aul sizes (at regular prices) free. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED—ORDER NOW. 


J. C. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., Mirs., 339 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


AT LAST! A VERY PERFECT 
“MODERN” DUPLICATOR 


To Print or Duplicate Your Own 
Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, 
Drawings, Lessons, Music, Maps— 
or anything wanted in one or more 
colors. Always Ready. 


When you want ten, twenty, forty or more of the same 
kind of letters *or anything just write one (for original) 
in regular way, Put it on Duplicator Copying Pad, and a 
strong copy (or negative) is transferred to Duplicacor Pad, 
remove it (original) and print the duplicate (fac-simile) 
copies by laying on blank sheets of paper one at a time, 
and you ean print in one or more colors at same operation. 
Then, with damp sponge erase negative from Duplicator 
Pad, and it is immediately ready for another job—the same 
thing, or different originals, “IT Is THE DUPLICATOR You 
Want.” “‘ANYTHING YoU WANT WHENEVER You WANT 








Ghe 
AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ COMPANY ~- 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 
» § 


The worlds largest 
makers of Crayons 
Waier Color Painis 
& Allied Producis 
v 
Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may be interested 











TATTLE eA 


‘Domestic Science 


For Grammar Grades and 
Junior High Schools 


tn 
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URL 


Adopted for six States— 
Indiana, New Mexico, Florida, West 
Virginia, North and South Carolina. 


ELEMENTARY 
HOME ECONOMICS 


By Prof. Mary L. Matthews 


Recitation and laboratory work in Foods 

=and Cookery, Sewing and Textiles, : 

=and the Care of the House. z 
More than a hundred illustrations. 

a Published in 1921, Mailing price $1.40 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 

34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


DUQONOAU ALOU NGAO NEAT AAA 
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= Moore Push-Pins 
A Glass Heads -Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
To hang up things 
Ask_your dealer to show them 
z Sold» ¢ per 
Everywhere packet 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 








Individual Name Pencils 
FOR PERSONAL USE 


FOR GIFTS 
Birthdays 
Holidays 
Greetings 
Favors, 
Schools — Colleges 
5 Offices 
DISTINCTIVE — UNIQUE — PLEASING 
PERSONAL — INEXPENSIVE 








We carry a full line of Religious Pic-| Name Stamped on Very High Grade Pencils, 


tures suitably framed and with glass 
You can get them free. Our | sreciAL QUANTITY PRICES TO SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


fronts. 
offer on Page Seven tells the story. 


Box of Three 35c. Box of Six 50c. Box of Twelve 75c. 





The Ohio Pencil Co., 132 E.Mound St. Columbus, Ohio 





of the land by Dame Nature’s helpers: 
Mr. Wind, Madame Rain, Lady Sleep, 
Sir Food, and My Lord the Sun. Each 
chapter of the story is followed by 
questions that will serve to fix atten- 
tion on points just introduced, and 
illustrations throughout the book are 
in the clever style that the Child 
Health Organization has found so ef- 
fective. Mr. Camp’s chapter of set- 
ting-up exercises—‘‘Winding up the 
Clock,” “Playing the Bird,” “Under 
the Low Bridge,” etc..—describes and 
pictures just the positions that should 
be taken to give best results. 


Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the following list of books recently _ received. 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 
interest will be reviewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are avail- 
able for their use. 


Alaska: The American Northland. (2d _ vol- 
ume of Interamerican Geographical Readers.) 
By Isabel Ambler Gilman, of the Alaska Schools, 
and Author of ‘‘Alaskaland.”’ Illustrated with 
maps and with engravings from photographs. 
Cloth. 343pp. $1.40. World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Sewing Machines. By Rosamond C. Cook, 
Associate Professor, Division of Home Eco- 
nomics, Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. Illustrated. Cloth. 146pp. 
$1.25. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, II]. 


The Story of Democracy. Told for Boys and 
Girls. By Sydney Eleanor Ingraham. _Iilus- 
trated. Cloth. 822pp. The Macmillan. Com- 
pany, New York. 

The Fortunate Days. By Ethel May Gate. 
Illustrations by Vianna Knowlton, Cloth. 128pp. 
Silver, Burdett & Company, Boston. 

“Shall” and “Will” at a Glance. By Adolphe 
Bernon. Author of “First Steps to English,” 
“French Course,’ etc. Paper. 15pp.  16c. 
Hachette and Company, 18 King William St., 
Charing Cross, W. C. 2, London, England. 

The Broom Fairies and Other Stories. By 
Ethel: M. Gate. Illustrations by Maud and Miska 
Petersham. Cloth. 110pp. Silver, Burdett & 
Company, Boston, 

A Practical Handbook of Games. By Emily 
W. Elmore, Department of Physical Education, 
The University of Wisconsin. With an Intro- 
duction by M. V. O'Shea. Illustrated. Cloth. 
119pp. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Minimum Course of Study. Reports of Com- 
mittees on Minimum Essentials in Elementary 
Education. Edited by Ernest C. Moore, Chair- 
man. Cloth. 402pp. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 

Mechanical Devices in the Home. By Edith 
Allen, M.A., Assistant Editor, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Illustrated. Cloth. 247pp. 
$1.75. The Manual Arts Press. Peoria, IIl. 

Five Little Friends. By Sherred Willcox 
Adams. Illustrated by Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham. Cloth. 139pp. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 





Dis is a purty ’bligin’ ol’ worl’ and if 
you lets it git giner’ly known you’s 
lookin’ foh trouble, it’s mighty likely to 
’commodate you. 


MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
NURSES 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department 
of Registration and Education. 3 year course. 
Practical and Theoretical Class Instruction. 
Graduates eligible for State Registration. 

Entrance Requirements: Physical fitness, 4 
years’ High School or its educational equiva- 
lent. Text books, uniforms, room, board and 
monthly allowance during training. Student 
loan fund. Third year scholarship maintained 
in Columbia University, New York City. For 
further information apply to 
Miss JOSEPHINE McLEOD, A. B., R. N., 

Superintendent of Nurses, 
Dept. 31, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 














Become a Nurse 


\ Earn $25 to $35 a Week 


REPARE at home by our 
training course, Entire 
tuition earnedina few weeks. 
Especially valuable for teachers 
desiring change of vocation. 
Twenty years of success; 12,000 
graduates, Two months’ trial. 
Send for catalog. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
373 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 


“4 covering Board, Room, 
Free Scholarships (re one oom 
granted a few women aged 19 to 35, while learning 
Nursing Profession. Our graduates receive $200 monthly 
salary. (H.S.orCol. Ed.) Write fordetails: Dept. I, 
Hahnemann Hospital, 2814 Ellis Ave., Chicago 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois, Theoreti- 
cal and practical class work throughout. Alldepartments. Mainte- 
nance provided as wellas an allowance each month. For further infor- 
mation write, SUPERINTENDENT NURSING SCHOOL, 
2449 Washington Bivd., = = CHICAGO, ILL. 


= RAW ARTOONS 


AND COMIC STRIPS 
IT WILL PAY YOU TO LEARN 

Leta former staffcartoonist of the N Y World. 
N_Y. American, Life and Judge, train you for 
success by Correspondence. 

Send 6c stamps for illustrated BOOKLET, 
comicstrip folder and particulars. 

THE CARL ANDERSON SCHOOL 
BUX 358 DeptA, MADISON, WIS. 
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Short-Story Writmng 


A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketingof the ShortStory, 
} taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. 
One pupil has earned over 
$5,000 writing in his spare 
time—hundreds are selling 
constantly to the leading 
publishers. 


150 page catalog free. Please address 
The Home Correspondence School 


Established 1897 
Dept. 48 _ Springfield, Mass. 


DR ESENWEIN 
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Revised Edition 

ILL save the time you now 

spend in gathering and copy- 
ing supplementary material. 
Arithmetic booklets all grades from 
2nd to 8th inclusive, with answers. 
Language booklets 5th and 6th 
grades. 96 page Grammar exercise 
booklet. 
Send for sample of booklets 
your grade, or 


Complete Set $1.00 
THE BRITTON PRINTING co., 


Pablishers 


812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio. 


for 























No. N907 No. N894 | No. N825 
10k. Gold $1.10/10k. Gold $2.65/10k. Gold $6.60 
Ster. Silver 75c/14k. Gold $3,.30/14k. Gold $7.95 Hm 

TEACHERS! CLASS PRESIDENTS! ff 
Buy Direct from the Manufacturers. 


MANUFACTURER 
LITTLE ROCK,ARK. 











gn 398 Solid Gold Ring, any letters or 


a 


GLAD RINGO 8 PIN 


Beautiful Catalog Illustrating 400 Designs Free on request. 


Design 398 as shown, 10 Karat 
Solid Gold Pin, any letters or 
date. Quantity: 12—$3.00 each, 
24—$2.50 each, 36—$2.35 each. 

Design 769 as shown, 10 Karat 


Design 769 


late. Quantity : 12—$6.15 each, 24—$5.60 


each, 86—$5.40 each. Add 5 per cent War Tax. 


We manufacture Class Pins from 20¢ ea. and upwards. We also 
oe all styles and ‘designs of f Sorority and Fraternity pins and 


Metal Arts Co., Inc., 7743 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


ings. Special designs made on request. 








4 





SY Showing your own letters and year, im ove 6? more 
colors of enamel. 


Irdere Promptly Filed. : PIN Safe Delivery Guaranteed 
— he 





MARKER TO WEARER 


No. 1911 Ring No. 1911R 


Sterling $1.50. 
Silver Plate Sample. 15c each $1.50 per doz, 10 kt. Gold $4.00, 
Gold Filled ........25¢ each, $2.50 perdoz.. 14 kt. $5,00, 
Sterling Silver... ...30c each, $3.00 per doz. 

Catalogue Free 


Rolled Gold... ....50c $4.50 per doz. 

Solid Gold... .$1.50 each, $15.00 per doz. 
ARTISTIC MEDAL @ BADGE CO. 

214 Greenwich Street. New Y 



















ALS-RIN 
BSS PINS 


ttets & Year te one or more coloss of Hard Esamel 
por. oor 
20c. $1.75 | Silver plate 25¢. $2.00 
3c. 3.00 | Ster. Silver 400, 4. 
Rolled Gold S0c. 4.75 | Rolled Gold SSc. 5.7S 
Solid Gold $1.50 15.00 | Solid Gold $1.60 16.00 
‘Write for Cotalog. Bay direct from Manulectures, 
T MEDAL & PIN CO. 
112 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK CITY. 





Silver plate 
Ster. Silver 





















f RGS 240) Silver plate, 202 
Ny: a 
Mins 







C, FREE CATALOG Sits ano orocr in cuss SS) 


ee? Sieg Either pin illustrated made with any 3 let- 


if ters and 2 figures, oneor two colors enamel. 
ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling 
silver, 49€ ea., $4.00 doz. Write for catalog we 
of sterling and solid gold pins and rin,s. ww) 


3499 & 
bawtian Bros.Co, 409 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 












95 PINS-RINGS 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YoU 
OUR NEW CATALOG WITH 600 OF THE 
LATEST UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS FREE. 


Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 
44 pruce Ave., North Attleboro, Iass, 









N 126—GOLD PLATED PIN 
Any date or letters 
40 cents each, $4.00 per dozen 
Send for free catalog 


Class Pins and Rings of Quality 


M.P. Jenkins, 341WashingtonSt.,Quincy,Mass. 








CLASS PINS discaterion. wo catsioss 


FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letters -numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 40 cents each or $4.00 per doz. 
UNION EMBLEM CO.,, 858 Greiner Bldg., Palmyra, Pa, 





















You Can Double Your Salary 


by becoming an expert in Primary 
Methods. Learn modern methods 
by correspondence. 


$10 Cash for Best Project 


for primary grades. Contest closes 
April 30th. Write for information. 


Nellie Cooper, Dept. F, Johnson City, Tenn. 
Specialist in the Training of Primary Teachers 


Interesting Prize Offer 


There are different opinions as to 
the benefit which comes from the of- 
fering of prizes in schools, but we 
think all will agree that the greatest 
educational value is in the putting 
forth of the effort induced by the offer 
of the prize rather than the winning of 
the prize itself. In this the benefit is 
shared by every contestant although 
the prize may go to but one. With 
this broader educational value in mind, 
we are glad to call attention to pages 
18 and 19 of this issue, whereon will 
be found another broadside announce- 
ment of that progressive concern of 
which our readers have been learning 
considerable for the past few months 
—tThe Drawing Master Club of Amer- 
ica. This announcement is of an un- 
usual character and should have a per- 
sonal and particular interest for every 
teacher; not alone those who are in- 
terested in the subject of drawing but 
for all who desire to set some addi- 
tional incentive for work before their 
pupils. 

We can do no better than to direct 
your attention to these pages and ask 
you to read carefully the statement of 
the prizes offered and the rules which 
govern the contest. You will note that 
schools have been divided into four 
classes, based upon the population of 
the communities where they are lo- 
cated, so the competition in this re- 
spect is made as fair as possible. A 
pupil in a community of 1,000 or less 
competes only with others in similar 
communities, and so on. Another fea- 
ture making for equality is that, aside 
from the first three prizes, pupils are 
competing against others of their own 
age—the five-year-old against a five- 
year-old; the six-year-old against a six- 
year-old, and so on. 

The Drawing Master Club is inter- 

ested in the‘subject of school drawing. 
It believes that this contest will serve 
the purpose of exciting interest in the 
subject. It has for sale an outfit and 
method which it believes will add won- 
derfully to the interest in the subject 
and the results to be obtained. The 
use of this appliance or method, how- 
ever, has nothing to do with the pres- 
ent contest, except as it might aid a 
pupil in the execution of better work. 
Whether it is used or not will not be 
taken into account in the awarding of 
the prizes, this being based upon the 
merits of the work alone. The broad 
and generous offer, open as it is to 
every school in the United States and 
Canada, cannot help but draw atten- 
tion to The Drawing Master Club, but 
beyond this it has no commercial as- 
pect for them whatever. 
It will be noticed that the posters 
submitted in this contest are to be sent 
to the NorMAL INSTRUCTOR at Dans- 
ville. Let us explain that we have no 
financial connection with The Drawing 
Master Club. We have commended its 
appliances and its methods and we are 
desirous that these should reach as 
many schools as possible. At the ur- 
gent request of the projectors that we 
should act as a medium for receiving 
these drawings and that we should se- 
cure the judges for the contest, we 
have consented to do so. We have done 
this not only to oblige and co-operate 
with The Drawing Master Club, but, 
with the idea that the plan will be of 
benefit to every school and every pupil 
entering into the competition, we have 
taken the opinion of the projectors of 
the plan that our co-operation and par- 
ticipation in it may give it a wider and 
more generous acceptance than would 
otherwise be the case. Approving 
heartily of the plan, we are glad by 
this much to help it along. 

Read the rules of the contest care- 
fully and prepare for your local con- 
test. 


The standing of the teaching pro- 
fession as a whole is determined by 
the average individual ethics of its 
members. The greatest crime in eth- 
ics is stagnation. The ruts begin to 
form when study ceases; crystalliza- 
tion sets in when routine begins, and 
teaching becomes irksome. Continued 
growth is a professional obligation.— 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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Superintendent Mortenson, Chicago. 


sidered—to be exceptionally low. 


SECTIONAL ANIMALS AND BIRDS 
Reproductions in 
natural colors of draw- 
ings from nature of 6 
animals and 6 _ birds, 
finely printed on card- 
board 7x9 inches and 
cut into strips one inch 
wide. The teacher may 
increase the difficulty 
of the occupation by 
cutting each strip into 
two or more parts, 
Each set in pasteboard 
box with colored label. 
No. 8003 Set 6 Animals in box_(7 02.) ..$.40 
No. 8002 Set 6 Birds in box (7 04.).... .4 


SEWING CARDS NO. 3—CIRCUS FRIENDS 

A _ most interesting set 
for little folks—there are 
pictures of Jumbo, the 
elephant, Jocko, the 
monkey and many other 
well-known circus friends. 
Twelve pictures in all, 
printed on cards 5x6% 





























inches, suitable for col 
oring as well as for sew 
——: ing. Price, per_ set, 
ae 16 


A BIG €ESb DOLLAR SPECIAL 


We will sell peseeie to any teach- 
er in the United States 100 sheets of 
paper and 100 envelopes upon receipt 
of ONE DOLLAR. 

_ This is a high grade of social sta- 
tionery at 25c the quire. Less than 
i half price. To make it easy enclose a 
4 dollar bill in an envelope and we will 
Hi take the risk, 








j : Furnished only in 
ee F Uhiite. 
PAPER STARS 
Adhesive paper stars furnished 


in gold, silver, red, green and blue. 
Furnished in five sizes. No. 2 size 
illustrated. 






To Teachers and Superintendents: 


The items shown here are only a few of the many carried by us for teachers and school ex- 
ecutives. €§(p merchandise is fully guaranteed and you will find our prices—quality con- 


Our institution has been in the school supply field approximately twenty years and our growth 
is due to the confidence with which our goods are held throughout the entire educational field. 
We hope that every teacher reading this page will try our service and become convinced of our 
money saving values on all school supply requirements. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS AND ANNOUNCE. 
MENTS 


A complete sample set of our attractive Wed- 


ding Invitations and 
to you on request, 
very reasonable. 


ed, making movable toys. 


in an attractive box. 
Price, per set (10 04.) Postpaid. 
PUNCHED SEWING CARDS - 


These cards are for coarse | 
sewing by beginners and have | 
holes punched way throuch. 
Printed in outline on cards 
4x5% inches, 16 designs 





100 cards in a_ box. 


sheet, 


on water color paper 6x9 inches, 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF 






FAVORITE SONGS is bigger 
and better than any other book 
in its class. 

It contains 170 of the 
world’s best songs Postpaid. 
Price each... 15 
Per dozen ° 1.80 
POE JOG cecnccccvs 15.00 


COLORED CRAYONS IN 











educational vaiue. 

The animals in the set are: The 
Giraffe, Camel, Rhinoceros, Kangaroo, 
Cow and Sheep. Printed on 
cardboard, stiff enough to stand al 


an envelope with full directions, ie. 
Per Set cccccccscsecccese .20 
De a a ee 1.80 


Announcements will be 
You will find our prices to be 


JOINTED ANIMALS 
Ten animals in sections to be cut out and joint- 
When the 
colored according to directions the set has a real 


Monkey, 


Fox, 


one, 514e 


4 
! 


, 
4 


in} | 


| Whe Golden Book 
lors Somscs | 


animals 


“7 
} icy’ 
Twelve calendar sheets and a top | Tinted 
with floral designs suitable for | S72? 
each month, easily colored, printed | }!!}} 












sent 


are 


Lion, 
lorse, 
a good quality of 

Tx, 
fasteners furnished with each set, which is put up 


-$ .35 


} 

md | ¢ ) f \ 

| Mes tN 

Set P, Per box (1 1b.) ..$1.00 _— ne 

CALENDAR OF FLOWERS TO 
COLOR 


| 









Nos, 2-4-5-6 i aid 
ec taeeeieaaaa PII SMALL BOXES 
KINDERGARTEN Twenty-four sticks of assorted 
SCISSORS colors, packed in sa we ust in a 
strong box. Teachers who have 
Made in Japanned and | experienced trouble in securing 
full nickel finish, sharp | bright colors for blackboard 
— blunt points, Pre- yen nea try this chalk. 
a paid. Prepaid. 
No. 273B Blunt end, Japanned finish, per fom | No. 704, per box....-++. $ .30 
No, ‘16408 “Biunt’ tna; “Nickel ‘Plated, “per’ dozen | N°- 794+ Per doz. boxes, - 3.26 
~ Weeecescccccscccescece ik ddiee. 86.6 é CRAYCLAS 
No. 1748 Sharp Pointed, Nickel Plated, per dozen No. 6 contains 6 sticks. 
Wecccveccccvececces ° 
ee eeeeeneseees ° P ae ree 
DISSECTED U. S. MAP IN STATES Sp Ae cscs ecccs ae 
e best cut map of the United States in dis- Yo. & contai ic 
sected form, cut on state lines; 15 x 22 in.; mount. een tor voperubdaoe - 10 
oa on wood; flags of various nations in color on Digicel oo ea "95 
hac. e reer ° 
cS: reer TUE Crer ee Postpaid $1.25 BLOCKS 
No. 4202 12x20 in. On heavy pulp board. Wooden tablets in half squares and diamond; 
oe as werd Oe eae a eck Postpaid $ .75 in six standard colors. Fine for artistic and in- 
. BUSY WORK FOR LITTLE FOLKS ee oa pasteboard box con- 
hese most popular drawing cards have perfora- | Yo 71 520 ‘blocke , id 
tions through which the little folks mark dots on | No 401,790 blocks. ...++++++. posal © 20 
the popes as guides to finish the drawing. Splen- No. 8340 100 blocks.......... Postpaid 26 
did for language and drawing work. Set of 15 in CUBE ROOT BLOCKS 
er A oe N 1 Straight Li D ; Beeeient for Re yg eg in teaching cube 
By et No. raig sine rawings | root. Solid block is 242 in. square making, with 
oe tee neces eee - Postpaid $ .50| the dissected sections, a cube <¢ in. square. 
No, 8032 Set No. 2 Curved Line Drawings |Tacked in_ neat_ box. 
Core eccosececcseesseese Postpaid $ .60| No. 101 Cube Root Block........ $ .40 Each 
MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE—POSTPAID 
Crayon Comnass, each.. eavekwe wae ree Board, 62 6, No. 66. icccacccercue -$ .25 
oy ty Rwy ee: ‘ $ .45 Pegs, soee sued round ot a No. 660.. .35 
‘a sell, No. 98 C, each .40 00 yds, Silkateen to spool for sewing cards, 
Steel Pens, per gross.... .75 ORG: 46:6.6.0:60.6060460-004 6000660 06 . 10 
Gem Paper Clips, per 100. 10 Per duzen, assorted colors.......ccesece 1.00 
Star Steel Wire Spring Pen .25 | No. 127 Oil Cloth Weaving Mats 12 to pkg. .60 
Ben POS MMEO, (GROG 0 0:6.6:5.0.406 nee nee .20 | Esco Sticky Paste, pint......eceeceeee + 40 
Rubber Bands—Box Assorted No, 400, each .30| Per quart...... cee ceeseeeseseeeseas 75 
Mongol Pencils, per dozen.........ee0+6 50 | Gummed Patches for re-inforcing loose leaf sheets, 
Adhesive Tape—12 yd. spool, each....... 15 WOE BON FOG es 6 40ba:6044 6h 80n4 eek be8 15 
Thermometer, No. 5140, each.........+- 60 | Dennison Crepe Paper in folds 10 feet long and 20 
Featherweight. Rulers, 12 inches, each....  .30 inches wide, All Standard Colors, fold.. .25 
No. 27 One-Inch Cube Blocks, six standard col- | No. 44 Desk Pad with two sheets blotting paper 
Cs | a er ere a rere 4 BOESA DOE, Gc eccccccecescese .75 
gives you hundreds of time and money saving suggestions on the ordering of 
Our new catalog school supplies. It will be sent to you promptly upon receipt of your request. 





Every Teacher Can Double the Usefulness of Her Blackboard with the 
DRAWING MASTER SCHOOL OUTFIT BLACKBOARD AND SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
We will send you conpleie information upon request. 





25c. 





County 


EDUCATIONAL 


CLEVELAND OFFICE—8120 Euclid Avenue, 


ee eee ee) 





FIVE cents in every retail store. 
sell themselves—at five cents each and remit us the amount, $3.0 
send you absolutely free of charge this Pencil Sharpener iilustrated here, 
you wish to pay in advance for the pencils, remit only $2.75, thereby saving 
_. The Pencil Sharpener will then be sent 

We pay postage on pencils 
effort in directing the c 
Your order will be filled promptly. 


IT’S OPEN TO YOU. 


ou with the 
and sharpener. 
hildren Fill in the spaces below 


Pencils. 


THE 


ALOGUE, 


CL] 


Pencil Sharpener— Absolutely FREE 


Here is the Plan that has relieved hundreds of teachers of the drudg- 
ery of sharpening pencils, 
We send you Five Dozen Pencils—a good commercial pencil that sells at 
Have your pupils distribute them—they 
0. We then 


if 


t costs you nothing but the 
and mail to us 


ALSO SEND ME 
CAT- 


Check if catalogue 


DEPT A, 


coccccccccece eserves ++ is desired, 


COMPANY 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
Orders received from outside the United States must be accompanied with money. 
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DO NOT TEACH 
YOUR PUPILS 


To learn by Imitation. Let them discover Musical Truths for 
themselves. They will find this a fascinating task with the aid of 


MUSIC FOUNDATION 


A System of Ear-Training, Sight-Reading and Part-Singing 


by Anna Heuermann Hamilton 


A Structure upon which a Knowledge of Music may be built 
with perfect certainty that each step leads towards the goal of 


GENUINE MUSICIANSHIP 


I Facts about Music so presented they are remembered! 


II Each Lesson is Simplicity Itself! 
III A Trained Ear and Real Appreciation Result! 


It Teaches THE REASON WHY 


in the making of music. It answers the eager questioning of pupils satis- 
factorily —-authoritatively- -completely, so that the Teacher 
with little or no specialized training may yet be sure of splendid 


teaching success by using 


MUSIC FOUNDATION 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL ° 
PUPILS’ BOOK 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CoO., Publishers, 
429 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


Send for our catalog of Schoo! Song Books and other Supplementary Music for Schools+ 














50 Cents 
25 Cents 





retary, 


The 


ANAK is council. 





The Department of Superintendence 
in the constitution adopted at its last 
meeting defined its membership more 
liberally than before so as to include 
college and normal gchool presidents, 
heads of departments of education, and 
professors of school administration. 
All persons are eligible to became ac- 
tive members who are members of the 
National Education Association and 
who are engaged in supervisory and 
administrative 
state, county, and city superinten- 
dents; associate, assistant, and deputy 
state, county, and city superintendents; 
all state and national officers of edu- 
cational administration; the heads of 
teacher-training institutions and of 
colleges and universities having de- 
partments of education; and the heads 
of these departments, and professors 
of school administration or supervision 
in these institutions. 

Other members of the National Edu- 
cation Association who are actively en- 
gaged in any phase of school work may 
become associate members by paying 
the regular fee of the Department. 
They are entitled to all the privileges 
of the Department except the right to 
vote and hold office. The dues in the 
Department are $5 per year for both 
active and associate members. Checks 
should be mailed to the Executive Sec- 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


British government of the 
islands of the Bahamas, after exten- 
sive investigation, has selected and 
accredited Research University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to give instruction by 
correspondence to all the teachers of 
the public schools of the islands, and 
has selected President L. W. Rapeer as 
advisor on schoolhouse architecture. 
Colonel Bullock, of the board of edu- 
cation of the islands, has been ap- 
pointed to the Research University 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


intendence 


positions — namely, 
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GEOGRAPHY LESSONS 
Made Interesting With 


“ArtistA Water Colors 


In the upper grades pupils are in- 
terested in making maps. These 
have added meaning, and prove 
more interesting when colored. 


“ARTISTA” WATER COLORS 
are excellent not only for regular 
drawing work, but for coloring 
maps also. They yield a uniform 
wash over areas representing 
different countries or states. 


In the lower grades ““CRAYOLA” 
CRAYONS would be appropriate 
for coloring maps, in printed 
outlines, furnished to pupils. 


For map drawing on the black- 


board LECTURERS CRAYONS fi} 


would be most suitable. 


Write for a brochure on the 
subject of blackboard drawing. 
It will prove helpful. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


«Makers of 
GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 
ArtistA” WATER COLORS 


41 East 42nd Street, New York. 
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TIMELY 
BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


Order by Number 


860 United States Flag 

605 Feb., Dutch Children 
Skating 

300 Washington Portrait 

303 Lincoln Portrait 

751 House at Mt. Vernon 

752 Lincoln Log Cabin 

755 Boy Lincoln Studying 

756 Lincoln Splitting Rails 

757. Cherry and Hatchet Border 

563 Heart and Ribbon Border 

800 Valentine Calendar 

554 Daffodil Border 

606 March, The First Flowers 

520 Shamrock Border 


Price, 5 cents each 
50 cents a dozen 


500 other interesting designs. 
Send for Catalog. 











COLORED CONSTRUCTION PAPER 

A wide range of colors especially se- 
lected to meet all school room demands. 
Suitable for construction work, covers, 
mountings, as well as for pencil, char- 
coal, crayon and water colors. Sample 


book sent upon request. 
50 Sheet Assortment 
Rise Ox 12) OOK BRB a sca ckascass $0.45 


COLORED POSTER PAPER 

Especially adapted for all forms of 
poster work, custom design, commer- 
cial design, interior decoration and all 
forms of industrial art work. A wide 
range of beautiful colors. 

100 Sheet Assortment 

Bice Ox: 1B. er WEE sac 0500005685 $0.45 


ADVERTISE YOUR SCHOOL 
Send for a sample copy of our book, 
“The Value of a High School Educa- 
tion,”” and let us tell you about our 

Educational Publicity Department. 


SEND FOR 
YOUR COPY 


HARTERS’ 


TEACHERS 
CATALOG 


The bargains mentioned here are only a few of the hundreds of items mentioned in our Com- 


plete TEACHERS CATALOG. May we send it to you? FREE to every teacher. 








NEW 
NUMBER CARDS 
Printed on heavy, 
tough, light gray 
cardboard in 
large bold faced 
type. The set com- 
prises a large as- 
sortment of num- 
bers with a good 
supply of arith- 
metical signs, 








More Than 
One Thousand 
Teachers 
Secured One of 
These Premiums 
Mentioned Below 
Last Month 





over 275 cards 1 
inch square, put up in a neat, strong 
Lox. No, 249. Price, per set...35 cts. 


The cards are 
printed in a large 
bold faced type on 
light gray, 6-ply, 
strong cardboard, 
The capitals are 
on cards 1 inch 
square and_ the 
small letters on 
eards %x1 inch, / 








Each set contains 
282 assorted of 








both capitals and “ 
small letters, also punctuation marks. 
Put up in a neat, strong box, 





No. 248. Price, per set........ 85 cts. 
x = FLORAL 
CALENDAR 
ep. TO COLOR 


3 Twelve calendar 
fe, sheets and top sheet 
Sots with floral designs 
for each month. 
Printed on water col- 
or paper, 6x9 inches, 
in envelope. Full di- 
rections. 

No. 506, per set, $0.20 
Per dozen sets, $1.75 
UP-TO-DATE OUTLINE MAPS 

New Series. Approved by geographic 
authorities. Any continent, state or 
group of states, 25 for 25 cts. 


= 















































FREE 








Send only your name, 
address and the name 
of your school and 
we __will send you 
FIFTY of our good, 
rubber-tipped lead 
pencils, Have your 
pupils sell them at 5 
cents each and_ send 
us the money, $2.50. 
We will then send 
you, FREE, all 
charges prepaid, any 
one of the following 
premiums. 


No. 1—Boston or Chi- 
cago Pencil Sharp- 
ener—-needed in 
every school room. 


No. 2—School Roo: 
Flag, size 3 x 5 ft. 
Good bright colors, 
sewed stripes. 


A FINE NEW 
PREMIUM 
An exact __ facsimile 
of the DECLARA- 
TION OF _ INDE- 
PENDENCE repro- 
duced on vellum 
parchment. A dandy 
thing to frame for 
the schoolroom. 


SEND NO MONEY. 








BIRDS TO COLOR 

Ten birds § are 
shown in charac- 
teristic poses. The 
coloring can _ be 
easily done as full 
directions are fur- 
nished. Size 6x9 
inches, printed on 
good grade drawing 
paper. Set of ten 
a in envelope, 25 cts. 


IDEAL DRAWINGS TO COLOR 

Contains 50 different 
drawings printed on 
separate sheets of paper, 
6x9 in. Made especially 
for coloring with water 
colors or wax crayons. 
Designs include animals, 
flowers, children, ete. 
Packed in strong envel- 
ope with simple direc- 
PONE .cccsvsceses 40 cts. 


KINDFRGARTEN 
SCISSORS 
Blunt points, Jap han- 

















dles, polished blades, 
per doz ........ $1.00 
Blunt points, _ nickel 


plated, 4 inch, per 
TOR, ssenses bnbeawane seep eesceeeD 
Sharp points, nickel plated, 4 inch, per 
DOR:  sanduiasssssensnaseseesone $1.85 
GUMMED STARS In Gold, 
Silver, Red, Green or Blue. 
100 of color to box. Per 
box, 12 cts.; 8 boxes, 30 cts. 
PERMOPLAST 


Needs no water. Always ready for 
use. Gray, blue, red, yellow, green, 


brown. 
Per one lb. box, any color......40 cts. 





The Harter School Supply Co. 


640 Huron Road 


THE HOUSE THAT MAKES FRIENDS 


AND KEEPS THEM 


Cleveland, Ohio 


PICTURES 
TO CUT, 
PASTE 
AND COLOR 

Three big 
sets, 16 pic- 
tures in each, 
printed on 
heavy cards, 
each 6x9 inch- |, 
es. Mother 
Goose, Circus 
Pictures, Pe- 
ter Rabbit. 

Price, per 
BCE. coco 16 cts. 


MERIT CARDS 

















These may 
be given for 
work of any 
kind. When 
five are re- 
ceived, ex- 
change them 
for a Five 
, Merit Card; 
the five merit can be exchanged for 25 
merit and these in turn for 100 merit. 
Then comes the Certificate of Honor. 
One Merit Card. Per 100....... 20 ets. 
Five Merit Card. Per 100....... 30 cts. 
Twenty-five Merit Card. Per doz. 15 cts. 
One Hundred Merit Card. Per doz. 20 cts. 
Certificate of Honor. Per doz..25 cts. 


PRICKED SEWING CARDS 


Our outline pricked sewing cards are 
made with simple and attractive de- 
signs, printed in light gray ink on ex- 
tra quality cardboard, carefully prick- 
ed. Set C is one of the most popular 
sets ‘we ever sold. Cards 4x5% inches. 
Assorted designs. 100 cards in box. 
Set C, per box........ sovccsecceQestO 


SONG BOOKS 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


Best all ‘round song book. A treas- 
ury of songs for all grades from kin- 
dergarten to college. Enough of each 
for every occasion. 128 pages, 6x9 
inches, bound in handsome, good wear- 
ing covers. 

Per copy...... peeseeues seneeen ce $0.15 
Per MONO 655565585sne sks cseeees S000 














Uncle Sam’s Favorite Song Book 


The ideal song book for high school, 
assembly and community singing. 170 


songs. 
5 er ee $0.15 
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Would YO 


Which of these Instruments 
Like to Play ? 














Amazing 


HAT gifts has nature bestowed on you? 

Has she given you that best of all talents— 

the natural ability that would make it ex- 

ceedingly easy for you to quickly become a profi- 
cient player or a good singer? 

Find out the truth of this. For there is no pleas- 
ure on earth equal to that of being able to entertain 
yourself and your friends with the music you your- 
self create. There is no surer way to popularity at 
every gathering. The life of any musician—ama- 
teur or professional—is filled with constant enjoy- 
ment. 

Surely there is a favorite musical instrument that 
you would like to play. Surely you will be glad to 
take advantage of this interesting free offer. Just 
mail the coupon below and by return mail we will 
send you the wonderful “Musical Ability Test” 
which will show you, in five minutes, whether you 
can quickly learn to sing or to play any musical 
instrument. 


Your Hidden Talents Disclosed By 
This Free Test 


The test comprises just a few simple questions 
devised by a famous musical instructor. They may 
show that you have been depriving yourself of 
pleasures which nature has’ particularly fitted you 
to enjoy. You may have never played a note in 
your life. You may have never attempted to sing 
in public. Yet you may have faculties which would 
make it easy for you to excell in music. 

You owe it to yourself to find out at once, whether 
you or your children have latent ability to play any 
chosen musical instrument; or to sing; or to become 
a leader of band or orchestra; perhaps to write the 
music for a song that may bring fame and wealth. 


Free Book Tells Amazing New Way To 
Learn Music At Home 


This free test is contained in a remarkable Book 
entitled “Music Lessons in Your Own Home.” This 
book also reveals the wonderful new easy method 
whereby you LEARN MUSIC BY PLAYING 
ACTUAL SELECTIONS instead of by playing 
scales. It shows you how you may surprise your 
friends by entertaining them with music before they 
know that you have even considered becoming a 
musician. You obtain this skill in your spare time 
—just a few minutes each day—In Your Own Home. 

This new method is simple and fascinating; and 
it is so astoundingly easy that even very young 
children, and elderly people of 60 (who could not 
concentrate on anything hard) are soon enabled to 
play music at sight. 








Learn at Home Without a Teacher 


Piano ’Cello 

Organ Harmony and 

Violin Composition 

Drums and Sight Singing 
Traps Ukulele 

Banjo Guitar 

Tenor Hawaiian 
Banjo Steel Guitar 

Mandolin Harp 

Clarinet Cornet 

Flute Piccolo 

Saxophone Trombone 


Automatic Finger Control 
Voice and Speech Culture 


What Others Have Done 


I regret that I did not know of you 10 years ago. I 
learned more in 15 minutes one night than I learned in 
the past year studying bcoks on Harmony. 

FRED A. HEICHTEL, Box 83, Rosiclare, III. 

Three months ago I didn't know one note from an- 
other. Now I can play almost anything. 

H. E. DANTZ, 
304 Glenside Ave. W. S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 











And you read REAL music too. No numbers, or 
“trick” music or anything of that nature. You 
play from the same kind of notes that are used by 
Paderewski, Kubelik, Sousa, ete. You read the 
same kind of notes that are sung by Geraldine 
Farrar, Galli-Curci, Scotti, McCormack, etc. 


Automatic Finger Control 


One of the remarkable features about .this new 
method is the “Automatic Finger Control” an ex- 
clusive invention, that develops the proper muscles 
used in playing any instrument to exactly the right 
degree, gives the fingers perfect control and en- 
ables you to quickly procure a skill impossible to 
those not privileged to know this remarkable meth- 
od. “Automatic Finger Control” is the greatest 





Send for This Book 


If you like music —instrumental or vocal—do your- 
self justice by getting this free Book at once. 

Just mail the coupon. The book will be sent to 
you immediately. Getting it does not put you under 
any obligation whatever. It is absolutely FREE. 











Free Test Shows 
If You Have Musical Ability 





musical triumph of the age and is offered only to 
the pupils of the U. S. School of Music. 


No Cost—No Obligation 


Be sure today to send for this valuable book 
which reveals your own hidden ability and also tells 
the secret of learning to play any musical instru- 
ment. This remarkable offer is absolutely FREE. 
It costs you nothing, it places you under no obli- 
gation. 

In the last 24 years, over a QUARTER-OF-A- 
MILLION people have learned to play their own 
favorite instruments by this method. Many of them 
did not dream they possessed the slightest musical 
ability until it was revealed to them. Many of 
them use their music for the sole pleasure it gives 
them and their friends. Others are earning big in- 
comes as music teachers, band or orchestra LEAD- 
ERS, church organists, vaudeville artists, ete. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


All you have to do to obtain this remarkable 
Book is to mail the coupon below. But you must 
do this at once, as this unusual offer may be with- 
drawn at any time without notice. So many thous- 
ands of requests will pour in to us that we cannot 
promise to hold cur offer open indefinitely. It 
costs you nothing to accept it, and it may open the 
way to you to endless pleasure and profit in your 
new-found ability to play the musical instrument 
you like best. Mail the coupon now while it is be- 
fore you—or send a letter if you prefer. Please 
write name and address plainly so that there will be 
no difficulty in booklet reaching you. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
62 Brunswick Bldg., New York 
‘The Largest School of Music in the World’’ 
U, S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
62 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 
Please send me absolutely FREE and without obligation, the 
wenderful Book ‘‘Musie Lessons In Your Own Home” which 


shows how to test my own natural musical ability. I name be- 
low the instrument I am particularly interested in. 


MUNI saiaiiceb seit alas sinictaig cicada pv mbenineiiibadeid bldcaaiihabaihiliguithp iii caaiaies ’ 
(Please write plainly) 


Address 


CGF aesices ababinekcpeieanenneiaaisalaenabdadaeadutatiaets State 
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pupil in your room? 


Inattention 


fession. 


How would you control 
Inattention, Cheating, 
Disobedience, Disrespect, 
Giggling, Truancy, Stub- 
bornness, Bad Temper, 
Crying, Practical Joking, 
Whispering, and other 
habits that hamper 
schoolroom efficiency? 

‘he Free Introductory 
Course points the way to 
a solution of all prob- 
lems of discipline that 
you will encounter in 
your career. The meth- 
ods discussed also fit in 





Introductory Course in 
Practical School Discipline 


W OULD you like to win the respect, 
admiration and obedience of every 


natural discipline control you can com- " 
mand sure success in the teaching pro- Bullying 


It doesn’t matter where you live, or 
what grade you teach, you can have 
FREE the Introductory Course of Prac- 
tical School Discipline prepared by R. C. 
Beery, A. B. (Columbia), M.A. (Har- 
vard), and associate faculty of the In- 
ternational Academy of Discipline. Sim- 
ply send the appended coupon. 


Why Children Misbehave 





You can. Through 








with the newest school 
plans of Project-Problem, 





Socialized Recitation, Ac- a 
celerated Classroom ave 
Work, etc, > 


Don’t be without this 





book. It means success 
in the all-important part 
of your life work—disci- 
pline control. For you 
surely must realize that 
the highest academic 
ability is futile without 
the other vitai essential 
of proper discipline. 


Remember—no cost—no obligation. Simply sign and 
mail the appended coupon. 


International Academy of Discipline 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Dept. 22, 











INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE 
Dept. 22, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Without cost or obligation on m 
part, please send me _at once Prof, 
Beery’s Introductory Course in Prac- 
tical School Discipline. 


oouctory | 
OURSE 




















FIRST GRADERS 


In Modern Schools Read 15 to 25 
Books (including second and third 
readers) during the school year. 
We Will Gladly Tell You 


M. Schwalmeyer, Training Teacher, Florida State College 
for Women, Tallahassee, Florida, says: 

“Your manual is wonderful. 

the most concise and yet complete compendium 

of reading that I have seen, for all classes, irre- 

spective of grades.” 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING CO. 
4559 Forrestville Ave., 


How YOUR Class Can Do This 





I think the book 





Write for information on The Story Method 
A simpler method that gets better results 





Chicago, Ill. 























Every School should have the Large 
Framed Pictures of Washington, Lin- 
coln, Roosevelt and Harding on the 
wall. You can get them free! Read 
Page Seven. 








POSTER PATTERN AND 
SAND TABLE WORK 


for Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
by Johanna Holm 

This set complete includes i8 

poster patterns and a 42 page in- 

struction book. Send for descrip- 

tion and prices from the publishers. 


Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co., 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 














HOME STUDY COURSES 


Normal, High School, Business, Law, Engineering, and 
College Courses leading to the regular College and Post 
Graduate degrees thoroughly taught by mail. Now is the 
time to enroll. For special rates, address, 

Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 





Historical 
Costumes 


We make a specialty 
of furnishing schools 
with costumes and ac- 


cessories suitable for 
historical and modern 
plays. Write for esti- 
mates. 


New York Costume Co., 


Dept. N. 
137 N. Wabash Aveune, 
Chicago, Illinois 








World Essay Contest 


The American School Citizenship 
League is offering in its 1922-23 Es- 
say Contest two sets of prizes for the 
best essay on one of the following sub- 
jects: “A World Educational Asso- 
ciation to Promote International Good 
Will” and “The Achievements of Civil- 
ization and How to Organize Them for 
World Comity.” The former is open to 
students in normal schools and teach- 
ers’ colleges, and the latter to seniors 
in secondary schools. The prizes are 
$75, $50 and $25 for the three best 
essays in each set. Essays must not 
exceed 5,000 words, and 3,000 is sug- 
gested as desirable. The judges for 
the United States are eight in number. 
They are well distributed geographi- 
cally, and are all of them educators o 
the highest standing. State Superin- 
tendent Finegan of Pennsylvania 
heads the list. The contest closes June 
1, 1923. Fuller information can be 
obtained from Mrs. Fannie Fern An- 
drews, Secretary, 405 Marlborough 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Chief Justice William H. Taft is 
honorary president of the League, and 
Supt. Randall J. Condon, of Cincinnati 
is the active president. The list of 
vice presidents and members of the 
executive committee includes a large 
number of the best known superin- 
tendents and other most prominent 
educators in the country. 

The winners of last year’s contest 
are given as follows: 

Normal Schools and Teachers’ Col- 
leges: First — Leroy Washington 
Wyatt, State Normal College, Hatties- 
burg, Mississippi; Second—Miss Cor- 
nelia A. Wilson, State Normal School, 
Towson, Maryland; Third—G. P. Kerr, 
Cambridge University Training Col- 
lege, Cambridge, England. Secondary 
Schools: First—Miss Helen R. Hooper, 
High School, West Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania; Second—Miss Irma Lutz, Bar- 
ringer High School, Newark, New 
Jersey; Third—Erich Eule, Arndt- 
Gymnasiums, Berlin, Germany. 





A Children’s Picture Theatre 


A motion-picture playhouse exclu- 
sively for boys and girls has been 
opened in Watertown, N. Y., with pic- 
tures and music selected specifically 
for their appeal to children, afternoon 
performances beginning shortly after 
school closes, and all evening perform- 
ances timed to enable children to be 
at home in good season for an early 
bedtime. Moreover, this theater ex- 
cludes all grown-ups except such as 
come to escort children. 

Stories of juvenile interest, whole- 
some comedies, educational and scenic 
reels, and novelty films having an edu- 
cational basis constitute the programs, 
which are chosen in direct co-opera- 
tion with those various agencies that 
interest themselves in children’s wel- 
fare. All programs are shown for the 
approval of these agencies a full week 
in advance, to permit of registering 
objections and securing substitute fea- 
tures. 

An improved ventilating system has 
been installed, and as a further pro- 
tection to health no one is admitted 
after the house has reached its ca- 
pacity. On Saturday mornings there 
are free shows for the poorer children 
of the city, tickets for which are given 
out by the orphanages, Parent-Teacher 
Association and Salvation Army. The 
general admission price is ten cents. 

This novel experiment will be watch- 
ed with keen interest by such edu- 
cators, parents and citizens in general 
as have taken the position that a spec- 
ial theater for boys and girls offers the 
most logical and immediately practical 
solution of the vexing problems that 
censorship, thus far at least, has failed 
to deal with satisfactorily.—Visual 
Education. 





Unconscious politeness is an index 
of innate refinement while conscious 
politeness is a species of veneer. It is 
vastly important that we educate the 
heart of the child that he may feel 
polite. Then his politeness will be as 
natural and unconscious as the use of 
his hands.—Ohio Educational Monthly. 
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Pass Any Examination 


by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


The Questions asked by the Regents of N. Y. 
State for the past 12 to 22 years as a test for 
the completion of the work in GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and for TEACH- 
ERS’ CERTIFICATES, 

The only books up to date, as the new ques- 
tions are added after each examination. 

The questions are grouped by topics making 
the books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE with 
the LATE EXAMINATION PAPERS at the 
end of the books. 

Used for review ‘work in nearly every school 
in N. Y. State and in the best schools in every 
state in the union. 

47 SUBJECTS. 
Questions, each subject 40 cents. 
Answers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 124%2% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


By C. S. Palmer, B. L. 

PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has 
been compiled to meet the need for special] 
mental work in the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades. Classes that study this book thoroughly 
need have no fear of mental tests in any exam- 
inations, 

Price 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 1212% 
Discount; 1 doz. or more 25% Discount. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed 
from day to day. What to have pupils do. What 
questions to ask. What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examina- 
tions. Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.8. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS - 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 314x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00, 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 
no trouble. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents 


in stamps. 
REPORT CARD 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record 
of the standing of your pupils for each review 
during the term or year. One card answers for 
one pupil a whole year. They are arranged for 
the signature of the parents each month. Size 
of each 714x4 inches. Price 12c per doz.; 3 
doz., 35c. Send 12c for sample dozen. 





For any of the above books, address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide 25 cents. 

JOHN H, ARNOLD. Cedar Falls, lowa 
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Holiday parties now hold sway 


EVeaveopyr entertaining in February—unusual par- 
ties of course—and that’s where the Gala Book will help 
you. Full of helps and pictures for entertaining at St. Val- 
entine’s, St. Patrick’s, Easter and the Patriotic days—and 
but ten cents. Write for it now—Also, 

The fascinating‘ Making things” library ,each book with 
instructions, At stationers and department stores or write to 
Dennison, Dept.2H Framingham, 
Mass. 10 cents each, 60 cents 
all seven. 


Gala Book f } 







Sealing Wax Art 
Paper Costumes 

Crepe Paper Flowers 
Paper Rope Weaving 
Tables and Favors 
Halls, Booths and Autos 
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THE ABBOTT 
EDUCATIONAL CO. 


Specialists in 
Industrial Art Materials 





Construction Papers 
Poster Papers Chroma Papers 
Colored Coated Papers 
Drawing Papers 
Water Colors Crayons 
Kroma Tempera Colors 


ART-O-NAMEL 


A quick drying enamel for decorative work 


SCULPTO 


A Permanent Modeling Clay 


The Snow-Froehlich Color Charts 


For Teaching Color Harmony 


The Snow-Froehlich Story Animals 


Outlines for Coloring Ideal for BusyWork 


ABBOTT’S GLUPASTE 


The better Paste for all school work 





SEND FOR CATALOG AND SAMPLE BOOKLETS 


THE ABBOTT EDUCATIONAL CO. 
208 $. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


ONE BLOCK FROM ART INSTITUTE 














PASS EXAMS 


Prepare By Using Warp’s Review Books 


These Nebraska eighth grade questions for 12 years 
past, with answers in simple language, are used by 
schools in every state in the union and make an excel- 
lent aid in preparing for any Eighth Grade, Regent’s, 
Teacher’s or Civil Service examination. 

Warp’s Review Books 
Nebraska Finat Eighth Grade Examination Questions For 
12 Years Past With Answers in Simple Language. 


HISTORY - - + 12 yrs. of Exams. with ans, 4c. 


GEOGRAPHY - - + 12 yrs. of Exams. with ans. 40c. 
PHYSIOLOGY - + 12 yrs. of Exams. with ans. 40c. 

GRICULTURE - - ~- 12 yrs. of Exams. withans. 40c, 
ORTHOGRAPHY - - - 12 yrs. of Exams. with ans. 40c. 
ARITHMETIC - + «+ 12 yrs. of Exams. with ans. 40c. 
CIVIL. GOV'T -- + 12 yrs. of Kxams. with ans. 40c. 
READING, WRITING 


AND DRAWING - 12 
GRAMMAR, BOOKKEEP- 
ING AND COMPUSITION 12 yrs. of Exams. withans. 40c. 


4or more 35c each, 25 or more 30c each, postpaid, 


Warp Publishing Company, Minden, Nebraska 


yrs. of Exams. with ans. 40c. 























WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


Meyer Both Company, the largest 
Commercial Art Organization in the 
World. offers you an_ unusual opportunit for 
pesctica) reining, If you liketo drawdevelop your talent. 

tudy this practical course—taught by the nationally 
Known Meyer Both Company, with twenty-two years suc- 


cess—who each year produces and sells to advertisers 
over 15,000 comizercist drawin - 











- Our teachers give you the double advantage of being in- 


structors of proven ability 28 well as artists in this widely 

known organization. eyer Both instruction is the 

difference between successful factand experimental theory. 

Commercial Art is a highly paid, intensely interesting 

om 4 open to men and women. Home 
c 


ion. 
Get Facts Before You Enroll in any School. 
Ask the Advertising Manager of theleading 
ewspapers in your city, anywhere in 
nited States, Canada, England 
or Australia about the Meyer 
pany—let th 


OPPORTUNITY’’—for one-half the cost 
of mailing—fourcentsin stamps. 
MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Department of Art Instruction 
Hlichigan Ave. at 20th St., Dept. 56 CHICAGO, ILL, 


NOTE—To Art and Engraving 
Firms: Secure practical artists 
among our graduates. Write 





Educational Notes 


The official program of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, N. E. A., 
which is to meet in Cleveland February 
25—March 1, will be found on page 73. 


Teachers in Cologne, Duisburg, and 
Essen, Germany, are reported to re- 
ceive only 23 marks an hour for work 
in continuation schools. At the pre- 
vailing rate of exchange a wage of 23 
marks an hour means about 5 cents for 
an eight-hour day. 

Pupils of the schools of Washington 
State may not be exempted from phy- 
sical examination at the written re- 
quest of parents, since a bill amending 
the constitution to allow such exemp- 
tion was defeated in a referendum 
vote. The bill had been passed by the 
legislature and signed by the governor, 
but when it went to the people it was 
beaten by a large majority. 


Charl Ormond Williams, superinten- 
dent of schools of Shelby County, 
Tennessee, and ex-president of the Na- 
tional Education Association, has been 
appointed as one of the two new field 
secretaries of the N. E. A., succeeding 
Hugh S. Magill, who recently resigned. 
The other new secretary is Mr. Engle- 
man. Both appointees will live in 
Washington, D. C., and have offices at 
the headquarters of the N. E. A. 


President William B. Owen has ap- 
pointed the following persons to serve 
on the Editorial Council, N. E. A., for 
1922-23: Sarah Louise Arnold, Kath- 
erine D. Blake, B. R. Buckingham, 
Kenyon L. Butterfield, Arthur H. 
Chamberlain, Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, 
Susan M. Dorsey, Lee L. Driver, Carle- 
ton H. Gibson, Frank P. Graves, John 
A. H. Keith, James H. Kelley, Vaughan 
MacCaughey, Joseph G. Masters, T. J. 
McCormack, Jesse H. Newlon, M. V. 
O’Shea, Leonard Power, Charles F. 
Pye, H. W. Rockwell, W. Carson 
Ryan, Jr., J. W. Searson, George L. 
Towne, Nina C. Vandewalker, H. G. 
Williams, William C. Bagley. 

There were 168 boys’ and girls’ 
camps in Maine last summer with an 
enrollment of 6,500. These camps are 
open during July and August and in 
the past few years have increased in 
number very rapidly. The figures are 
taken from the records of the trans- 
portation companies and are the actual 
number of boys and girls carried by 
the railroads. One camp alone con- 
tained 650 persons. The business re- 
sulting from these camps amounts to 
between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000 an- 
nually. Including teachers, council- 
ors and employees, it is believed there 
are 10,000 people at these camps dur- 
ing the summer. 

The need for relief from the con- 
gested conditions in New York City 
schools and the urgent necessity for 
$10,000,000 to repair buildings now in 
use are being made the object of a 
vigorous campaign by the Public 
Education Association. The associa- 
tion is calling attention to the fact 
that more than 166,000 children are 
on part time this year and that over 
200,000 more children are on various 
makeshift programs, frequently worse 
than part time, which have been con- 
veniently camouflaged under the mis- 
leading name of double sessions. In 
addition, children to the number of 
600,000 “are huddled into overcrowd- 
ed classrooms,” according to the as- 
sociation. 

The demand at the Toledo, Ohio, 
Public Library for books dealing with 
current movies is a reflection of the 
power of the motion picture as an edu- 
cational force to-day, in the opinion of 
Miss Jessie Wells, assistant librarian. 
The call for books on Disraeli follow- 
ing the showing of the picture at a 
local theater necessitated the arrange- 
ment of a special shelf on the great 
English prime minister and his times. 
The calls for Mark Twain’s “A Con- 
necticut Yankee in King Arthur’s 
Court” and Dumas’ “The Three Mus- 
keteers” still exceed the demand, al- 
though it is many months since the pic- 
tures appeared. No particular type of 
person is following the better type of 
movies by the reading of allied litera- 
ture; the requests come from readers 
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Rotospeed . prints clean, 
clear-cut copies, as sharp 
and neat as originals. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


This Machine 
will serve a 


ERE is a machine that every school needs,— 

a machine that will print report forms, bulle- 
tins, maps, music, letters to parents, programs for 
school entertainments,—anything in the way of 
printing that your school may need. It will do 
any or all of these things easily, quickly and inex 
pensively. 


New Ideas for School Work 


At the left are shown samples of Rotospeed 
school printing,—teachers’ rosters, monthly report 
forms, parent letters, sheet music, drawing sheets 
for kindergartens, programs for school entertain- 
ments and exercises, examination sheets, maps, 
etc. These illustrate only afew of the many ways 
in which Rotospeed printing can help with your 
school work, widen its scope, make it more effective. 


Easy to Use 


The Rotospeed Stencil Duplicator is extremely 
simplein operation. lt uses no type or cuts. The 
printing is done from a stencil which can be pre- 
pared in a few minutes with atypewriter or in long- 
hand. You can also rule, draw or trace on the 
stencil, 


Saves Time 


When the stencil is prepared simply attach it to 
the machine and turn thehandle. That’s all. Roto- 
speed prints 75 copies a minute ata cost of only 20 
cents per thousand copies. 


Our Special Offer to Schools 


We are making a special offer of easy-time pay- 
ments toschools. Fora cash paymentof only $3.50 
(the balance to be paid in easy installments) we 
will send your school a complete Rotospeed Out- 
fit, fully equipped and ready to work. You can 
test it thoroughly—use it forall your different kinds 
of work—and then if you are not entirely satisfied, 
return the machine and we will refund your money. 


Or, We'll Do This— 


If you prefer, we'll send you our descriptive 
booklet, telling all about Rotospeed, samples of 
Rotospeed school printing and details of our easy- 
payment plan. 


Try It Now 


We want you to know by actual use just how 
the Rotospeed can help you in your work. Fill in 
the coupon below, indicating whether you want 
samples only or complete Rotospeed equipment, 
and mail it to us today. 


The Rotospeed Co., 
984 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 





Check whether you want further information or Rotospeed Outfit. 


The Rotospeed Co., 


Please send me descriptive booklet, 
samples of Rotospeed work and de- 
tails for easy payment plan. 


I enclose $3.50. Please ship Roto- 
speed Outfit immediately. 


984 E. Third Street, 


Dayton, Ohio 


NAMBE.....-ccccscces 


ADDREBG, «oo ccccccvcccccsscesesccesccceccecssccsee ‘ 
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7 The Outline Drawings of 





Birds and Animals 





By LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES, the cele- 
brated bird and animal artist, 


4 F bs 
She Runy Blackinrd—vi5 sche are now available for use in School and Home. 


These Outline Drawings, in black and white, are printed on high 
grade paper that will take water-color, colored pencils or crayons. 


WHY use inferior Outlines for color work when Outlines by mas- 
ter artists can be secured ? 
These Outlines are being used in camps, public and private schools, 


| Normal Schools and Colleges, by Girl and Boy Scouts, Camp Fire 
|| Girls, and have been selected for use with the Drawing Master Outfit. 





| Wecarry in stock for your selection 100 Common Bird plates and 
34 Common Animal plates (size 434x932); also 30 Zoo Animals, 
25 Game Birds, 30 Flower plates (size 7)2x9). 


Sold by the set or assorted by the 100 and 1000. 


Send coupon for complete list and samples. 


THE COMSTOCK PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. N., ITHACA, NEW YORK 











THE COMSTOCK PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept. N., Ithaca, New York. 


Please send complete list of Outline Drawings and 
prices, or enclosed find 50c for a special assortment 
of 50 Outlines. 

Name.. 


Address, . 



































‘Decorate Your Schoolroom 


_ Fine Photogravure Portraits 


| of Washington, (as illustrated), Lincoln, Woodrow Wil- 

/ son, and Warren G. Harding. Size 22x28 inches, Price 

| each (unframed), 75 cents; two for $1.40; three for 
$2.00, postpaid. 


| Framed Portraits 


Any of the above framed in our handsome 2-inch Solid 
| Oak, black or brown frames, complete with frame and 
glass and securely packed for shipment, each $3.65, any § 
two $7.00; any three $10.35; express extra. 


Artotypes—Famous Paintings 


Celebrated paintings of the old masters and modern pa‘nters 
as well. A series of the highest grade reproductions, furn.shed 
at moderate cost. Over 2,000 titles, the pom pepalar beng: 


% . 
r ‘ 
4 bk?” A 





The Angelus (Millet), ‘“‘Can’t You Talk?’’ (Holmes), Baby 
Stuart (VanDyck), Close of Day (Adan), Boyhood of Linco!n 
(Johnson), Christ Head at Twelve Years (Hofmann), The 
Colosseum, The Forum, General Washington on Horse (Faed), 
The Gleaners (Millet), The Horse Fair (Bonheur), Madonna 
(Bodenhausen), Madonna of the Chair (Raphael), Return to 


the Farm (Troyon), Shepherdess and Sheep (Lerolle), Sir Galahad 
(Watts), Sistine Madonna (Raphael), Song of the Lark (Breton), 
# The Sower (Millet), Spirit of °76 (Willard), The Horse Shoer 
(Landseer), Stratford-on-Avon, Washington Crossing the Delaware 
(Leutze), The Windmill (Van Ruysdael). 

Size 22x28 Inches. Price each (unframed), $1.10; any two, 
$2.00; any five, $4.80, postpaid. Any of these subjects supplied 
beautifully hand-co!ored at: Each (unframed), $1.75; any two, 
$3.30; any five, $7.75. 


Framed Artotypes 


Any of the above framed in our 2-inch Solid Oak black or brown 
frames to suit the tone of the subject, picture complete with frame 


ana glass and ready to hang. securely en for shipment each, 
$3.90; any two, $7.50; any three, $11.10; any four, 4.70; an 
five, $18.30; express extra. (If hand-colored Artotypes are wanted, 


add 65 cents to cost of each.) Oatalog mailed free. 


Special Day Books for February 


Songs We Like Best. Contains 12 National patriotic airs, 9 pop- 
ular folk songs, 12 favorite opening and miscellaneous songs. 48 
large pages. Per copy, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.50 pos:paid. 

Lincoln Day Entertainments. By Joseph C. Sindelar. 160 
pages. Price, 40 cen.s. 

Washington Day Entertainments. By Joseph C. Sindelar. 176 pages. Price, 40 cents. 

How to Celebrate Washington’s Birthday. By Alice M. Kellogg. 94 pages. Price, 40 cents. 

Patriotic Entertainments for Children. By Marie Irish. 120 pages. Price, 35 cents, 

Polly in History-Land, or Glimpses of Washington. By Edith F. A. U. Painton. A very fine Wash- 

| ingtou’s birthday pay in 4 acts, for 8 or more boys and 6 girls. Time, 1 hour, Scenes, easy. Price, 25c. 
Our 1923 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies for Teachers and Schools, mailed free upon re- 

! quest. Every teacher should have a copy! It is a guide book to the best of everything. 


BECKLEY - CARDY COMPANY 
17 E. Twenty-third Street, Chicago, Ill. 








Dept. 3 B, 























of all classes and ages. This is an in- 
teresting statement in view of the com- 
ment frequently made that the movies 
are destroying a taste for the reading 
of what is worth while. 


The United States Civil Service 
Commission announces open competi- 
tive examinations for both men and 
women for the following educational 
positions in the Philippine Islands: 
High School Teachers, $1,500 to $1,600 
a year; Primary Specialist, $1,500 to 
$2,000 a year; Model Primary Teach- 
ers, $1,500 to $1,600 a year. Address 
applications for further information to 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, 


Consolidation has proved a success 
wherever it has been tried. Indiana 
has more than a thousand consolidated 
schools. Ohio has about eight hun- 
dred. Texas, Tennessee, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, have them by the 
score. Colorado, with its mountains, 
has some of the most successful con- 
solidated schools in America, while 
Iowa has established them by the hun- 
dreds in the last two years. Pennsy]l- 
vania has at the present time about 
two hundred contemplated projects.— 
Lee L. Driver. 

Mr. Ray S. Erlandson, assistant sec- 
retary and director of the business di- 
vision of the National Education As- 
sociation since November 1919, re- 
signed on January 1st. He has joined 
the staff of the International Sunday 
School Council of Religious Education, 
where he will be associated with Mr. 
Hugh S. Magill, formerly Field Secre- 
tary of the N. E. A. Mr. Erlandson 
has been most efficient in the position 
he has held. He has, under the Sec- 
retary, had charge of the busines activ- 
ities of the Association, at a time 
when its growing membership, the 
development of commercial exhibits 
and the establishment of its Journal 
have called for unusual qualities. It is 
stated that-he has long been eager to 
work in the religious field, and while 
his many friends recognize the oppor- 
tunities that await him in his new field, 
those who have come in contact with 
him in his former work, greatly y- 
gret his loss to the Association. Hie 
will be succeeded by Mr. Harold A. 
Allan, who has had a considerable ex- 
perience in educational administrative 
lines and comes from the post of State 
Agent for Rural Education in Maine. 





Death of Professor Augsburg 


D. R. Augsburg, well known in edu- 
cational circles and especially as a 
teacher of Drawing and the author of 
several textbooks on that subject, died 
in Oakland, California, his home on 
Sunday, Dec. 10th. His death was 
very sudden, occurring while he was in 
attendance upon services in the Chris- 
tian Science church. Heart disease 
was the ascribed cause of his death. 
He was 62 years of age. 

Professor Augsburg was director of 
Drawing in the San Francisco State 
Normal -School at the time of his death, 
having gone there from Chicago in 
1916. Earlier in his career he had 
been connected with this same school 
and had been supervisor of drawing in 
the Oakland schools. While located in 
Chicago and in addition to his other 
work he attended many teachers’ gath- 
erings as speaker and instructor on his 
special subject. His several books on 
Drawing were very popular and had a 
wide sale. He will be especially well 
remembered by the older readers of 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, as for several 
years he was a regular contributor to 
its pages in a series of Drawing arti- 
cles. He also prepared the extended 
article on Drawing for the _ books 
Practical Methods, Aids and Devices 
for Teachers published by us. 

Mr. Augsburg was an enthusiast on 
the subject of Drawing. He believed it 
should be everywhere taught in the 
schools and that it could be made a 
most valuable feature in the curricu- 
lum. He had original ideas and dis- 
tinct methods for its presentation, and 
by his written words and personal 
instruction he had given both enthu- 
siasm and proper training in the sub- 
ject to many thousands of teachers. 
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The Very Book You Have| 
Been Wanting — | 
| 


Poems 


Teachers 
Ask For 


Containing 235 Poems Most 
Frequently Requested by 
the Teachers of America 





Price 60 Cents Per Copy 
In Durable Limp Cloth Covers 





HIS is a unique collection of 

I poems. For several years 
there has been published in 
“Normal Instructor-Primary Plans” 
a department of “Poems Our Read- 


ers Have Asked 


been wonderfully popular. 
sands of teachers have requested 
the publication of desired poems. 
This book contains over two hun- 
dred of those which have been most 
frequently asked for. 

Poems Teachers Ask For  in- 
cludes a large number of the re- 
quired poems in state courses of 
study, together with others well 
adapted for memory work, charac- 
ter study and special day exercises 


in the school. 


Teachers and readers will greatly 
appreciate the convenience of this 
compact and comprehensive ar- 
rangement of the choicest and most 
required poems, as well as the sav- 
ing of time and money accomplished 
by securing them in one volume 
rather than in many volumes from 
different publishers. 


A Partial List of the 
Poems Included 


Abou Ben Adhem 
American Flag, The 
Asleep at_the Switch 
Barbara Frietchie 
Barefoot Boy, The 
Breathes There the Man 
Building of the Ship 
Chambered Nautilus, The 
Sharacter of the p- 
py Warrior __ 
Charge of the Light 
rigada 
Children’s Hour 
Christ in Flanders 
Christmas Everywhere 
College Oil Cans 
Crossing the Bar 
Curfew Must Not Ring 
Tonight 
Darius Green and His 
Flying Machine 
Day Well Spent, A 
Driving Home_the Cows 
Each in His Own 
Tongue 
First _Settler’s Story, 
he 
First Snow-fall, The 
Flag Goes By, The 
Give Us Men 
Gradatim 
House by_the Side of 
the Road, The 
low _He Saved St. 
; Michael’s ' 
inclines of the French 


amp 

In Flanders Fields 

In School-Days 

June 

Kentucky Belle 

Lady Moon 

Landing of the Pilgrims 

Lasca 

Leak in the Dike, The 

Legend of Bregenz, A 

Legend of the Organ 
Builder, The 


And More Than 150 Other Poems 
Equally as Good as the Above. 


Poems Teachers Ask For contains 
208 double-column pages, is neatly 
printed on a good grade of paper 
and bound in limp cloth covers. 


Price 60c Per Copy, Postpaid 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 
(new or renewal) $2.50. 
See Other Combination Offers on Page 2. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, DES MOINES, IOWA 
Order from Nearest Point 





This has 
Thou- 


For.”’ 


L’Envoi 

Lips That Touch Lig- 
uor, The 

Little Boy Blue 

ost Chord, The 

Mandalay 

Moo Cow Moo, The 

Nobility 

O Captain! My Captain 

October’s Bright Blue 
Weat'! 


Old Clock on the 
Stairs, The 

Opportunity 

Order for a Picture, 


An 

Over the Hill to the 
Poorhouse 

Owl = the Pussy Cat, 


e 
Paul Revere’s Ride 
Perfect “- 

Planting of the Apple- 


re 
Poorhouse Nan 

Psalm of Life, A 
Raggedy Man, The 
Recessional, The 

Ride of Jennie McNeal 
Robert of Lincoln 
Rock Me to Sleep 
eein’ Things 

even Times One 
Sister and 

ong of the Shirt 
weet and Low 
feacher’s Dream, The 
Thanatopsis 
Village Blacksmith, 


e 

Visit from St. Nich- 
olas, 

We Are Seven 

When the Cows Come 
ome 

Where the West Begins 

Wonderful World, The 

vor Spare that 


ree . 
Your Mission 
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The “Daily Dozen” 
builds shoulders and 
back muscles in 
which you can take 
pride. 


cannot appreciate the fascination, the glow of health, 
the amount of “pep” you acquire from exercising to 
music until you have tried it! 


‘ GREAT and new idea—and more fun than a game! You 


Ten minutes a day of genuine fun will keep you fit. Walter 
Camp has made it possible. The famous “Daily Dozen” Exer- 
cises of this great Yale coach—exercises that reach and 
strengthen every muscle in your body—have been set to music 
on phonograph records, with Mr. Camp’s special permission. 


You put a record on the machine and the lively, spirited 
music carries you through ten minutes of the most exhilara- 
ting fun. A clear vaice on the record gives the commands, tell- 
ing you exactly what to do. You are swept along with a buoy- 
ancy that will amaze you. And the result of this ten minutes’ 
fun a day is a glowing health, a glorious vitality, a springy 
step, a bright eye—and in short, a whole, healthy, breathing 
and zestful man or woman tingling with the very glow of 
life. But the famous “Daily Dozen” do not stop their won- 
derful work there. Far from it. If you are overweight 
they will reduce your waist line. If you are under- 
weight they will put firm, sound flesh on you. They 
revitalize your body. They revive weak, flabby 
muscles and rebuild them into live, vital tissue. 
Thousands of men and women, boys and girls 
are regaining health, strength and vitality 
through use of the “Daily Dozen” Exercises. 


The “Daily Dozen” 
Build Muscle 


Increase your wind, develop your 
chest, strengthen your powers of en- 
durance and your energy to work. 
Put on muscular shoulders, acquire 
strong stomach muscles, get a wonder- 
ful and superb physique—and enjoy 
yourself every minute you are doing it. 


You can say good-bye to constipa- 
tion, headaches, backaches, insomnia, 


aily Dozer 
To Music! 


FREE PROOF that Ten Minutes’ Fun a Day 
Gives You Health, Strength and Vitality 


Overweight? 10 minutes aday Why be run-down, emaciated, 
of the “Daily Dozen” to music half-alive? The “Daily Dozen” 
pid rid you of dangerous excess quickly builds you up. 

esh. 





run-down condition, nervousness, emaciation, 
wantof appetite and thattired, exhausted feeling. 


Five Days’ Free Trial 


You cannot fully appreciate the real joy of 
doing the ‘‘Daily Dozen’’ to musie until you 
try it. So we want to send you, absolutely free 
for five days, the five full-size, ten-inch, double- 
dise records, playable on any dise machine, con- 
taining the complete Daily Dozen Exercises, 
and a book of 60 actual photographs showing 
clearly every movement. A beautiful record al- 
bum comes free with the set. 


No need to send any money. Simply mail the 
coupon below. Enjoy the records for five days, 
and if for any reason you are not satisfied, re- 
turn them and you owe nothing. But if you de- 
cide to keep the records, you can pay for them 
at the easy rate of only $2.50 down, and $2a 
month for four months until the sum of $10.50 is = ¥ 
paid. Thousands of people have paid $15 for the 4 slender and gracc- 
same system. ful form can only 


Simply mail the coupon and see for yourself, at come from a healthy 
our expense, the new, easy, pleasant way to keep physical condition. 
fit. It will add years to your life and make you 
happier by keeping you in glowing health. Mail the coupon today. Address 
HEALTH BUILDERS, Inc., Dept. 102, Garden City, N. Y. 





Five Day Trial Coupon 


HEALTH BUILDERS, Inc., Dept. 102, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send me for five days’ Free Trial at your expense the Complete Health Builder Series con- 
taining Walter Camp’s entire Daily Dozen on five double-dise ten-inch records; the book contain- 
ing the 60 actual photographs; and the beautiful record album, If for any reason I am not sat- 
isfied with the system, I may return it to you and will owe you nothing. But if I decide to keep 
it, I will send you $2.50 in five days (as the first payment) and agree to pay $2 a month for 


four months until the total of $10.50 is paid. 


Po Ee yr a eee ee a ee eee ee ee ee LEI I Tee Te ee ee ee ee ee 
(Please write plainly) 


ae bs ed ea ERA CORES AE OS ME EOR Ce REET OP ORR SSM OER RaEaeeaw eee s beeen eadeaaenr 
If you prefer to take advantage of our cash price send only $10.00. 
(Orders from outside the U. S. are payable cash in full with order.) 
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HE DRAWING MASTER 


With a View to Developing 
Contest Open to Every School Boy and 


POPLGDLPS 


Schools Will Be Divided Sins Four Divisions 
124 Prizes to Be Awarded in each Division 


Class ‘‘A” Division, Schools in Communities of 1,000 population or less. 
Class ‘‘B” Division, Schools in Towns of 1,000 to 10,000 population. 
Class ‘‘C” Division, Schools in cities of 10,000 to 50,000 population. 
Class ‘‘D” Division, Schools in cities of 50,000 population and over. 
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First Prize, $50.00 


PRELIMINARY OR LOCAL CONTEST 
AND EXHIBIT | 


4 The best Poster or Picture 
Fourth P rize, $5.00 i roe by child 6 years 


of age. 























mitted by child 7 years of age. 


MONEY 
OBTAINED 


PAYS FOR 7 | 

DRAWING Seventh Prize, $5.00 submited page Fe fF roe 

MASTER | _ Eighth Prize, $5.00 ore ts oy shia £0 yore 
age. 

SERVICE Ninth Prize, $5.00 The best Poster or Picture sub- 


mitted by child 11 years of age. 


~ ; The best Poster or Picture sub- 
Sixth Prize, $5.00 sitted by child 8 years of age. 








Fifth Prize $5 00 The best Poster or Picture sub- 
9 ° F ; 


$250 in prizes to be awarded in each of the four divisions, as follows : 


Second Prize, $25.00 


The First, Second and Third Prizes to be awarded upon the merit of the 
posters or ‘pictures submitted irrespective of the age of pupil contestant. 


Third Prize, $10.00 


. The best Poster or Picture sub- 
Tenth P rize, $5.00 aiteed by child 12 years of age. 


: The best Poster or Pic- 
Eleventh Prize, $5.00 ii, Stbmitted by child 
13 years of age. 
: The best Poster or Ficture 
Twelfth Prize, $5.00 submitted by child 14 years 
of age. 


7 . The best Post Pic- 
Thirteenth Prize, $5.00 Te Cdadiaeh tp dan 


15 years of age. 


1 The best Post Pic- 
Fourteenth Prize, $5.00 2 best Foster or Pie 


16 years of age. 


Also 110 additional Prizes of $1.00 each 


A Grand Total of $1,000, to Be Divided Into 496 Prizes, All Classifications 





No. 1. Pupils from six to sixteen years of age of any school, 
whether Public, Private or Parochial, are eligible to com- 
pete in this Contest. 


No. 2. Preliminary or Local Contest. To compete in the Na- 
tional Contest, teachers are requested to first conduct a Local 


PRIZE 
POSTERS 
MAILED 
TO 


NORMAL 


Contest between the pupils of their own room or building, 
with as many pupils competing as is possible. The Posters 
or Pictures made for the Local Contest are then to be hung 
as an exhibit in the school or other suitable place, and a Local 
Contest Judge, or the teacher, is to select those of the great- 
est merit as entries in the National Contest. 


Equal Basis for Competition. Dividing the National Contest 
into four divisions enables your school to compete equally 
with any other school of the same class, and your own pupils 
to compete upon the same basis of age with pupils from other 
schools. 


No. 3. Posters to be Certified by Local Teacher. To enter ap- 


INSTRUCTOR 
plications to the National Contest, the local teacher should 


| 
certify on the back of the posters or pictures submitted, 


“a stating over her signature the age of the pupil doing the 
] work, and her verification that the poster has been made en- 
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RULES OF CONTEST: 
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tirely by that pupil, without adult assistance, other than 
helpful suggestions by the teacher. 


No. 4. Subjects from which Selections May be Made. Entries 
in the National Contest may be made from illustrations in 
previous or current issues of any school publication, subjects 
included in the School Service Equipment of The Drawing 
Master Club, or subjects furnished by recognized sources, 
such as Dodson Pictures, Perry Pictures or Comstock Pictures. 


No. 5. Send in Posters and Original Subject, clinned together. 
Posters or Pictures submitted should be accompanied by the 
original from which they are taken, and will be judged in 
accordance with the accuracy, carefulness, skill and orig- 
inality employed in their drawing and coloring. 


The material upon which pictures are submitted, and their 
size, are entirely secondary to the ability displayed by the 
pupil submitting the Poster or Picture entered. 


No. 6. Use of Drawing Master recommended, but not required. 
While the use of either the Drawing Master, or the Junior 
or Senior Membership Boards is recommended because of the 
accuracy and correct proportions obtained in making enlarge- 
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ments with them, the use of this equipment is in no way required of 
_ any pupil entering the Contest. 


No. 7. Where and When to Send Posters. Posters or pictures to be sub- 
mitted for the National Contest are to be mailed to the Contest Edi- 
tor, in care of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y., 
and must be received there on or before April 10th, 1923. 


No. 8. Judges of National Reputation to Judge Contest. Three Judges 
of national repute will be selected by the Editors of Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans, who shall have entire charge in the selection of the 
winners of the various prizes and awards to be made 


No. 9. Announcement of Prize Winners. The announcement of the Win- 
ning Contestants’ Names and their School Address will be made in 
the leading School Publications, immediately upon the close of the 
National Contest. 


No. 10. Winning Posters Exhibited Throughout the United States. The 
Winning Posters will be exhibited at the Oakland Convention of the 
National Education Association in July, 1923, and in many other im- 
portant cities throughout the country during the remainder of the 
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year. 


IMPORTANT ! 


The Drawing Master Club of America has instituted this 
First Annual Poster Contest in the belief that it will be of 
great educational value and assistance to every school 
teacher throughout the United States and Canada. 


The success of this contest in a large measure depends 
upon your co-operation. The work required to success- 
fully conduct this National Contest, the money in prizes, 
and awards to be made, represent no littke investment on 
the part of the Drawing Master Club. It is indicative of 
the Club’s interest in aiding you to teach your pupils 
through visual education of a most practical kind. 


Every school authority believes in visual education, and 
yet it has remained until now an abstract, inactive idea, 
made concrete and of daily value for the first time in 
school history, through the School Service Plan of the 
Drawing Master Club. 


While this contest has been arranged in conjunction with 
the “Normal Instructor,” entirely apart from any thought 
of commercialism, this Contest likewise provides a means 
through which every teacher may easily acquire the Draw- 
ing Master School Service for her schoolroom. 


TEACHERS:—In order that every pupil may know about this national contest kindly cut out these pages and place them on your Bulletin Board. 


ENTRY APPLICATION 





**This is, undoubtedly, the day of the Poster.’’ 


Additional Information for Teachers 


As previously offered, this Service is sent, subject to 
Thirty Days’ Trial. During this thirty-day period, your 
pupils may also use the equipment as a means of prepar- 
ing Posters and Pictures which you will use for your 
Local Contest. 


We would suggest that a small entrance fee be charged 
to see your Local Exhibit (tickets furnished gratis by 
The Drawing Master Club), with which funds you can 
easily pay for the Drawing Master School Service. 


Then enter your Prize Posters in the National Contest, 
and aid your pupils to win one or more of the four hun- 
dred and ninety-six Prizes offered. 


Every boy or girl regardless of age, type of school 
which they attend or experience in drawing, has an equal 
opportunity to compete in this Contest. In doing so, they 
will become better students, and of greater assistance to 
you in your schoolroom work. 

CLIP THE CONTEST COUPON BELOW, and signify 
your intention of having your pupils enter this great 
National Contest. MAIL IN THE COUPON AT ONCE 
so that we may keep you posted and aid you in helping 
your pupils to win a prize for your school. 











—Annye Allison, December issue, Normal In- 








structor. 


**Poster work has assumed sucn an important 
place in our present educational system as to be 
considered almost a subject in itself.’’—G. Ed- 
ward Pendray November issue, Normal In- 


structor. Gentlemen :— 








The Drawing Master Club of 
America 
National Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE DRAWING MASTER CLUB OF AMERICA, 
National Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


The Pupils of my school plan to compete in the National Poster Contest. 
You may send me for 30 days trial, the Drawing Master School Service. 


keep it and remit $5.00 for it ; otherwise I will return it complete. 


Teacher's Name 


N.I. Feb 23 





If satisfactory, I will 
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Send for 
Complete List 


1000 Pictures, 
almost all in 
color, 7x9 in. 
Printed from 
the famous MUMFORD 
PLATES which we own. 
The established standard 


for Bird and Nature pic- 
tures. DODSON CHART 






Ruby-crowned , 
Ringlet 








JOSEPH H. DODSON 
905 Harrison Avenue 
Kankakee, Illinois 


For Visual Education 
Thousands of teachers use them— 








Uccitikineintniatnenntannietannesenaii 


—a wonderful piece of "lsh Grapes | e 

permanent school equipment. Finest . 

collection of Bird and Nature pictures Precious Minerals 
in existence. Price complete $50.00. @ e | 

Write for information. *..* err | 






NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





Dodson 
ature 
ictures 









750 pictures in color— 


Use them with the Drawing 
j Master—with colored chalks 
—and water colors — for 
winter lessons. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Send 50 cents for selection of 17 
pictures, one from 
each group of the 
Bird and Nature col- 
lection. Pictures 
priced at 3 cents each 
on order of 15 or more. 






























































chemistry and physics 


‘They are compact with all 





i 


No. 2777 


of vest pocket size. 


Write to nearest dealer or direct to us for detailed information. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


407 St. Paul Street, 
Washington 


New York Chicago 


Bausch & Lomb 
Direct Vision 
Spectroscopes 


HREE Bausch & Lomb Spectroscopes suitable for use in 


rosion, and the entrance of dust or stray light. 
No. 2775 has a fixed slit. 
No. 2777, as shown, has an adjustable slit. 
No. 2780 has in addition a comparison prism permitting 
two spectra to be compared in the same field. 
All are finished in dull black and provided with leather cases 


departments are now available. 
apertures enclosed to prevent cor- 


Rochester, N. Y. 


San Francisco London 











RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 


get $1,600 a year at appointment and 


are promoted to $2,300 a year. Exami- 
nations held in many places in each state 
soon. Full information about all govern- 
ment positions and questions used by 


the Civil Service Commission free. 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 


Learn At Home 


Bookkeeping, Salesmanship, Shorthand 
Civil Service ~ Earn $75 to $150 a month, 
Write for FREE BOOK of testimonials and par- 
ticulars of all Courses Mention Course preferred. 
BROWN’S HOME- STUDY SCHOOL, 
500 Brown Bldg., Peoria, tll. 


















WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Why gg at Uncertain Jobs? 


When you may be selected 
for a sple ndid Government 
life-time position! Railway 
Mail Clerk appointments, 
every state. Hotel expenses 
» paid. No strikes or shut- 

downs, Age 18-35, common 
= education sufficient. Apply 

for free specimen examina- 
a tion og Re — Columbus 
Institute, L--17,Columbus, 0. 


a TIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete. [18th year.] 
For teachers, extension workers, tea room,, lunchroom, 
institution managers, homemg ikers, ete. Illus. 100-page 
booklet, “The Profession of dlome-Muking”’, FREE. 

| AM, SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E. 58th St., Chicago 





sis ~ 
a month 











Are the walls of YOUR schoolroom | 
tare and cheerless? Why not have 
them homelike and attractive. We tell 
you how on Page Seven. 


Government Clerks Needed 


Men- Women, $1400—$2300. Permanent. Few to travel. 
| About 75,000 vacancies yearly. List of positions sent 





| Free. Write MR. OZMENT, 145, St. Louis, Mo. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Report of N. Y. Rural Committee 


The Committee of Twenty-one in 
New York State was organized as a re- 
sult of a resolution passed by the Con- 
ference Board of Farm Organizations 
in February, 1920. This resolution 
provided that the several farm, farm 
home,, and educational organizations 
should select representatives to serve 
on a committee to study rural school 
conditions in the state and to make a 
report. A complete statement of the 
tentative recommendations of the com- 
mittee is contained in a volume en- 
titled “Rural School Survey of New 
York State.” (Joint Committee on 
Rural Schools, Ithaca, N. Y., 75 cents.) 

The committee recommends that the 
unit for local administration be 
changed from the district to the com- 
munity but in making this change the 
boundaries of all existing districts 
should be left as they are unless a vote 
in a given district favors a change. 
This community district would consist 
of a union free school district, or dis- 
tricts, together with the common 
school districts that are associated in 
economic and social life with the cen- 
ter in which the union free school dis- 
trict is located. In the formation of 
these community units no attention 
should be paid to town and county 
boundaries but topography, roads, 
electric lines, railroads and the exist- 
ing trade and social centers should be 
considered. 

Under the present system of financ- 
ing schools it was found that there are 
two places at which injustices are 
worked: 

1. Local taxation—The present 
unit of taxation—the district—is so 
small and the variations in wealth so 
great that it is a common thing to find 
districts that have a true tax rate that 
is twenty or twenty-five times as great 
as the rate in other districts in the 
same community. To meet this situ- 
ation it is suggested that a large local 
unit of taxation be established so that 
poor and wealthy districts will pool 
their resources in their efforts to pro- 
vide their children with schooling. 

2. State aid.—The present system 
of distribution of state aid is such that 
the rural districts as a group are placed 
at a disadvantage. It is recommended 
that a fund be raised for the equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunity in 
rural communities as contrasted with 
opportunities of city and _ village 
schools. 

Maturity, experience and prepara- 
tion are the three rough measures of a 
teacher’s efficiency. It was found that 
in these respects the teachers in the 
one-teacher schools fall below the 
standards of the larger schools. It is 
recommended that beginning with 
1927 no new teachers should be ad- 
mitted to the service who have not had 
at least two years’ preparation beyond 
high school. It is suggested that de- 
partments be established in the normal 
schools equipped to train teachers for 
service in the rural schools of the state 
and that scholarships of $200 a year 
be given the more capable young men 
and women from rural districts who 
desire to prepare themselves for ser- 
vice in the rural schools. These 
scholarships would be given on condi- 
tion that the candidate agree to serve 
in the rural] schools of the state for 
three years. 

As a further means of assisting 
rural districts to secure strong teach- 
ers it is recommended that a state 
grant of $20 a month be given to 
teachers of either of the following 
groups who teach in the one-teacher 
school: 

1. A normal school graduate or 
equivalent with three years of teach- 
ing experience. 

2. A graduate of one of the rural 
teacher training departments of the 
normal school, 

As a result of its consideration of 
the problem of school consolidation 
the committee decided to recommend 
that in the future schools should be 
consolidated only on the basis of a 
majority vote of each district in a pro- 
posed consolidation. 
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Why Good Dancers 





Everyone admires and wants 
to dance with the person who 
knows the latest steps. Thereis 
no need of being a wall-flower! 
Arthur Murray, America’s fore- 
most dancing teacher, has per- 
fected a wonderful new method 
by which you can learn any of 
the newest — in a few min- 
utes and all of the dances in a 
short time. 

Even if you don’t know one 
step from another, you can quick- 
ly and easily master any dance 
without music and without part- 
ner right in your own home. 
Yoursuccessis guaranteed. 
The Vanderbilts and scores of 
other socially prominent people 
have chosen Mr. Murray as their 
dancing instructor. More than 
90,000 people have learned to become popular dancers 
through his easy learn-at-home methods. 


New Easy Way 


To show you how easily and quickly you can learn his 
new Way, Arthur Murray has consented to send, for but a 
limited time, aspecial course of sixteen dancing lessons 
for only $1.00. This extraordinary offer is made to prove 
you will enjoy learning the newest steps in the privacy of 
— own home- without onlookers to embarrass you. 

ou need not send any money now. When the 

postman hands you the 16 lesson course, just deposit $1 
with him, plus a few cents postage, in full payment. 
If within five days you are not delighted, return the lessons 
and your money will be promptly refunded. 

This unusual offer may not be made again. Write today 
for the sixteen lesson course. If you prefer, send the dol- 
lar now and we will pay the postage. The lessons will be 
sent promptly, in plain cover. Learn at home and surprise 
your friends. Act nOwW and be a good dancer soon, 


Arthur Murray, Studio 598, 801, MadisonAve.,N.Y. 


YOUR FUTURE 


Depends on how you prepare 
yourself now. Personal power 
lies in the Art of Expression. 
Its study will make you more success- 
ful and increase your popularity and 
earning power. 


ELOCUTION 


Whatever bt 7 emake or position, 
you can improve by our course in Public 
Speaking, dramatic reading and entertaining, 
which includes physical culture and voice 
raining. Mothers and teachers can instruct 
their children to recite. Diplomas awarded. 
Associated with the Chaffee penis (oral) 
School of Expression, Detroit, Mic! 


Address, THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
Dept, 8, 136 McLean Avenue, Detroit, Nich, 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Courses for Postmaster, Departmental Clerk, Railway 
Mail Clerk, City Carrier, P. O. Clerk, Rural Carrier, etc. 
Unexcelled $15 courses only $5 for short time. Nearly 
15 years’ experience in the Postalservice, and 13 years’ 
experience in preparing applicants for Government po- 
sitions. Several sample lesson sheets and valuable illus- 
trated catalog free. CIVIL SERVICE CORRES. 
SCHOOL, 5126 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘Hicuer Epucation; 


Courses in English, Spanish, 
Methematics, Chemistry, Draw- 
ing, Education, Business and in 
35 other subjects are given by cor- 
respondence. Begin any time. 


> Ohe Wuiversity of Chiragn ; 


st Year Division1, Chicavo, ny 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


You can read music like this quickly 
«N YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 
It tells how to “—" to play ——. Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, etc. layers. Your 
only expense Shout 2c per day for music and postage used, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGE 




















H YOU WANT 
Train For The Job cv som: 
and pay for it according to the salary. We guarantce 


our graduates positions paying monthly the total prepar: 
tion cost; otherwise woes becomes free. Rema 
offer fully’ explained. Write for “Special Bonding Plan B.” 
GREENFIELD BUSINESS COLLEGE, GREENFIELD, OHIO. 













with Leather ppae case $1.00--Send stamps or coin 
for a“ — Carry it with you~ Nothing else 
can save your easth Your teeth are never clean unvl you 

clean Between. FLOSSY DENTAL CO. (Dept. 80) Evanston, lil Ne 








74] Byron W. King’s School of Oratory 
3 Courses for ‘Teachers, ELOCUTION 
Lyceum an’ 
Chi autaugua Work. Speech defec ot 
Loss of rice positively cured. t 
School of Speech Arts in America. Se ado 
prospectus. Pittsburgh, Pa., Mt. Oliver. 








Pass Eighth Grade Examinations 
SAVE TIME reviewing for 8th grad 
examinations. The 48 page book of 

, Nebraska &th grade questions given 
in the past, should be in the hands 
of each 8th grader. Over 2,000 live 
questions on 8th grade subjects. 
Prive 40c.,4 or more 35e postpaic 
WARP PUB. CO., MINDEN, NEBR. 
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If ambitious to improve 
your drawing ability, 
learn by the Landon 
PICTURE CHART 
METHOD to do original 
work. The Landon 
Course teaches you in } 
your spare time, at ,~ 
home, by mail. ThewdgY 
Picture Charts in each yan 
lesson show you just howto start original 
heads, hands, figures, animals, etc., and 
place each line in completing them. The 
Landon Course has simplified drawing 
and surpasses any other teaching method. It is 
endorsed by leading artists everywhere. A child 
ean readily grasp and understand this plan of 
instruction. Send your sketch of Uncle Sam for 
full information, test lesson plate, examples of 
students’ work and evidence of what you, too, 
ean accomplish. Please state your age. 


The Landon School 


653 National Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 













PREPARE FOR KINDERGARTEN 
AND ELEMENTARY TEACHING 


This profession offers very interesting, congenial, 
and high salaried employment. 
The demand, too, for well trained persons in this 
field is increasing greatly. 
Select a college that has maintained the highest 
standards for along period of years. Investigate 
the history and standing of the 
CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE 
(Accredited in All States) 
The mid-year semester begins February 1st. 
Address the Registrar for book ot courses. 
711 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Dept. 791 Evanston, Ili. 


SPEEGHES-ESSAYS-DEBATES 


We have for sale prepared speeches, orations, essays, 
discourses, and addresses on 1,300 different subjects. Also 
debates on both sides of 200 subjects. We will write on 
any new subject at a very reasonable rate. All work 
done by college graduates, Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Send for our free catalogue explaining 
our business and containing list of 1,500 subjects. 


Columbian Information Bureau, Washington, D.C, 


High School Course 
in 2 Years (Raa 


School Course at home in 
Macionn, T°Tniorsnd ‘thirty-six other prectical 
rofessions. o ] 
courses are descr’ bed in our Free Bulletin, Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-267, Drexel Ave. & S8th St. 


TAMMER more 


Kill the fear of hammering, Re-education 

the key. The widely famed Hatfield Method 

fully outlined in an accurate, dependable, 

worthwhile book--‘‘HOW Tv STOP STAMMERING.’ 
inspired thousands. Pt 


It has . Free copy today. 
THE HATFIELD INSTITUTE, 109 N. Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. 
It’s all the same to us—a five, six, 
eight, ten, twelve, fifteen, eighteen or 


twenty foot Flag for your school free 
of all cost. Name the size you want 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The School a Force for Peace 
_ it is my belief, extravagant though 
it may seem in the present state of na- 
tional suspicions and antagonisms, that 
the educators of childhood and youth 
can, if they have the vision and the de- 
sire, be the strongest force for peace 
.and good-will amongst the democracies. 
If in our collective and individual ca- 
pacities we rise to a concept of our 
world-wide humanist mission, we can- 
not but be a force greater than any 
that kings or statesmen can mobilize. 
There can be no doubt that the 
school is an international factor of 
potent force, and it is within the power 
of its teachers to use it for the de- 
struction or the healing of the nations. 
It is a sacred trust, a dynamic concept, 
and if we are to be faithful to it, we 
must realize ourselves as world citi- 
zens whose task it is to integrate its 
moral and spiritual forces. We must 
banish from the schools a nationalism 
that does not find its highest expres- 
sion in service to humanity. We must 
eradicate national jealousies, preju- 
dices, and hatreds, and let the spirit of 
common childhood, common parent- 
hood permeate and brood over the 
schools. To us is given the privilege 
of seeing a common humanity sancti- 
fied and made pure in the child we edu- 
cate.—W. G. Cove, President National 
Union of Teachers of England and 
Wales. 


Reading Tests and Results 

Superintendent Partington of Shel- 
by County, Ohio, writes in the Hduca- 
tional Research Bulletin that he has 
the reading score of every child in the 
county from Grades III to VIII. He 
believes that, though medians have 
significance, the individual score is the 
real concrete evidence which the teach- 
er and supervisor should use. On the 
basis of the test results, Superinten- 
dent Partington plans “to reclassify 
many of the boys and girls in the 
county. Some of the sixth grade pu- 
pils have seventh grade reading ability, 
while some of the fifth grade pupils 
have only third grade reading power. 

“By our test scores we can put our 
fingers on the rapid-poor reader and 
encourage him to go slower and under- 
stand what he reads. The slow-good 
reader can be told that he is putting 
too much time on the unimportant 
words; he can be encouraged to pay 
attention in order to increase his 
speed.” 

The following directions have been 
given to the teachers to bring the 
schools up to standard in reading: 

1. Drill upon new and difficult words 
in the assignment. 

2. Silent reading (seat work) with 
a time limit. 

8. Questions for thought when time 
is up. 

x Intensive phrase and word-group- 
ing drills. 

5. Dramatization (simple, purpose- 
ful, but not elaborate). 

6. Discourage lip and vocal cord 
movements in silent reading. 

7. Oral reading must be done in 





and you'll get it. Read Page Seven. 


natural voice and manner. 














BOX 25, 











and Elementary Callede: 


' 
“National Kindergarten 


SUMMER SESSION JUNE 18-AUGUST 10 


Practical courses for Kindergarten and Primary Grade Teachers. Credit toward diploma. 
Dormitories on College Grounds. Observation in Kindergarten and Primary Grades of 
Public Schools and in the College Demonstration School. Ideal_ recreations for Sum- 
mer Students in Chicago. Write the Registrar for Bulletin and Book of Views. 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE, 
2944 MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT 
WANTS TEACHERS 





NA Nt LEB Clan 





During the next few months, the U. S. Government will 
APPOINT MANY RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS. 


STEADY POSITIONS 


These are steady positions. Strikes, poor business conditions, 
lockouts or politics will not affect them. Railway Mail Clerks 
get their pay for twelve full months every year. There is no 
such thing as “HARD TIMES”’ in the U. S. Government 
Service. 


$1600 TO $2300 A YEAR 


These Railway Mail Clerks will get $1600 the first year, being 
paid on the first and fifteenth of each month. ($66.67 each pay 
day.) Their pay will be increased $100 a year until they are 
getting $2300 a year. ($95.84 each pay day.) 


PAID VACATION 


Railway Mail Clerks, like all Government employees, are 
given a yearly vacation of 15 working days (about 18 days.) 
Also—they usually work 3 days and have 3 days off duty or in 
the same proportion. During this off duty and vacation, their 
pay continues just as though they were working. When they 
grow old, they are retired with a pension. 


COMPARE 


Compare these conditions which obtain in U. S. Government 
positions with your present or your prospective condition, per- 
haps changing positions frequently, kicking around from post 
to pillar, no chance in sight for PERMANENT employment; 
frequently out of a position and the year’s average salary very 
low. DO YOU EARN $1600 EVERY YEAR? HAVE YOU 
ANY ASSURANCE THAT A FEW YEARS FROM NOW 
YOU WILL GET $2300 EVERY YEAR? 


POSITION IS EASY FOR TEACHERS TO GET 


These U. S. Government positions are not hard to get. Coun- 
try residents and city residents stand equal chance. Because 
of their education and ability, teachers easily stand high and 
get appointment. Experience is unnecessary, and political in- 
fluence is not used. 


GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS OPEN 7 


Fill out the following coupon. Tear it off; and mail sail 
it today—now, at once. We will immediately 


send you a free list of U.S. Government posi- Pn a 
: e Dept. M250 
tions now open to teachers ; also free copy | mouhanter. 4.2. 
of our copyright book; ‘“‘How to. Get a ~ asKinaly, send me, without 
a Government Position’’; we will also gg’ PTE Boom oy ful ae. 
explain to you our proposition of P Ys Pg rae ye fy B— 
FREE COACHING for these , Ps i gen RE 

2 - a © sitions and How to Get Them'’; (4) A 
coming examinations—DO oe ES. See ee a oe 
IT NOW—tThis invest- ss aii places of the ‘coming “examinations in 


my locality. 
....Railway Mail Clerk... .($1600-$2300) 
....Bookkoeper 


ment of two cents fora 


“ees a Gees ceccoeesec 400- 
postage stamp may BA Saas eee 
change your en- ol leustome Positions 2.0.2.1. 206990032000) 
tire future life D oo ORCOMO Tan AuGOP...ccccccccccs ($2040-$3000) 

/ WR 5s cadacedecadindcccarcacuacandsccedts eaeasbuaeens “és 


/ Address .....+. ecceccecccceccece PPITTTTITITITITTTTTT TTT iit 


74 Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It—WRITE PLAINLY—M250 
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Order February Pictures NOW 


WASHINGTON, 
LOWELL, DICKENS 


Ohe 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3%. For 50or 


LINCOLN, LONGFELLOW, 


“Perry Pictures 


more. ; 
more. The Mill 











| J have used your pic- 
tures the past year and 
have been pleased with 
them in every way. Itis 
my plan to continue the 
study of the pictures this 
year. 
| We have enjoyed your 7x9 
pictures in our school 
work for several years 
and still find use for new 
ones, 
I find it impossible to 
carry on history or geog- 
| raphy work without the 


1600 miniature 


9x 12 
a Bird picture i 





use of your pictures. printed in the 
SEND Send 15 Cents in 
$2.00 FOR for this compl 





Washington and Lincoln 
or President Harding. 





TWOCENT SIZE. 5%x8. For 25or ) sere nae 
Send 50 cents for 25 > — BIRD PICTURES 
pictures of Washington, R : 
Lincoln, Longfellow, We want every reader of this | IN NATURAL 
ost. monk fice euch 1 Journal to have a copy of our | COLORS 
Washington, Lincoln, . 
Lowell, Longfellow~ his || NEW Three Cents Each for 
birthplace — and Presi- || F 
dent Harding in the ]| 1923 15 or more. Size 7 x 9. 
| 10x 12 size, six pictures. CATALOGUE Specimen picture is in- 
| cluded in The Perry 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF 64 PAGES peeienni tibiae. 


a Two Cent picture 
a New York Edition picture 


a Ten Cent picture on paper 


54 pictures each about 1% x2, 





illustrations 





SEND 50 
CENTS FOR 
25 Art Subjects, size 
5% x 8, or 
25 for children, or 


n Colors, 7x9 
25 Madonnas, or 


Catalogue 25 Historical, etc., or 
: 25 on the Life of Christ, 
coin or stamps or 


ete Catalogue chides ee eee 


Bonheur. 











$1.00 e 


and “The Mill, 








Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes. 


Size 22 x 28 inches, including the white margin. 
Send $2.00 for the two shown here or for “Song of the Lark” 


The [ee rry Pictures © cox 13, 


ach for two or more; $1.25 for one 


” or “Sir Galahad,” or “Baby Stuart,” or any two. 





MALDEN,MASS. 


















































6“ ” 
CRAYOLA” Crayons 

ee] and Talent in Drawing 

<s 

ey? Ability to draw comes from 

se careful instruction, and a 

x good deal of practice to gain 

es: in observation and technical 

oe] facility. 

>> 

lee] “CRAYOLA” CRAYONS have 

“11 helped hundreds of thousands of 

We] children from the “scribble [9 
Het stage” through high school. [%?: 
rate. “CRAYOLA” is going to help fet: 
#4] hosts of other children in the [a 
293] study of color work and repre- [{¥; 
+f] sentation. “CRAYOLA” standsfor [¢¥ 
xe quality in crayons, for good color iy: 
34] assortment and right texture. Peet 
OS hota 
Rs The very best way for teachers to Rt 
le + stimulate pupils is to show them +9 
OG the ease with which apparently Ree 
it,%]  difficultdrawings aremade. The 449. 
*,*. living example acts asa stimulus. 44%. 
+,%. LECTURERS CHALKS are the aS¢ 
bese teacher’s friend in demonstration. X3€ 
Se Let us send you a brochure on SESE 
tel thesubject of blackboard draw- eG 
Poet ing, and color charts. eG 
gS +4 
et! BINNEY & SMITH CO. {fy 
ere «Makers of od 
4] GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS éS¢ 
pede “ArtistA” Water Colors 5596 
Ke3] 41 E. 42nd Street, New York, fe 
es] ty 
1%," x2 
L*, + 
[ete 
Bese 

+4. 

etoyy ; 

reg tretafgtyt 
fatateteretateteten 

stety tater ty 
statatet 


















We Return to the Teaching 
Profession More Than 
We Take From It 


For various reasons, many former principals 
and teachers have become associated with us, 
in placing into public libraries, colleges, schools 
and private homes the universally endorsed 
LARNED’S HISTORY FOR READY REF- 
ERENCE, and other books. Almost without 
exception they have achieved a success far be- 
yond the possibilities in school work—in educa- 
tional influence, financial reward, reflex benefit 
of intercourse with adult minds, commercial 
standing, etc. 


The Opportunity Now Is Greater 
Than Ever Before 


On account of the remarkable success of 
former editions and the wide-spread demand 
for a work that will meet the broad needs of 
the multitude of people now interested in all 
phases of world affairs and their historical 
background, we have spent seven years in re- 
search and editorial work and are now ready 
to offer 


The New Larned History For Ready 
Reference, Reading and Research 
12 Volumes, 10,000 Pages 
Complete Historical Atlas, Illustrated 


Produced at a cost of nearly 
half a million dollars 


Being really up-to-date and a genuinely new 
work—the only one of its kind in any language 
—we expect a phenomenal sale forit and those 
who join us now will have choice of virgin 
territory. 

They will also have the advantage of strong 
endorsement of educators and public men and 
women and a prospect in every home where 
there are intelligent people. 

Write at once for our 96-page book giving 
description and specimens of text pages, maps 
and illustrations ; alsodetails of our plan where- 
by you may become an exclusive salesand club 
organizer, with an opening for rapid advance- 
ment, 

Tell us about your age, education, profes- 
sional and business experience. You will be 
under no obligation ; your letter will be held in 
confidence. 


We train beginners, 
Department C. 
C. A. NICHOLS PUBLISHING CO. 
Business founded 1851 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Burbank on Children 


Luther Burbank believes better men 
and women can be produced by much 
the same methods as he has employed 
in molding new forms of plant life. 

He voiced this opinion to A. N. Far- 
mer of the Brotherhood of American 
Yeomen when the latter visited the 
wizard in his Santa Rosa home in Cali- 
fornia to discuss the home for mother- 
less and fatherless children which the 
Yeomen plan to establish. 

“Children,” said Mr. Burbank, 
“are more amenable to direction than 
plants. I have succeeded in changing 
several hundred grains, grasses, vege- 
tables, fruits and flowers in my sixty 
years of work. But I accomplished 
these changes only through several 
generations of plant life. The charac- 
ter of a child can be molded in the 
impressionable years between infancy 
and manhood. Educational direction, 
wholesome environment and moral 
training are forces to which every nor- 
mal child will respond. I hope the 
same laws which I discovered and 
demonstrated in plant life will be ap- 
plied to the improvement of the human 
race.” : 

Mr. Farmer said he found the great 
California scientist as profoundly in- 
terested in child welfare and educa- 
tional movements as in the evolution 
of new species of plants and flowers. 





Safety Contest Winners 


Mrs. Anne Rogers, a teacher of 
Sterling, Colorado, was received at the 
White House early in December, and 
presented by President Harding with 
a diploma of honor in recognition of 
her success in having contributed the 
best safety lesson submitted in a teach- 
ers’ contest conducted as part of the 
1921 national safety campaign. At 
the same time J. Schuyler Loomis, 
fourteen years old, Limerick, New 
York, winner in a safety essay contest 
conducted by the National Grange, 
was presented to the President and re- 
ceived a certificate of merit. The pre- 
sentation exercises culminated a 
week’s entertainment in honor of Mrs. 
Rogers and the New York boy, pro- 
vided by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce which gave Mrs. 
Rogers $500.00 in cash and the cost 
of a trip to Washington, and young 
Loomis a gold medal and a trip to 
Washington as tokens of their success. 
Dr. John J. Tigert, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, introduced the 
winners and those accompanying 
them to the President. Dr. Tigert is 
chairman of the Highway Education 
Board, which conducted the contest 
and is now concluding a second na- 
tional safety campaign. 





A Fine Record Recognized 


To be present at the opening session 
and remain until the chairman’s gavel 
falls at adjournment at fifty consecu- 
tive meetings of a state teachers’ asso- 
ciation is the remarkable record of 
President Homer H. Seerley of the 
Iowa State Teachers’ College at Cedar 
Falls. For fifty years he has been a 
member of the Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association and he has not missed a 
single meeting in the fifty years. In 
recognition of this fact and of Presi- 
dent Seerley’s labors in behalf of the 
cause of education a large part of one 
of the sessions of the recent conven- 
tion was given over to paying tribute 
to President Seerley and his work. 
As a token of the esteem and honor in 
which he is held, he was presented with 
a life membership in the State Teach- 
ers’ Association and in the N. E. A. 
L. H. Minkel of Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
President of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, tendered the life membership 
in behalf of his organization and Wil- 
liam B. Owen, President of the Na- 
tional Education Association, the life 
membership in behalf of the national 
organization. Appropriate resolutions 
were adopted and President Seerley 
spoke fittingly in accepting the remem- 
brances. It was an occasion long to be 
remembered by the thousands of teach- 
ers present. 
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Graded Language 


and Composition 












































= A New 
esrossres EDUCATIONAL — Series of 
Graded Language Inexpensive 
and Composition Text Books 
Hammond Providing 
| runocrsce |%} | a Practical 
a Course 
& in Language 
caiipaheiline Work 
o}|_—"""_{=} | for All the 
Grades 
Prepaid Prices 


Books I and II combined in one volume— 
For Teachers’ Use in First and Second 
Grades, 25 cents per copy in 
strong paper covers; 32 cents per 
copy in limp cloth covers. 

Book III—For Third Grade \ ,in.s'one. 

Book IV—For Fourth Grade / 16 cents 

Book V —For Fifth Grade per copy 

Book VI—For Sixth Grade In limp 

Book VII—For Seventh Grade °4 cents 

Book VilI—Fer Eighth Grade 


per copy 











This new series of Graded Language and 
Composition books offers an exceedingly at- 
tractive and practical course in these sub- 
jects for all the grades. All non-essentials 
are omitted but the real and vita! features 
of language are presented in a way easily 
understood and applied by the student. Just 
enough technical work is given to produce 
intelligent construction, and it is correctly 
distributed throughout the course. Compo- 
sition work is developed by a very interest- 
ing system that trains the pupil in habits 
of clear thinking and accurate expression. 

The combined volume for teachers’ use in 
the First and Second Grades contains games 
and plays for Language training, dramati- 
zation, stories for telling and reproduction, 
and other valuable material for Language 
teaching in these grades. 

The entire series has been prepared by 
capable and experienced teachers and is 
based upon the latest and best pedagogical 
methods. 

The Graded Language and Composition 
books have met with instant favor wherever 
they have been introduced. They appeal 
especially to the pupils because they are 
small and convenient to use and because they 
present the subject of Language in an at- 
tractive and interesting manner. 


Some of the Features 


1. Easy Story work with a purpose. 

2. Dramatization. 

3. Definite and pointed instruction and 
help in Composition. 

4. Story Method in teaching the “Helping 
Words.” 

5. Pronunciation Drills. 

6. Practical study and use of Synonyms. 

7. Standard poems and prose selections 
with suggestions for teaching and study. 

8. Convenient Topical arrangement. 

9. Good Manners in Home, School and 
Street developed: through oral and written 
Composition Work. 

10. Fundamentals of English clearly and 
simply presented. 

11. Special Devices for teaching words fre- 
quently misused and misunderstood. 

12. Letter Writing and Oral English made 
interesting, practical and natural. 


Sanitary--Convenient-- 


Inexpensive 


The use of the books comprising the “Grad- 
ed | and Composition” Series is 
equally as advantageous either in free text- 
book schools or in schools where the books 
are purchased by the pupils. 

Each child in each grade will obtain a fresh 
new book, which does away with any dis- 
satisfaction on the part of pupil or parent 
because of books having been previously 
used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be 
presented outright to the pupils instead of 
being loaned to them, as is the usual custom, 
and the cost will be less than for the larger 
and more expensive books even though the 
latter are used successively by different 
pupils. 

In schools where the books are purchased 
by the pupils the very low price places the 
series easily within the reach of every one. 








Send a trial order today. For prices see 
schedule printed above. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Order from Nearest Point. 
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“Keeping Wellis More Vital Than Getting Well” 
LIPPINCOTT’S 
HEALTH SERIES 


Will Show the Children How. 














BROADHURST —AII Through the Day 
the Mother Goose Way - - 75c 
For Second Grades 
Presents in a unique manner adapted to 
young children the most important prin- 
ciples of healthful living. Beautifully 
illustrated and artistically decorated. 


JONES—Keep Well Stories for Little 
Folks - - - - e 68c 


For Third and Fourth Grades 
Considered the best method for teaching 
children the most important truths of 
hygienic living and sanitation. Used ex- 
tensively with excellent results as basic 
text in Hygiene and Physiology and as 
supplementary reader. 


HAVILAND—Modern Physiology, Hy- 
giene and Health 
(Brand-new series of three books 
grades IV to VIII inclusive) 
Primer—The Most Wonderful House in 
the World—A Basic Text on the Me- 
chanics and Hygiene of the Body. .80c 
Book I—The Play House—Basic Text in 
Home Hygiene .........seeeeeees 88c 
Book II—Good Neighbors—A Study in 
Vocational and Community Hygiene 
Every chapter ends with Things to Do, 
Things to Remember, and Things to 
Think About $1.12 


BROADHURST—Home and Commun- 
ity Hygiene - - - $2.50 
(For High School, Home Economic 
Classes and the individual) 
A text book of personal and public health 
presenting a veritable mine of informa- 
tion. Fills a long-felt need. 


Liberal Terms of Introduction 
Write for Samples 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Spencerian 


School Pens 


Spencerian Steel Pens are 

e best for schoolroom use 
because they outwear any two 
ordinary pens. They retain 
their smooth-writing points 
longer against the misuse and 
hard wear that children put 
upon pens. Children become 
better writers quickly with 
these good tools. 

For more than half a cen- 
tury Spencerian Steel Pens 
have been the standard for 
™ © «school pens. Superintendents 
<i and teachers may obtain sam- 

- ple pens on request. Supplies 
can be obtained from the 
trade. Write us for samples. 

Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 

No. 1—College, fine point ; 
double elastic. 
No. et ge gy | House, 


for 


Pewee reese rresserees 















































ing. 
No. 5—School, fine point ; 
semi-elastic. 
No. 47—Intermediate, 
— point; stiff ac- 
ion, 








ENTERTAINMENTS 


Here are some good ones 














Community Stunts (new)...-++s++sseeceesees 85e 8 
Sparkin’ Peggy Jane (Novelty duet) 35¢ 3 
Sally and Si at the Circus (Duet)... Scl ow 
We’ve Got the Mumps (Action song) 35e | @ O 
Commencement Treasury (for High Schools).- 50c | 3 
Cc t Handbook (Eighth Grade).... 35¢ = 
Commencement Helps and Hints.......--++++ 85e | 8 
Send for “Good Things Jor Graduates” | 


The Willis N. Bugbee Co., Dept. A, Syracuse,N.Y,. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 
Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas, 
Pageants, Musical Readings, Finger Plays,Motion & Pantomine 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
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Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference 


The Cleveland meeting of the Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference at 
Cleveland next April promises to be 
one of the most important sessions in 
the history of the Association. There 
is to be an unusually strong program 
with many well-known speakers, and 
with excellent opportunities for obser- 
vation and discussion of a great vari- 
ety of work. In addition to a fine pro- 
gram the Conference is to take up a 
number of important matters pertain- 
ing to organization and affiliation. 

One of the most interesting events 
of the week will be the Music Memory 
Contest by the pupils of the Cleveland 
Public Schools. This contest will be 
held in Masonic Hall on the last Friday 
afternoon of the session, this being the 
first time in the history of the Con- 
ference that such a contest has been 
staged. J. Powell Jones, Supervisor of 
Music in the Cleveland Public Schools, 
Mrs. Adella Prentiss Hughes, Manager 
of the Cleveland Orchestra, and Rus- 
sell V. Morgan, Supervisor of. Instru- 
mental Music, Educational Depart- 
ment, Cleveland, constitute the local 
commiitee; and the Association is 
assured of the most cordial support 
and cooperation on the part of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, the School Music 
Department of the Public Schools, and 
of various musical organizations. 

The meeting is to be held April 9 to 
13, 1923. Most of the sessions will be 
at the Statler Hotel, which has been 
chosen as headquarters. Practically 
all of the railroads of the country have 
granted a rate of a fare and a half for 
the round trip in connection with the 
meeting. Every music supervisor who 
pays his dues in advance will receive 
from the treasurer an_ identification 
certificate which entitles him to pur- 
chase tickets for himself and his family 
at the reduced rate. A membership in 
the Conference is three dollars for 
new members and two dollars for re- 
newals. The treasurer is Mr. A. Ver- 
non McFee, Johnson City, Tennessee. 





Kindergarten Progress 


The annual report of the National 
Kindergarten Association shows that 
during the past year it has brought 
about the establishment of 65 new kin- 
dergartens in 36 cities and towns. 
With but one exception these were 
opened by the Field Secretaries of the 
organization as follows: 42 in Cali- 
fornia, 18 in Kansas, and 4 in Pennsyl- 
vania. The Association says it has 
been instrumental in opening alto- 
gether 502 kindergartens, and that 
these classes have trained more than 
150,000 children who would otherwise 
not have had this educational ad- 
vantage. 

Assurances have been received by 
the Association that persons in Ala- 
bama, Connecticut, Florida, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Nebras- 
ka, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Tennessee, and Washington are work- 
ing to secure, this winter, the enact- 
ment of laws providing for the es- 
tablishment of kindergartens upon 
petition of parents, such a law having 
brought California up from ninth to 
first place in the Union. Eight states, 
California, Arizona, Nevada, Maine, 
Texas, Kansas, Pennsylvania and Wis- 
consin, now have similar laws. Cali- 
fornia is the only state having more 
than thirty per cent of its children in 
kindergartens. 

Additional information, advice and 
literature will be furnished upon re- 
quest to the Association, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York. 


$50 A Wee 





EVENINGS. I made it. Mail Order 
business, booklet for stamp tells 
w 





all Holidays, Minstrel Shows, 

HandBools: Make-Up Gocaaa| New Minstrel Shows, 
Musical Comedies, and Re- 
vues, suitable for high school 


e catalog Free. 
T. S. DENISON & CO. 
and college presentation, 


623 So. Wabash, Dept. 
cuicacd - 58 

















Don’t waste your time or that of the 
children sharpening pencils the old 
fashioned way. Let us send you one 
of our Large Size Automatic Pencil 
Sharpeners—free of all cost. Read 
our liberal offer on Page Seven. 





how. Sample and plan 25e. Free 


12 articles worth $3. ALNI SCOTT, COHOES, N. Y. 


See How It Works 


Here is a blessing to every teacher. No 
more sticky fingers and untidy muss 
when pasting---no muss---no fuss. Turn 
this new Tip-Tap-Top bottle upside down 
and tapit where the Mucilage is wanted 
---one drop with every tap. 

Spreader on bottle. Always air-tight 
and incondition, Filled with finest Mucil- 
glue, Useitin place of Mucilage, Paste 
or Glue--It’s better and more economical. 
15 cents per bottle with this ad 
$1.25 per dozen postpaid. 


Jem Products Corporation, 612 S.Canai Street. Chicago. 
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FREE 


A72-page“Jot-It-Down” 
memorandum book FREE 
with each Ingersoll Pen- 
cil this month. 














STOP FORGETTING 


HIS 72-page “Jot-it-down” memorandum book, 
Bt he ten 8 bound, contains 20 pages of use- 
ful information for quick references—postal rates, 
1923 and 1924 calendars, populations of big cities, 
etc. And 50 blank pages ruled for memoranda. 


Start the New Year right. Eliminate the waste of 
energy and labor you suffer with old-fashioned 
pencils. Broken points. Constant sharpening. 
Unsightly litter. Stubs to throw away. Smudged 
fingers. Spots on gloves and clothes. Every now 
and then a cut finger. And never before more 
than two inches of any old-fashioned pencil ever 
really used for writing. 


Ingersoll Pencils Stop This 


Nosharpening. Point always ready. Turnsout orin. Pushes 
in when not in use. No muss. No smudging. No untidy 
spots on fingers orclothes. No cuts. Double length leads. 
One box writes more than a dozen old-fashioned pencils. 
Reloads in 20seconds. A thoroughly practical hand-writing 
tool —the first real pencil improvement i:» years and — 
Ingersoll reliability at Ingersoll prices — due to Ingersoll 
methods and quantity production. 

Teach your pupils economy—pencil economy. Give them 
an perc ata them you practice what you preach by 
using an Ingersoll Pencil. 

See your dealer today. Ask to see the Ingerso}| Pencil in 
the black box with the red and white dots, and the free 
“Jot-it-down” book. If the Ingersoll model you wish is not 
in stock, ask your dealer to get it; or write to us. 


Ca 


ago. |v... Pat, ore! 










THE INGERSOLL 
REDIPOINT CO., Inc. 
Wm. H. Ingersoll, Pres. 
Formerly of 
Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 
461 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 


Ingersoll Pencils 


50c¢-*1 


These Rolled 
Silver Plate 
Models Retail 






These Aluminum 
Models Retail for 
for 


$1 each 50 each 
Ingersoll Pencils 
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‘Souvenirs for Closing Da 


The Daintiest and Most Attractive Styles We Have Ever Offered 


HE custom of presenting to each pupil at close of school some suitable gift or 
token of remembrance is being practiced by teachers more and more each year. 


There are no gifts that will bring greater pleasure to pupils on Closing Day or that 

they will treasure more highly in the years to come than the Owen Souvenirs. Their 

beautiful designs and dainty coloring, their individuality and personal appeal, and their ap- 
propriateness, all combine to make them the ideal gifts from teacher to pupils. 

Printed Especially for Each School. We will print your Souvenirs especially for your , 
school. They will bear your name and the name of your school, also the names of your f § 
school officers, your pupils, and, if ordered, your photograph or that of the school building, 4 
as preferred. It is these personal features that make our Souvenirs so acceptable to the 
pupil, and insure their being kept and prized for many years to come. 


Booklet and Folder Souvenirs in Eight Handsome Designs 


The illustrations appearing on each side of this page afford but a meager idea of the 
beauty and attractiveness of the eight designs which will be printed on our Booklet and 
Yolder Souvenirs for Closing Day this year. These designs are beautifully reproduced from 
water color paintings by a special process of printing which brings out all of the delicate 
shades of coloring exactly as they appeared in the artist’s original. The wording or senti- 
ments accompanying each design are in an attractive style of hand lettering which con- 
tributes in a large degree to the artistic appearance of the Souvenirs. 

NOTE: Orders for any of the various styles of Booklet or Folder Souvenirs described below may be made 


N up entirely of any one of the eight designs illustrated or of two or more of the designs assorted, as desired. 
ete 1 When ordering, give the names and numbers of the designs selected and the quantity desired of each. 


| Descriptions of Booklet and Folder Styles with Prepaid Prices ee ae 


Booklet Style “A”—W ith Special Printing Folder Style “C”—With Special Printing 
Size 84% x5\% inches. Cover of fine white pebbled Size 81%x5%4 


5 I I hy inches. A four-page folder of fine 
bristol with your choice of any of the eight designs white pebbled bristol with your choice of any of the 
appearing on this page, beautifully printed in colors. 


3 “ig eight designs here shown beautifully printed in col- 
> it — Eight inside pages of a good grade of paper on two 


ors on the first page. Photograph of teacher or 
of ‘which will be specially printed the name of school, school inserted in a neat panel on second page #f or- 
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< } 
, 4 remembrance of the 


h / days spent together 





| } Closing Day 
Remembrance 
from 


Your Teachers 


Batchelor Button Design No. 5 


in the schoolroom, this 
souvenir is presented to 
you with the best w 
of your teacher 




















Landscape Design 
SS eee 











ao 
Pa te e district number, township, county, state, date, names dered. If photograph is not desired a suitable illus- 
2 &> of teacher, school board and pupils. Six other pages tration will appear in its place. On third page will A 
contain poems appropriate to Closing Day. Photo- be specially printed the name of school, district num- i 


ber, township, county, state, date, names of teacher, 
Fourth page contains poem 
This style of Souvenir 


graph of teacher or school inserted in a neat panel on 
inside of front cover if ordered. If photograph is 
not desired a suitable illustration wi!l appear in its 


school board and pupils. 
appropriate to Closing Day. 


AA token of 
% not tied ‘with cord. 


FE Wh OTABS place. Souvenir neatly tied with a silk cord. 
rememorarice Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Addi- Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.50. Addi- 
from your tional ones ordered at same time, 12c each. tional ones ordered at same time. 10c each. 
e Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25, Addi- Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.00. Addi- 


tional ones ordered at same time, 7c each. 
Folder Style “D”—Without Special Printing 


Identically the same as Folder Style “C’”’ described 
above except.that instead of the special printing of 


tional] ones ordered at same time, 9c each. 
Booklet Style “B”—Withcut Special Printing 


Identically the same as Booklet Style ‘‘A’”’ described 
above except that instead of the special printing of 
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eee a 
cioge of 
scnoo.. 








names, etc., on inside pages there are additional . i . 
Closing Day poems and spaces in which may be names, etc., on third page there are spaces in which 
written the date; name of teacher and school, the may be written the date, mart of teacher and school, 
grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. the grade and name of pupil to whom presented. 

Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Addi- Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.00. Addi- 


tional ones ordered at same time 7e each. 
5e each in any quantity. 











tional ones ordered at same time, 10c each. 
Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. Price without Photograph: 


TRANSPARENT ENVELOPES supplied with each order at no additional charge. 
“fe Special Discount on Club Orders W'<n‘ve | A Sample of,22” oes Wea" sieice) of ths Souveny 











or more styles described above, together with 
teachers send us their orders together we will allow a proofs in colors of our eight Closing Day designs, ‘will 
discount of 10 per cent on the entire lot. be sent free to any teacher upon request. 


Popular Styles of Former Years at Special Reduced Prices 
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Libe si Victory Desi; 
et ell No. 06" 


Without Special Printing on Inside Pages. If any of the 


Rose Wreath and Landscape 
Design No. 35 Design No. 40 
We have on hand a limited stock of Booklet Souvenirs in 


Pansy Design No. 3 











Wh pleasant 


* memories of 
our school 
associations 
and best wishes 
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is presented 
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Hollyhock Design No. 4 
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the four designs iliustrated above and are offering these while 
they last at s.ecial reduced prices. These souvenirs were 
some of the most popular that we ever offered but have been 
discontinued to make room for our newer designs. 

Each booklet is 8% x5% inches in size and_ consists ot 
a cover of fine white pebbled bristol and eight inner pages 
of a good grade of paper, all tied together with a silk cord. 

On the front cover the design is beautifully printed in 
colors and gold, (You can have your choice of any one of 
the four designs illustrated above or they will be supplied 
assorted as desired.) 

On two of the inner pages will be specially printed to your 
order the name of school, district number, township, county, 
state, date and names of teacher, school board and punils, 
The other six pages contain poems appropriate to Closing Day. 

Photograph of teacher or school will be inserted, if ordered, 
in a neat panel on the inside of the front cover. 





four styles illustrated above are desired without special print- 
ing of names, etc., on inner pages, they will be supplied with 
an eight page insert containing poems appropriate to Closing 
Day and spaces in which may be written the date, name of 
teacher and school, the grade and name of pupil to whom 
presented. 
PRICES WITH SPECIAL PRINTING 

With Photograph: 10 or less, $1.60. Additional ones 
ordered at same time, 10c each. 

Without Photograph: 10 or less $1.00. 
ordered at same time 7c each. 

PRICES WITHOUT SPECIAL PRINTING 

With Photograph: 10 or less $1.00. Additional ones 
ordered at same time 8c each. 

Without Photograph: 6c each in any quantity. 


Additional ones 





Instructions For Ordering—Please Read Carefully 


When Ordering any of the souvenirs listed on this page 
give instructions clearly and write names of pupils, school 
oflicers, place, date, your own name and in fact all matter to 
be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully before 
sending to insure accuracy. Do not leave us to guess at the 
location of your school from the name of the place at which 
you may happen to date your letter. Give clearly the name 
of town, village or district, just as you want it to appear. 
Write all names plainly, and spell them correctly. Under- 
score u’s to distinguish them from n’s, f any errors occur 
through our fault, your souvenirs will be promptly reprinted 
without further charge. 

As Many Souvenirs Should be Ordered as There are 
Names Appearing on Them; where pupils’ names exceed the 





number of Souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each name 
in excess, 

if Photograph Is Desired on the Souvenirs, send us any 
good kodak print or other photograph of yourself or schoo} 
and we will make as many reproductions from it as there 
are souvenirs ordered. Send photographs securely wrapped 
and write your name and address on back. Perfect repro- 
duction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured. 

Full Remittance Must Accompany Order. Send money 
order, bank draft or currency in registered letter. 

Order Well in Advance of Time Needed. Although we 
aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge that you send us 
your order as early as possible and thus make sure of hav- 
ing your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 
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NOTE: This patriotic poster may be mounted on a cardboard mat and used for a schoolroom decoration and a Silent Educator device. 
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i METHODS FOR IMPROVING A BAD MEMORY 


Editorial Contribution by M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 

















ieraerssys TEACHER wrote me recently that she had pupils 
ee who “cannot remember anything. They may learn 


¢ ie ten words in spelling to-day and forget them to- 
My ““ morrow. They are poor in history and in learning 
‘J =. memory games. They cannot remember when im- 
t: bt portant events happened or how authors express 


‘oe _- their thoughts.” This teacher would like to know 


ey os xé 3; what she can do to improve her pupils’ memory. 

A considerable proportion of children do not learn to spell readily. 
They cannot remember a series of letters in the definite order in 
which they occur in words. There are cases on record of men 
who could never learn to spell accurately. But most poor spellers 
could he helped if they were properly taught in their earlier years. 
The majority of teachers still require pupils to memorize the spelling 
of a number of words each day, going over them silently again and 
again until they seem to be learned. In recitation the pupils are re- 
quired to spell the words orally first, and if there is time afterward 
they write them. 


OW, some children are eye-minded; that is to say, they learn 

through the eye much more readily than they do through the 
ear. Other children are ear-minded; they depend upon the ear in 
learning, much more than they do upon the eye. But the majority of 
children are eye-minded. If a pupil is eye-minded and he is required 
to learn to spell by going over words orally or silently, he will not 
learn them as well as he would if he should write them. 

Every pupil, whether eye or ear-minded, should be required to 
write words, because he will later need to use them in writing. 
Hardly ever will he be required to spell words orally after he leaves 
school. But it is particularly important that the eye-minded type 
should write words instead of spending much time in going over 
them orally, though there will be some advantage in an oral recita- 
tion even for an eye-minded pupil. 

Some pupils have a mental trait which leads them to overlook cer- 
tain parts of words. Take, for instance, the word anicurist. They 
may remember the first and the last parts of it, an .iese may enable 
them to recognize it in reading; but when they cc to spell it they 
do not know what the middle part looks like, and so they may depend 
upon the sound of it. But the sound does not reveal the fact that the 
middle vowel is ani. It sounds more like an e, and so the pupil who 
has not fixed the correct form clearly in visual memory will misspell 
the word. Most misspelling occurs in the middle parts of words. A 
teacher should examine a child’s errors, and if she finds them mostly 
in a certain part of misspelled words, she should require the child 
to study especially this part of each new word. She must underline 
the part of the word which gives most trouble or write it in red ink, 
or in some other way so differentiate it that the pupil will give it 
special attention and fix it in his mind principally in a visual image, 
and perhaps also in an auditory image. ‘ 


XPERIMENTS made in psychological laboratories show that 

persons differ in the readiness with which they gain impres- 
sions. They also differ in their capacity to retain impressions and 
recall them. One person may be able to reproduce eight or nine 
digits after they have been pronounced rapidly to him. He may even 
recall them several days later. Another person of the same age may 
not be able to recall as many as six digits and recite them correctly 
ten minutes after they have been given. Now, teach these two types 
of children spelling and one type will learn more rapidly than the 
other and be more accurate. The difference between them is a nat- 
ural difference, and cannot be wholly overcome by any method of 
teaching. The one who does not gain impressions as readily or recall 
them as accurately as the other will need to study his words longer 
and he should have more frequent experience in reproducing the 
words so that they will become established in memory. 


As for poor memory in history, choose at random a hundred chil- 
dren from eight years of age up to the teens. The majority of them 
will have difficulty in remembering dates in history unless these 
dates are associated in their minds with interesting events or per- 
sonalities. Detached dates cannot be remembered except by rare in- 
dividuals. Nature has not constructed the mind so that it can retain 
isolated, unrelated, insignificant, and unimportant materials. Mere 
dates, having no value to anyone but a specialist, cannot be retained 
unless connected intimately with matters that do have meaning and 
value. 

The typical teacher is likely to emphasize the mere framework of 
history. The tradition prevails that history means mainly dates and 
names of persons and places. This is the chief reason why children 
have difficulty in remembering what they are expected to remember. 
It is also the reason why there is so little interest taken by children 
in history. The typical child up to and even through the teens dis- 
likes textbook history because it is “dead stuff” which he tries to fix 
in mind by continued repetition—and he often fails even after pro- 
longed drill. 


AN* teacher who will teach history as a continuous story in 
which interesting men and women come and play their parts 
and go their several ways, and great events transpire,—in other 
words will teach it as a story of human life,—will not find that chil- 
dren have difficulty in remembering what is essential in it. When a 
teacher sees that pupils forget most of what has been taught them 
in history she had better look pretty carefully to what she is expect- 
ing them to remember and note whether they care anything about it. 

The teacher quoted at the beginning of this article asked whether 
it would be a good plan to have pupils learn “memory gems” fre- 
quently. Undoubtedly pupils should learn beautiful selections which 
will later give them pleasure to recall, because of both the thought 
expressed and the artistic mode of expression. The chief danger in 
requiring much of this sort of learning is that the selections will be 
beyond the interest and understanding of the pupil, and that he will 
learn them mechanically. Any reader can probably give numerous 
instances from his own experience illustrating the principle that 
what has been memorized mechanically is easily lost. One can hear 
adults say they have forgotten all their algebra, or the tables of 
measurement in arithmetic, or their foreign languages, and so on. 
If they had ever thoroughly mastered these subjects and used them 
practically, they would not have forgotten so easily. This means, 
in reference to the topic under consideration, that it is a waste of 
time and energy to ask pupils to learn great poems which they do not 
comprehend, and in which, therefore, they are not interested, in the 
belief either that they will find them of value in mature life or that 
their memory will be improved by such training. 


ERE is a common method of teaching memory gems: a teacher 
was observed teaching ‘‘Evangeline’’ to a group of children 
about twelve years of age. She told them at the outset that she 
would give them one week to learn the Prelude, and at the end of the 
week she would require them to recite the three stanzas without a 
verbal mistake. She said further that she would require them to 
spell all the words in the selection. Then she had each stanza read in 
class so that the pupils would get the correct pronunciation of each 
word. This was the work for the first day. The second day the pu- 
pils worked intensively on the first four or five lines, learning each 
line separately and spelling the words. The third day they went on 
with four or five new lines and so they worked through the Prelude 
during the week. At the end of that time the pupils could recite any 
line if they could only get started on it. It was evident that while 
they had learned each line they had not associated the lines with one 
another as thoroughly as they had connected the words in each line. 


(Continued on page 81) 
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“Silver Heels’? at Valley Forge 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 










porter 
El spinning wheel, some pew- 
%} ter dishes, the iron cooking 


fl niture bumped and rumbled 
*; over the Virginia road that 
= was only a path through the 
0 “Wi%} wilderness. Thomas Mar- 
shall and his man walked beside the horse, 
but John, red-cheeked, bright-eyed, curious, 
as he peered toward the Blue Ridge in the 
distance, rode on the wagon seat beside his 
mother. There were other children packed 
in among the meager household furnishings. 

It was the year 1765, and this pioneer 
American family was migrating farther 
west through the forest. The horse crawled 
along the mud-mired road toward The Hol- 
low. 

This was a great adventure. Young 
John’s black eyes shone as he sniffed the per- 
fume of the woods, which 
he loved. He had never 
been to school, having been SSN 
taught at home by his fath- Kwon 
er. He had always lived in i y 
a log cabin and worked in 
the fields. His family were 
gentlefolk, like many of 
the pioneers of Virginia. 

Their new house in The 
Hollow, just finished, had 
two rooms and a great 
stone fireplace downstairs. 
There were two half-story 
lofts above where the chil- 
dren slept soundly with the 
wind howling about the 
chimney and the snow sift- 
ing in at the windows. The 
house was built of fine 
whip-sawed boards fasten- 
ed together with wrought- 
iron nails, and the planters 
for several miles around 
had helped to raise the 
beams. John’s father was 
looked upon as a good citi- 
zen; and neighbors helped 
one another in those days. 

John helped his mother 
as much as he could. There 
were innumerable chores 
to be done. He had to ex- 
plore the forest that sur- 
rounded The Hollow, some- 
times with his rifle to shoot 
squirrels for dinner, some- 
times to gather thorns 
from the wild bushes— 
thorns were the only pins 
in those days—and some- 
times to scout for lurking 
savages of whom he must 
warn his father. 

Their neighbors were 
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ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


far away, but from their doorstep young 
John Marshall could see the mighty trees, 
the gates, and the cattle pastures of the 
estate of Lord Fairfax. He had come to 
America to live in the Blue Ridge Valley. 
A gallant young relative named George lived 
with him a good share of the time. George 
could shoot, measure land, and break a horse. 
He was a good sportsman, and John wanted 
to meet him. 

Then a wonderful thing happened. This 
relative of Lord Fairfax, George Washing- 
ton by name, called one day at the Marshall 
home. His patron needed an overseer. 
Thomas Marshall was engaged by Lord Fair- 
fax, and John and George became friends. 
The two youths spent many pleasant hours 
together, both being very fond of outdoor 
sports. They also read a number of the 
books in the Fairfax library. John was a 
congenial companion, for he always saw a 
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With Purple Lips He Poked Fun at Despondency, and Brought a Light-hearted Hero- 
ism to Valley Forge Through the Long Weeks of Washington’s Deepest Trial. 


joke, the funny side of every backwoods’ 
hardship. 

In May of the year 1775, when the sum- 
mons to war reached The Hollow, George 
Washington was leading the Continental 
forces against the greatest discouragement 
and odds. John was eager to join his coun- 
trymen in the great struggle for liberty. 
Before he left, his father called him to 
him. He took down his rifle from its deer- 
horn bracket and the hunting knife from its 
hook, placing them in his son’s hands. Only 
nineteen years old was John Marshall, tall, 
slender, erect. Through the tan of his face 
still glowed the ruddy color of boyhood. He 
had a straight, broad forehead, and hair and 
eyes of black. And those eves, how they did 
twinkle! In spite of the fact that this boy 
was leaving his mother, perhaps forever, he 
was able to smile. It was his habit to look 
on the sunny side of life. 

John Marshall led the 
frontier boys at once. As 
he stood before a raw regi- 
ment of recruits in his old 
blue hunting . shirt and 
fringed trousers, he said, 
“T have come to help you 
brighten your firearms and 
learn to use them in the 
field. Our rights and liber- 
ties are at stake. Our 
brothers in New England 
are fighting the British 
valiantly. We must help.” 

So the boys fell in line 
and young John taught 
them the manual of arms 
as George Washington had 
taught it to him. Then, 
when the business of the 
drill was over, the youthful 
lieutenant joined in the 
games of the men. 

His mother knitted all 
nis stockings, making them 
with white heels. He had 
but one pair of shoes and 
he was saving them for the 
coming march with the 
Continental troops. Every 
day Lieutenant Marshall 
challenged his strong-limb- 
ed, quick-footed compan- 
ions to a game of quoits, a 
race, a high jump, or some 
other sport. Six feet tall 
as he was, John’s long legs 
outran and_ outvaulted 
those of his comrades. He 
ran in his stocking feet to 
save his shoes, his white 
heels flashing behind him. 
“Silver Heels,” his com- 
rades called him; “Silver 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Poems We Love to Teach—I 


By MAMIE THOMSON JOHNSON 


MAHE greatest problem before ed- 
= ucation to-day is that of in- 
* jecting truer standards of 
<: righteous courage and pure 
‘ss morality into its institutions. 
i. Intellectual culture is not suf- 
= ficient. Intellectuality alone 
le has never made men honest, 
} God-fearing citizens. There 
* must be positive, clear-cut les- 
sons in ethical culture as well as definite in- 
struction in mathematics or geography. 

As to the methods of presenting such lessons, 
authorities differ. The above quotation from 
Spalding seems to the writer to hold the key- 
note of all moral instruction. “Nothing touch- 
es the soul but leaves its impress....” In some 
way, then, the truths that we fain would teach 
must touch the soul, must reach that “inward 
eye which is the bliss of solitude.” Poetry, 
which someone has defined as “the music of the 
soul,” is the most delicately beautiful avenue 
of approach. 

To furnish that inward eye with those things 
that are “fairest and purest and best” is your 
problem as a teacher. When you close your 
eyes, what do you see—the good and the pure 
and the beautiful, or that which is filthy and 
unclean? The mud in the street or the blue 
sky overhead? 

“Out of the fullness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.” The things that you see with the 
inward eye are the things that make character. 
If the pictures before your inward eye are un- 
lovely, how can you hope to touch the soul of 
your pupils with uplifting ideals? Begin ‘to- 
day to enrich your own mind with true and 
wholesome thought pictures and your entire 
consciousness will be moved thereby. The 
musical cadence and melodious lilt of truly 
great poetry will inspire you with sweeter 
ideals and then—from the fullness of your 
own heart—you may touch that of the child. 





The Teaching of a Poem 


I. Clearing away the difficulties —Klapper, 
in his Teaching Children to Read, calls this the 
intellectual preparation. Any difficult words 
or phrases should be made clear. A list of 
words to be defined and pronounced may be 
placed on the board as part of the assignment. 
If all of the difficulties of a technical nature 
are thus cleared up before the poem is pre- 
sented for appreciation the result will be much 
more gratifying. Hesitating or stumbling over 
words or difficult groupings destroys the pleas- 
ure to be derived from a beautiful poem. Chil- 
dren should never be permitted to read a poem 
orally until the teacher is reasonably sure that 
they may do it with ease. 


Il. Creating the atmosphere.—To appreciate 
properly a poem, children must be brought into 
sympathetic emotional attitudes. In the lower 
grades this is most easily accomplished by the 
use of pictures. In the upper grades, however, 
it is preferable to bring the class to the right 
emotional pitch by well-directed questioning 
or by informal and intimate discussion. 

The teacher must first discover the message 
or central theme of the poem. Around this she 
must build the substance of the conversation 
with which she intends to introduce the poem 
itself. Fortunate indeed is she who, by kindly 
interest and keenness of sympathetic under- 
standing, can so draw her pupils out of them- 
selves that they are willing to confide in her 
their very heart secrets. It is this ability to 
touch the soul that marks the successful teach- 
er of poetry, especially in the upper grades. 


Ill. Presenting the poem.—It is first read 


Nothing touches the soul but leaves its im- 
press, and thus, little by little, we are fashioned 
into the image of all we have seen or heard, 
known or meditated; and if we learn to live with 
all that is fairest and purest and best, the love 
of it all will in the end become our very life.— 
SPALDING. 











aloud by the teacher, who takes particular 
pains to mark the cadence and melody of its 
lines. After this first rendition there is further 
discussion of the theme, introducing now, how- 
ever, the author’s way of stating the thoughts 
which have been expressed. Thought pictures 
are described and the theme or message elabo- 
rated, using wherever possible the author’s 
phrasing. The same method is followed in pre- 
senting the stanzas individually. When this 
study has been carried sufficiently far the pu- 
pils are asked to read. If properly taught, each 
reading should become more and more enjoy- 
able. 


Poems to Study 


LONGFELLOW’S “THE VILLAGE BLACK- 
SMITH” 


(FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES) 


Assignment and preparation.—The arrangement 
of these lesson plans is based upon the principle of 
apperception which requires that good teaching in 
any subject always proceed from the known to the 
related unknown. The preparation for teaching a 
poem of this kind means simply the clearing away 
of all difficulties of a technical nature; bringing the 
pupils into the right mental attitude for appreci- 
ation, and calling to mind or revivifying known or 
preconceived ideas which are related to those about 
to be presented. 


Words to be looked up. 


smithy crisp sexton choir 
sinewy bellows forge repose 
brawny sledge parson wrought 


Things to think about. 

What is meant by the term “manual labor 

How many people do you know that are engaged 
in manual labor? 

Name different kinds of manual labor that are 
performed in your community. 

Which do you think you would most prefer to do? 

Show that all of these lines of work are of actual 
benefit to your community. 

Describe the life of some one of the individuals 
engaged in this kind of work. 

How does his life differ from that of a teacher, a 
lawyer, a business man, etc? 

Can you show that honest workmanship in the 
daily tasks of this man will bring him happiness and 
peace? 


99 


Presentation. 

Check up the meanings of the list of words as- 
signed for study. Discuss the questions given in 
the assignment. How many of the class have ever 
stopped to watch the blacksmith at work? Where 
is the blacksmith shop or “smithy” located in your 
community? Describe the blacksmith himself. 

Have you ever noticed his muscles? What have 
you seen him do? What things do you most like to 
watch him do? Does-the blacksmith look like the 
same man when he is “dressed up” and at church? 
How does the blacksmith’s work benefit the commun- 
ity? Show that he can “look the whole world in the 
face” if he does his work honestly. Do you think 
that his work is hard? Why? In what ways may he 
be a “laborer worthy of his hire’? Why do you 
think he enjoys his night’s rest after a long day’s 
work? Can you learn a lesson from the way in 
which he performs his tasks? 

I shall now read a poem written by Henry W. 
Longfellow, about a blacksmith that he stopped to 
watch one day. While it is being read I wish you 
to try to see the village smithy and the blacksmith 
just as the poet saw them. 

The teacher now reads the poem, “The Village 
Blacksmith” to the class. 


What pictures did you see while the poem was 
being read? What objects would you put in such 
a picture if you were going to paint one? What 
thoughts or ideas appealed to you most in the first 
reading of the poem? 

The teacher reads the poem again, taking care to 
make the reading smooth, musical and expressive. 

What additional ideas or pictures did you get in 
the second reading? 

I 

Listen carefully while the first stanza is read. 
Tell in detail just what you saw. What picture- 
words did you hear? What words were used that 
you do not ordinarily use? Mention something else 
that is “ brawny.” Describe the picture that comes 
into your mind when the words, “spreading chest- 
nut tree” are read. 

II 

The teacher now reads the second stanza. Why 
does the poet say “honest sweat”? Is there anything 
about this stanza that makes you like this man? 
Why do you think he is thrifty? 


III 
Does the village blacksmith seem to have a great 
deal of work to do? Describe the sounds you hear 
while the third stanza is being read. Why does the 
swing of the heavy sledge seem to have “a measured 
beat and slow”? How does it differ from the rhythm 
of a carpenter’s hammer? 


IV 

Describe the picture suggested in the fourth stan- 
za. How many children are there? What ques- 
tions do you think they are asking? Why is the 
figure of speech, “like chaff from a threshing floor” 
a good one? 

V—VI 

How has the scene changed in the fifth and sixth 
stanzas? Why do you think this blacksmith a good 
man to have in the community? Is his influence 
a good one? What lines tell you that the black- 
smith has known sorrow? 


VII 

What lesson that we may learn is sugested in the 
seventh stanza? Over what things does the black- 
smith probably rejoice? What causes for sorrow 
does he probably have? Are these things, “toiling-— 
rejoicing—sorrowing” found in most people’s lives? 
Why does he rest well at night? Do you believe 
that honest workmanship brings its own rewards? 
How would the world be benefited if all workmen 
followed the example of the village blacksmith? 


VIII 

State in your own words the lesson to which the 
poet refers. In what way is life compared to the 
blacksmith shop? Point out the ideas or statements 
to which the word “thus” refers. 

What things do you like most about this poem? 
What pictures stand out most vividly in your mind? 
Read the stanza that appealed to you most. Do you 
find any lines that you think suitable for a memory 
gem? Children may now take turns in reading the 
poem orally, striving to give the best possible ex- 
pression and to arouse more appreciation. 


WHITTIER’S “IN SCHOOL DAYS” 
(FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES) 


Assignment and preparation.—Secure pictures of 
old-fashioned schoolhouses. Describe the kind of 
schools in which our great grandparents received 
their education. How were they heated? What 
kind of desks did they use? How did their lessons 
differ from those of boys and girls nowadays? How 
were spelling classes conducted in those days? Try 
to picture some of the children who attended school 
then. In the Baldwin and Bender Seventh Reader, 
p. 150, there is a description of the old-time district 
school. Read it and be prepared to describe it or 
draw a picture of it. 


Words to be looked up. 


sumacs warping fretting 
official battered favor 
lament frescoes caressing 


Presentation. 
To-day we shall hear a story of two little children 
who attended an old-time school many years ago. 
(Continued on page 76) ; 
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Some Valentines Easy to Make 


Trace these patterns on heavy white or tinted paper. Outline heavily in 
black and color with gay colored paints or crayons. Cut on the black outlines. 

















My Love FoR You 
SHALL NEVER FAIL, 
AS LONG AS PUSSY 
\Slentine- Has A TAIL. 
Greetings 
LUISE ..D..TES/IN 
VALENTINE FOLOER CARD WITH 
VERSE INSIDE FOLD 
PAPER 








TO CUT 
HEART 
PATTERN SIDE 
VIEW 
‘VALENTINE 
CSREETINGS 
NN 
on ‘ian: «— PASTE TO BACK J 


OF VALENTINE 
TO BRACE IT UP 
FOR STANDING 











HAD. 























|] LOVE YOU WHEN . 
YOU'RE HAPPY, 

| LOVE YOU WHEN 
YOURE GLAD, 

You ARE THE NICEST 
LITTLE fRIEND, 

THAT | HAVE EVER 


























TRACE HEART 
ON FOLOED 
CARD ANO CUT 


1.FOLD PAPER ON 
DOTTED LINES, 
2. TRACE HEART 
PATTERN ON FOLDED CARD 
AND CUT, BEING CAREFUL 
TO LEAVE PART OF EITHER SIDE AS HINGE 
FOR FOLDER. 
3. VALENTINE SHOULD APPEAR AS 3. OR4 
WHEN CUT. 
4& DESIGNS MAY BE CARRIED OUT IN CUT 
PAPER, — PAINTED ON AS IN 3. AND 4,— OR 
FLOWERS CAN BE CUT FROM WALL PAPER, 
THEN PASTED OVER BOTH HALVES OF 
COVER. RE-CUT COVER THROUGH 
FLOWER’ TO PERMIT VALENTINE TO 


OPEN. — PRINT VERSE INSIDE. 
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Lincoln’s Birthday in the Classroom 










* ent pupils. A connected outline 
: of the life will thus be obtained. 
30%) 

4] 


1. Birth and parentage.—Abra- 
=; ham Lincoln was born Feb. 12, 
%| 1809, in what is now La Rue 
S} County, Kentucky. His father, 
Thomas Lincoln, was a carpenter 
* and cabinet maker. He was a 
roving settler, who moved too 
often to have a comfortable home. Abraham’s 
mother, Nancy Hanks Lincoln, died when he was 
nine years old. 

2. Early homes.—The house in which Abraham 
Lincoln was born was about fourteen feet square. 
Because it was built of poles, it was called a camp. 
When Abraham was seven, the family moved to 
Indiana. Although so young, he helped his father 
clear the land and build a camp. It was a rough 
shed built of poles, entirely open to the weather on 
one side. Here they lived for a year, while father 
and son built a better dwelling, and cleared a spot 
for planting corn. The new home had but one room 
and a loft in which Abraham slept on a bed of 
leaves. 

3. Stepmother—For his second wife, Thomas 
Lincoln married a Mrs. Johnson, who brought with 
her, furniture, dishes, and bedding. She made her 
husband put in doors and a floor, and the home was 
more comfortable than any Abraham had known 
before. Abraham had but one own brother, who 
died when very young, but his stepmother had two 
daughters and a son, and the four children lived to- 
gether very peaceably. His stepmother was very 
kind to him. 

4. First school.—The first school he attended in 
Indiana was a mile and a half from home. The 
schoolhouse was built of logs, the chimney was made 
of poles and clay, and the windows were of greased 
paper. It is believed that Abraham was not quick 
at his lessons but was a good scholar from great 
wish to learn and hard study. Poor as the school 
must have been, he could not attend it regularly, 
but was often taken out to work for his father or 
for hire. He tried to make up by studying Sundays, 
and while walking, driving, and working. 

5. Second school. Reading.—At fourteen he went 
to school again for a short time. He read all the 
books he could get hold of. Among them were 
“ZEsop’s Fables,” “Robinson Crusoe,” ‘“Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” “Life of Henry Clay,” “Life of Frank- 
lin,” “History of the United States,” “Life of Wash- 
ington,” Burns, and Shakespeare. He read these 
again and again, and copied extracts from them. 
When he had no paper he wrote on boards and 
kept the extracts until he had paper, and then copied 
them into a scrapbook. At night he sat by the 
chimney and did sums by the light of the fire, on the 
wooden fire-shovel. When the shovel was covered 
with his seribblings, he shaved it off and began 
again. 

6. Further studies—A man whom he knew had a 
copy of “The Revised Statutes of Indiana,” but 
could not lend it, as he was acting constable. So 
Abraham used to go to the man’s house to read it. 
He once searched the neighborhood for an English 
grammar, and finally walked six miles and back to 
secure it. At seventeen he went to his last school, 
but the distance was four miles and a half, and it 
took him too long to go so far, so he soon gave it up. 
All his schooling put together is said to have 
amounted to about one year, but we have seen that 
he was always teaching himself by reading. 

7. Writing and speaking.—Composition was not 
taught in the school, but Abraham took it up by 
himself. When something greatly interested him, 
he wrote first short sentences, then an entire com- 
position. He wrote on Cruelty to Animals, The 
American Government, and: Temperance. While 
still a boy he enjoyed making speeches. On Monday 
morning he would repeat the sermon of the day be- 
fore, and began to make political speeches. He 
walked miles to argue in debating societies. 

8. Work.—Abraham worked sometimes with his 
father in the carpenter’s shop, but unwillingly, with 
no intention of becoming a carpenter. He preferred 


to work out at odd jobs among the neighbors, farm- 


By FANNY COMSTOCK 


ing, splitting rails, working at anything that offer- 
ed, indoors and out. In 1830 the family moved to 
Illinois, near Decatur, 


9. Further ventures.—Soon after he became of 
age, in 1831, he went down the Sangamon and Miss- 
issippi rivers to New Orleans with two other young 
men to carry a boatload of farm produce, and he 
afterward made a second trip. The story is told 
that the sight of some slaves on one of these trips 
awakened in him a strong feeling against slavery, 
and he said, “If I ever get a chance to hit that thing, 
I'll hit it hard.” For a short time he joined a 
friend named Offut, in an attempt to keep store in 
New Salem, Illinois. But the store proved a failure 
in less than a year. 

10. Black Hawk War.—In 1832 the Sacs made an 
insurrection, and troops were called out to subdue 
them. Lincoln enlisted in this campaign, and was 
chosen captain of a company. The method was for 
the men to choose their own captain. The candi- 





O Captain! My Captain! 


O Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip is done, 
The ship has weathered every rack, the prize we 
sought is won, 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all ex- 
ulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim 
and daring; 
But O heart! heart! heart! 
O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


O Captain! my Captain! rise up nnd hear the bells 
Rise up-—for you the flag is flung—for you the 
bugle trills, 
For you bouquets and ribboned wreaths—for you 
the shores a-crowding, 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager 
faces turning; 
Here Captain! dear father ! 
This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream that on the deck 
You’ve fallen cold and dead. 


My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and 
still; 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse 
nor will; 
The ship is anchored safe and sound, its voyage 
closed and done, 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with ob- 
ject won; 
Exult, O shores, and ring, O bells; 
But I, with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead, 


Walt Whitman. 











dates stood at a distance from each other, and the 
men went and stood by the one they preferred. This 
short Indian conflict was called the Black Hawk 
War, from Black Hawk, chief of the Sacs. Lincoln 
saw no active service. 

11. Candidate for Legislature—At the age of 
twenty-three, Lincoln was a candidate for the IIli- 
nois State Legislature. He was defeated, as might 
have been expected from his youth and inexperience. 
Nevertheless he stood third among eight candidates, 
and carried his own county almost solidly. 

12. Second attempt at store-keeping—He now 
tried store-keeping once more, but it proved a fail- 
ure in a year’s time. Lincoln and Berry, his part- 
ner, were left with debts amounting to several hun- 
dred dollars. Berry died soon afterwards, and Lin- 
coln unaided paid the whole indebtedness, a little 
at a time as he was able. 

13. Postmaster and Surveyor—In 1833 Lincoln 
became postmaster at New Salem, a position which 
could not have given him much money. In three 
years the town ceased to exist, so necessarily he lost 
his office. He next worked as surveyor for some 
time, having fitted himself by study for the work. 
He was very accurate and successful. 

14. Candidate for the Legislature a second 
time.—In 1834 Lincoln was again a candidate for 
the Legislature, and this time was elected. He was 


obliged to borrow $200 in order to buy clothes and 
ride in the stage 100 miles to Vandalia, which was 
then the capital of Illinois. Springfield became the 
capital during this session, and Lincoln was promi- 
nent in causing the change. 

15. Law and politics—Meanwhile Lincoln had 
been studying law in such leisure as he could find, 
and in 1837 was admitted to the Bar. He went into 
partnership with John T. Stuart in Springfield. 
The young lawyers, however, were as much interest- 
ed in politics as in law, and did not make a financial 
success. In 1838 Lincoln was again elected member 
of the lower house of the State Legislature, and 
again in 1840. In 1841 the partnership with Stuart 
was dissolved, and a new partnership’ was formed 
with an eminent lawyer, Stephen T. Logan. In 1843 
Lincoln entered into a.third law partnership with 
Wm. Herndon. This existed till Lincoln’s death. 
In 1846 Lincoln was chosen Representative in Con- 
gress. When the term was over, he was offered the 
governorship of the new Territory of Oregon, but 
declined it. In 1856, at the Republican National 
Convention, Lincoln received 110 votes for Vice 
President, with Fremont for President. Wm. L. 
Dayton received a large number of votes ,and was 
nominated for Vice President, but that Lincoln re- 
ceived 110 votes on the first ballot shows that his 
reputation was growing. 

16. Lincoln-Douglas Debates.—In 1858 Lincoln, 
the Whig candidate for the United States Senate 
from Illinois, challenged Stephen A. Douglas, his 
Democratic opponent, to a series of debates. Doug- 
las accepted, and seven debates were held in which 
slavery was the chief topic. Lincoln’s speeches were 
simple but carefully thought out and very strong. 
We are told that he once said, “Sometimes in the 
excitement of speaking, I seem to see the end of 
slavery. I feel that the time is soon coming when 
the sun shall shine, the rain fall, on no man who 
shall go forth to unrequited toil. How this will 
come, when it will come, by whom it will .come, I 
cannot tell,—but that time will surely come.” 
Douglas also made a very strong fight, and won the 
seat for which both were striving. 

Lincoln was disappointed, but took his defeat 
calmly. He said he felt like the boy who “stumped” 
his toe,—“it hurt too bad to laugh, and he was too 
big to cry.” The debates, however, had helped him 
wonderfully. He was regarded as the best popular 
debater in America. 

17. Growing reputation of Lincoln.—During the 
next two years, Lincoln spoke in Cincinnati, New 
York, and in some of the New England states. 
Everyone was thinking about slavery, and arguing 
as to whether it was right or wrong. Lincoln’s 
speeches were widely read and had great influence 
on the Republicans; so that by 1860, when it was 
necessary to choose a new President, Lincoln had a 
national reputation. He received the Republican 
nomination for President. He was now 51 years 
old. He had been married nine years, and had two 
children. 

18. Other Presidential Candidates.—Douglas was 
the regular Democratic candidate for President. 
Two other conventions met at this time, the Consti- 
tutional Convention, composed chiefly of Southern 
Democrats, which nominated John C. Breckenridge 
of Kentucky for President, and the National Con- 
stitutional Union Convention, composed largely of 
old Whigs. This convention nominated Bell of Ten- 
nessee for President. Lincoln was elected President, 
defeating his old rival, Douglas, by a large margin. 
Breckenridge and Bell each received less than half 
the number of votes cast for Lincoln. 


19. Lincoln as President.—Lincoln was inaug- 
urated March 4, 1861. The Civil War began in 
April, 1861. The Proclamation of Emancipation 
was issued Jan. 1, 1863. In November, 1863, at the 
dedication of the cemetery at Gettysburg, Lincoln 
delivered the famous Gettysburg Address. Edward 
Everett was orator of the day, and delivered a long 
speech. Lincoln’s address was much shorter and 
was received almost without applause, so that Lin- 
coln thought it was a failure. It is considered one 
of the masterpieces of English prose. 

20. The Gettysburg Address. (Read.) 

21. Death of Lincoln.—The war ended early in 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Effective Constitution Teaching— VI 


By ETTA V. LEIGHTON, Civic Secretary National Security League 


I believe there is no finer form of government 
than the one under which we live, and that I ought 
to be willing to live or die as God decrees, that it 
may not perish from the earth through treachery 
within or through assault from without.—THOMAS 
R. MARSHALL. 





NLESS the teacher is well in- 
«| formed on the Constitution of 
Ie the United States and keeps 
‘: up with current events, it will 
‘s: be hard for her to realize how 
great is the danger from 
“treachery within.” Hardly a 
‘ day goes by that one does not 
4} see a newspaper item tending 
to show that someone’s consti- 
tutional rights are being invaded. Frequently 
a fundamental principle of judicial procedure 
—that the accused is considered innocent until 
proved guilty—is overthrown arbitrarily. Much 
legislation contradicts the spirit and guaran- 
tees of the Constitution, and there is clamor 
for many amendments and for an easier way of 
amending the Constitution. 

Our “government of laws and not of men” is 
fast changing for the worse. The cause is ig- 
norance of the Constitution on the part of the 
people and of the lawmakers themselves. The 
only safeguard is knowledge of the Constitu- 
tion. Says James M. Beck, “It is not realized 
by the average man that all he holds most dear 
is wrapped up in the doctrines of the Constitu- 
tion, and that if it were swept away, the safe- 
guard of his liberties would be destroyed.” 

Encourage your pupils to talk about the Con- 
stitution at home. Have public exercises on 
every Constitution Day, September 17th, the an- 
niversary of its signing. Let the children get up 
pageants, explaining it. (A single mimeo- 
graphed copy of such a pageant will be sent by 
the author on receipt of postage. For this or 
for further information and advice, address 
personally Etta V. Leighton, Civic Secretary, 
National Security League, 17 East 49th St., 
New York City.) 

That the Constitution is silently changing 
cannot be denied, but it is the duty of the 
teacher to explain that while changes in form 
and practice are necessary and desirable in a 
growing world, changes in principle are de- 
structive. The inalienable rights of man are 
the same to-day as yesterday, the eternal prin- 





ciples of justice, of protection of the minority , 


against the majority (the reason for Constitu- 
tional government), of the execution of the will 
of the people as expressed by majority under 
law. The rights to life, liberty, property, and 
personal opportunity must not be violated in 
the name of “progress.” In connection with 
the statement, “The majority rules,” be sure to 
make the children understand that it must rule 
only in accordance with principles of justice. 
Let them discuss Lincoln’s saying, “A majority 
held in restraint by Constitutional checks and 
limitations is the only true sovereign of the 
people.” 

It is well to recapitulate. The report of the 
National Security League survey on methods 
of teaching the Constitution shows that the 
majority of educators favor beginning the 
teaching of the Constitution in the sixth grade. 
Deans of education in many teacher training 
colleges, superintendents of schools, princi- 
pals of normal schools, supervisors of the 
social science studies, and teachers in the 
grades express the belief that the principal 
parts of the Constitution can be so taught and 
interpreted as to appeal to the imagination of 
children of sixth grade ability and create inter- 
est in more intensive study of this great docu- 


ment in the upper grades and high school. 
Most of the dissenting replies bear the implica- 
tion that if the above result can be accom- 
plished, then teaching of the Constitution 
should begin in Grade VI. 

It is evident that the paramount questions 
are: (1) What method should be followed? (2) 
What parts of the Constitution should first be 
presented in elementary schools? The state- 
ments of those who approve beginning to teach 
the Constitution show that they understand the 
hearts and minds of children and plan to select 
and present those parts of the Constitution 
which will stir the imagination of the children 
of average sixth grade age. 

F. W. Smith, of the City Normal School, Pat- 
erson, N. J., says, “Avoid dissection and detail, 
develop respect and love for the country as a 
whole. Impress great principles of American- 
ism: rights of private property, principle of 
majority and minority rule, principle of equal 
chance, principle of participation in govern- 
ment, principle of obedience to law. All this 
objectively, not abstractly, and not by lecture.” 

Success in teaching the Constitution, not 
only in elementary grades, but in high school 
and college, will depend wholly on the method 
used. If information instead of attitude of 
mind were the end sought, the pupil might be 
left to study the Constitution by himself, un- 
aided. Knowledge plus loyalty is the aim, and 
an abiding interest in and reverence for the 
Constitution can never result from uninspired 
teaching. There is unanimity of opinion on 
the desirability of the following methods: 

Dramatizing: The Constitution in parts, ses- 
sions of Congress, election and inauguration of 
President; sessions of the Supreme Court, in 
the upper grades; the Federal Convention 
which framed the Constitution, dramatization 
of events which led up to this framing, and of 
the debates in each state on acceptance. Teach- 
ers and children can think of innumerable ways 
to dramatize this great document. 

A test may take the form of some immigrants 
questioning American children as to this gov- 
ernment under which they have come to live. 

Pictures of the leaders of the present Con- 
gress and of great men of the past who took 
part in important crises will create interest. 

The project-problem method and the social- 
ized recitation are successfully used. A com- 
bination of all three with collateral readings in 
prose and verse and the collection of tributes 
to the worth and power of the Constitution will 
awaken love for this charter of our liberties. 

In Teaching the Constitution of the United 
States to Grammar School Pupils prepared for 
the National Security League by Will C. Wood, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Wood says: 


“1, Teach how the Constitution was made 
and how adopted, emphasizing the fact 
that it was made by representatives of 
the people and adopted by the people 
through their representatives. 


“2. Teach how the Constitution may be 
amended, emphasizing that the people 
may change their constitution as they 
may deem best after due deliberation. 
There can be no reason for revolution 
where the people have a reasonable meth- 
od of changing their constitution to meet 
changing needs. 


“3, The last four amendments to the Consti- 
tution should be taken up, showing that 
change in the Constitution is not only 
possible, but sufficiently easy. An amend- 
ment should not be whimsical; it should 


represent the mature and reasoned pur- 
pose of the people. 


“4, Teach that the Constitution is not a con- 
tract, to be denounced by a dissatisfied 
state. It is a compact that denies seces- 
sion. 


“Teaching the Constitution does not stop 
with the giving of a knowledge of constitutional 
provisions. The important thing is to develop 
attitudes and habits of action in reference to 
the Constitution and the government. 

“Show how the government established under 
the Constitution touches our lives by: 


“1. Protecting us and defending us from for- 
eign enemies. 


“2. Providing us with mail service. 


“3. Providing information about crops, the 
weather, etc. 


“4, Showing farmers how to make the land 
yield more (farm agents or advisors). 


“5. Providing aid for vocational education. 
“6. Regulating railroad charges. 


“7, Providing an elastic system of banking, 
etc., etc.” 





Minimum Requirements and Tests 


1. A minimum requirement of knowledge of the 
Constitution as a requisite for graduation meets 
with general approval. From several splendid 
statements of a desirable minimum knowledge 
content of the Constitution sent to the writer, 
the following is quoted from John C. Almack, 
instructor in education, University of Oregon. 
He says the minimum requirement should be: 
a. Ability to summarize the chief events and 
conditions that led up to the adoption of the 
Constitution. 

b. To summarize the arguments for and against 
it at the time of its adoption. 

c. What is meant by Constitutional government? 

d. Ability to state the purpose of the Constitu- 
tion. 

e. Knowledge of the departments it creates, and 
general and specific responsibilities of each. 

f. Division of powers between the state and 
nation. 

g. Intimate knowledge of how the Constitution 
may be amended and of the Bill of Rights. 

h. The general character of the last amend- 
ments, 

2. F. W. Trainer, associate professor of education 
in the University of Nevada, gives the following 
as facts that children should know: 

a. President is elected by the people every four 
years. 

b. Representatives are elected by the people 
every two years. 

c. Senators are elected by the people every six 
years. 

d. Congress meets every year. 

e. Laws are passed by Congress with the ap- 
proval of the President. 

f. Courts are established to pass upon the valid- 
ity of laws passed by Congress. 

3. Explain each one of the six clauses of the pre- 
amble. (Memorize preamble.) 

4. State what you consider are the Constitutional 
rights of an American citizen. 

5. What kind of government does the Constitution 
guarantee each state? (Article IV, Section 4.) 

6. What provision is made for governing terri- 
tories like Alaska? (Article IV, Section 8, 
Clause 2.) 

7. Why are no titles of nobility granted by the 
United States? 

(Continued on page 80) 
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A VALENTINE FOR. YOU TO MAKE 


Anyone can buy a Valentine to give away. but your friends will always appreciate those best that you 
make yourself. ‘Here is one that is easy to make. It will stand up and has a surprise verse onit. Try it. 
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cut out 
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Making Apparatus for the School Yard 


By MARGARET MOCHRIE 


SERS RHE importance of the proper 
Hes sort of exercise as part of the 
i school program can scarcely 
<: be overestimated. And the 
3 more of this exercise that can 
) take place out of doors, the 
2 better. Formal gymnasium 
, work as well as the supervised 
ie) play at recess will often de- 
“rive added benefit through 
being conducted on the playground. 

A level and well-equipped school yard is com- 
ing more and more to be one of the necessities 
for a really up-to-date school. Both in and out 
of school hours, apparatus is valuable in satis- 
fying the child’s instinct to climb and swing. 
But one of the strongest reasons for the lack of 
apparatus on so many playgrounds is the cost. 
To buy the right kind of equipment is expen- 
sive. To make it, however, is within the means 
of almost any school. All that are needed are 
the materials (which may be bought of local 
lumber dealers, hardware merchants, or of any 
manufacturer of playground apparatus) and 
the services of a carpenter. The following di- 
rections, formulated by Community Service of 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, make the con- 
struction so simple that even a “handy-man,” 
or perhaps some of the older boys of the school 
who are in the manual training classes, could 
do the work. 

Experts declare that the horizontal bar pro- 
vides some of the most healthful exercises there 
are. Some people even go so far as to advocate 
the bar as part of the equipment of the nursery 
and contend that the child cannot begin its use 
too young. Judging by the way boys will swing 
on anything that happens to be handy, and 
hang like monkeys to the branch of a tree or 
the overhang of a shed roof, a horizontal bar 
should be one of the most generally used pieces 
of playground apparatus. Here are the direc- 
tions for making it: 

Take two posts of strong wood, 10’ long by 4” 
square. Six inches from the top of each, bore a 


HORIZONTAL BAR 
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hole 244” in diameter and another 14” in diam- 
eter to intersect the first through the center at 
right angles. Then dig holes in the ground, 3’ 
deep and about 6” square. They should be far 
enough apart so that the uprights, when in po- 
sition, are 5’ 4” apart, measured from the inside 
edges. The 214” holes should face each other. 
The supports are held in place by concrete, in 
the same manner as the uprights for the swing. 
Be sure that they are plumb. 

The horizontal bar itself is a galvanized iron 
pipe, 2” in diameter and 6’ long. Two inches 
from each end of the pipe are bored holes 5%” 
in diameter. The bar is put in place through 


the two-inch holes in the uprights, and car- 
riage-bolts, 4%,” in diameter, run through the 
small holes in the wooden posts and the holes 
in the bar, hold it in place. — 


SAND BOX 
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For the very smallest ¢hildren, a sand box is 
just the thing. They will amuse themselves for 
hours at a time building castles and laying out 
cities. The bin may be made in any size, de- 
pending on the number of children in the school 
of sand-box age. The one illustrated is nine 
feet by six feet and is constructed as follows: 

Boards, 12” high and 2” thick, two of which 
are 9’ long and two 6’, are bound together at 
the corners by iron braces, the kind that can be 
bought at any hardware store. This frame 
should surround a bed of cinders 3’ deep, pro- 
viding drainage for the sand, which should be 
obtained from a beach if possible. 

A cover, made in four sections, each 6’ long 
and 2’ 3” wide, held together by two cross 
boards 2’ 3” long and 1” thick by 3” wide, pro- 
tects the sand from dust and animals. The 
cover may be in one piece and made to slide off 
when not in use. The sand should be washed 
occasionally and should always be kept damp 
enough to pack well. A wide board run around 
the top of the box, or a board placed at one end, 
makes a seat or a table for displaying wares. 


SWING AND CLIMBING ROPE 


Of course, no playground is complete with- 
out a swing. And a climbing-rope is a neces- 
sity for gymnasium work. The following frame- 
work for them is recommended: 

Take two pieces of wrought-iron pipe, 16’ 
long and 3” in diameter, and set them 4’ apart 
from outer edge to outer edge, in holes 4’ 
deep into which a little concrete has been 
poured. The space around the pipes is then 
filled with concrete, which is made by mixing 
one shovelful of cement with two shovelfuls of 
sand, four of gravel, and enough water to make 
a thin mud. It is well to let the concrete around 
the posts harden for forty-eight hours before 
attaching the rope. Be sure that the posts are 
absolutely parallel. 

If underground braces like those shown in 
the diagram are preferred to concrete supports, 
they may be made of six pieces of 5”x5” wood, 
4’ 6” long—three pieces for each brace—and 
put together so as to form a triangle with the 
pipe running up through the center. At the 
apex it is fastened with a carriage-bolt, 15” long 
and 14” in diameter. The pipe is also fastened 
to the center of the base of the triangle. If 
braces are used the holes must be dug broader. 
The earth should be packed firmly around the 
pipes and the braces. Either wooden or con- 
crete supports will do. Both kinds are not 
needed. 

A cross-bar 6’ long and 3” in diameter is 
fastened to the uprights with pipe-fittings or 
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with a special tee and elbow fitted with set 
screws furnished by a manufacturer of play- 
ground apparatus. Thirty inches apart. and 
equidistant from the uprights, a pair of strong, 
tempered steel hooks are fastened to hold the 
rope. The bar will project 2’ at one end. 

The seat of the swing is a piece of wood 8” 
wide, 2’ long and 114” thick, on the under side 
of which are nailed two pieces of wood 8” long 
by 5” wide by 114” thick, to reinforce the ends. 
At each end of the seat a hole is bored through 
the two thicknesses of wood, and a rope 1” in 
diameter and 21’ long is passed through them. 
At both ends of the rope are spliced tempered 
steel rings which are hung on the iron hooks 
on the cross-bar. 

At the projecting end of the bar, a hole is 
bored through the pipe, an eye-bolt is inserted, 
and a rope, 13’ long and 114” in diameter is 
spliced into it and hung in place. On the ground 
below the rope is an iron ring with its attached 
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2 iron collars with eight screws 1 eye bolt 
1 carriage bolt 15” long, !2” diameter 2 steel hooks 
1 iron ring attached to iron base 2 steel rings 


base set in concrete. The rope is spliced into 
this if it is desired that it be held stationary, 
otherwise it is simply knotted at the lower end. 


TEETER BOARD 


A firm, safe, and lasting teeter-board will 
probably be the next consideration of whoever 
has charge of equipping the school yard. The 
new kind is a great improvement on the sort 
that used to be made by resting a plank on a 
fallen tree or rock. 

Dig two holes, 3’ deep, about 10” square, and 
18” apart from center to center. Pour a little 
concrete in the bottom of each hole and set in 
two wooden uprights, 5’ 6” long and 5” square, 
which have had holes 2” in diameter bored 4” 
from the top ends. When the uprights are in 
position, these holes should face each other. 

Next, bore a hole 32” in diameter 1” from 
each end of a galvanized iron pipe that is 2” in 
diameter and 2’ 2” long. Run the pipe through 
the holes in the uprights and secure it with ox- 
bow pins passed through the 3%” holes. Fill 
the space around the supports with concrete 
and let it harden before proceeding. 

The teeter-board itself is 14’ long, 10” wide, 
and 2” thick. At both ends underneath are 
fastened pieces of wood the width and thick- 
ness of the board and 6” wide. These act as 
“shock absorbers” when the teeter hits the 
ground. Two crosspieces, strips of wood 10” 
long and 2” square, are fastened 214” apart, 
each 114” from the center of the board. 

The board is then placed over the pipe,. so 
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that the crosspieces on the board are on either 
side of the pipe. A piece of sheet iron, 4%” 
thick, 10” wide and 18” long, is then screwed 
on the under side of the board, across the pipe 
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No. of | Length | Width | Thickness} Material 
1 14’ 10” + def Wood 
2 5’ 6” 5” 5” Wood 
2 10” 6” 2° Wood 
2 10” 2° oa Wood 
1 2’ 2° 2” | Diameter | Gal. iron pipe 
1 18” 10” yr Sheet iron 
2 Ox-bow Pins 


and crosspieces, to hold the teeter in place. If 
the board is to be taken in at night, the sheet 
iron strip is not used. 


SLIDE 


The teeter having been finished, the next 
thing to be constructed is a slide. Nearly every 
large playground has a slide and there is no 
reason why smaller grounds should not as well, 
since the question of money is disposed of by 
the following directions for building one very 
inexpensively: 

The braces at the high end of the slide are 
made of 4”x6” wood, 5’ 7” long. These are 


paired, the parts of each pair being fitted firmly 
together at the top, so as to form a triangle 
with the ground as a base 3’ long. A rung, 
1”x38” and 2’ 7” long, is nailed about 14” from 
the bottom of each triangle. The braces are 
then set parallel to each other, 1’ 10” apart, 
and a 1”x2” hardwood board is nailed across 
the top. 

The front braces or supports are only 12” 
high. They are each made of two pieces of 
1”x3” board, 12” long, and one piece of 1”x3” 
board, 16” long, which are nailed together to 
form right triangles. These triangles are placed 
parallel to each other, 1’ 10” apart, with the 
right angles toward the front or low end. The 
distance from the front of the back braces to 
the back of the front braces measures 7’ 6”. 

The chute itself is of 3’x1%2” boards of the 
hardest maple obtainable. There are seven of 
them, 11’ 6” long, placed together lengthwise 
Ve” apart and fastened together by dowel pins. 
The grain of the wood must run down. At the 
bottom, a few inches from the end, a cleat 1”x2” 
and 1’ 10” long is fastened by screws. Two 
other cleats of the same size are attached, one 
at the lower end, and the other about midway 
up the slide. 

The top of the slide is bent back slightly, a 
little from the end, to fit over the crosspiece 
which connects the braces. There it is firmly 
fastened with screws. At the bottom, about 
2’ 5” from the end, the slide is also bent, so 
that the cleat rests across the top of the small 
braces, where it is fastened by screws. 

The sides of the slide, made of 4”x1” boards, 
11’ 6” long, are fastened, narrow end up, to the 
maple slide, and are bent or fashioned similarly 
to the slide at both top and bottom. They are 
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nailed to the top and bottom braces. These side 
pieces are finished, round-top, to protect the 
children’s hands. The steps are of wood, 
1 10°x0"x?". 

The hand rail, made of galvanized iron pipe, 
9’ long and 11,” in diameter, is bent into the 
proper shape and fastened as shown in the dia- 
gram, with short braces of the pipe. 
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The surface of the slide may occasionally be 
improved by rubbing with a paraffin candle. 

Any community which provides for its chil- 
dren the advantage of a well-equipped play- 
ground will be amply repaid for the money and 
time spent. 


An Introduction to the Gettysburg Address 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: For years I have believed that if pupils 
who recite the Gettysburg Address would create the proper at- 
mosphere, the speech would sink deeper into the minds and 
hearts of the audience. I have had a chance to test my theory 
several times and because my introduction has been so en- 
thusiastically received, I believe others may care to use it. 





ILL you come with me back into the 
past, back fifty-nine years to the bat- 
tlefield of Gettysburg? 

*Tis the 19th of November, 1863—a 
serene, sunlit, perfect fall day. A vast throng 
of people are assembled—wounded soldiers 
who four months ago fought valiantly on these 
fields; anxious troops awaiting the summons to 
battle; sorrowing parents of the dead so re- 
cently buried here; and thousands of restless 
sight-seers. 

(After this opening, the reader should stand 
to one side of the stage while he sketches in the 
platform-group and brings forward his imginary 
performers, taking the center again as he fin- 
ishes and goes into the Address. Observe the 
pauses—indicated by dots between numbers.) 

On an open-air platform are seated Edward 
Everett, the orator of the day; judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States; General 
Halleck and his staff; heads of departments; 
members of the cabinet and, in their midst, a 
large, slouchy, unassuming man—Abraham Lin- 
coln, President of the United States. With this 
illustrious company, he had traveled the day 
before from Washington to be present at this 
ceremony of dedicating a portion of the battle- 
field of Gettysburg as a resting place for the 
honored dead. Just two weeks previously, he 
had been invited, as the Chief Executive, to 
make a short speech after the principal oration. 
Weighed down with the cares of the nation and 
the sufferings of his people, he had not had 
time to mold and polish his short address into 
perfect form, but during the journey, while his 
companions talked, he had scribbled a few re- 
marks on a bit of paper with a stubby pencil. 

It is noon. The Marine Band from the Navy 


By RUBY BRAMWELL 


Yard is playing....There is a prayer.... 
more music....and Edward Everett rises to 
speak. Everett, the polished gentleman, the 
diligent student, the distinguished statesman! 
He has had weeks in which to prepare his ad- 








Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 


OURSCORE and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal. Now we are engaged 
in a great civil war, testing whether that nation, or 
any nation, so conceived and so dedicated, can long 
endure. Weare met on a great battlefield of that 
war. We have come to dedicate a portion of that 
field as a final resting-place for those who here gave 
their lives that that nation might live. It is alto- 
gether fitting and proper that we should do this. 
But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we can- 
not consecrate—we cannot hallow—this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, who struggled 
here, have consecrated it far above our poor power 
to add or detract. The world will little note, nor 
long remember, what we say here, but it can 
never forget what they did here. It is for us, the 
living, rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work which they who fought here have thus far so 
nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before us, that 
from these honored dead we take increased devo- 
tion to that cause for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion; that we here highly resolve 
that these dead shall not have died invain; that this 
nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom, 
and that government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 




















dress. For two hours his clear, deep-toned 
voice holds the audience spellbound. He re- 
views the causes of the war, the progress and 
the results which will follow it. His oration is 


molded along classic lines and his carefully 
chosen words flow from a richly stored mind 
rather than gush spontaneously from the heart. 
As he finishes, a storm of applause greets him. 
Cheer upon cheer bursts again and again from 
the vast throng....Musie by the Baltimore 
Glee Club. 

Now a tall, thin man—ungainly and _ ill- 
dressed—moves out from the group and across 
the platform. He stands facing the audience. 
A whisper passes over the crowd. This the 
President! Follows a tremulous silence—a 
straining to catch the first words. They come 
—in a queer, high, squeaking falsetto. A titter 
runs through the crowd. It is instantly sup- 


‘pressed but the President understands. He 


pauses a moment, then calmly goes on. After 
a dozen words his tones become deeper, he for- 
gets himself, remembers only that he has some- 
thing to say to these, his people. Now over the 
silent multitude is a breathless hush. This is 
no silver-tongued orator, but a big, understand- 
ing, tender-hearted man pouring out stirring 
words that breathe a measureless love for his 
country, the South as well as the North. 

The President finishes. No sound comes 
from the people. He stands staring at them 
and in silence they stare back at him. Slowly 
he turns and dejectedly he moves back and 
sinks into his seat. Still no sound, not one 
hand is lifted to applaud! 

There follows music—the choir is singing a 
dirge. Into Lincoln’s heart comes a throb of 
pain—failed! with his part he has failed! 

Little did Abraham Lincoln or his listeners 
realize then that that long moment of breath- 
less silence was not indifference but reverent 
awe, “the most perfect tribute that has ever 
been paid by any audience to any orator.” 
Down through the years Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address has lived, ever holding the foremost 
place in the hearts of all true Americans. Who 
does not know it? Who will ever forget it? 





FEBRUARY PAPER CUTTING POSTER 


BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


ST. VALENTINE'’S DAY 


DIRECTIONS: The postman wears the con- 
ventional blue-gray, with tan leather sack. 
Let Figure No. 1 wear a green coat with 
scarlet cap trimmed in white fur. No. 2 has 
a gray coat with orange trimmings and cap. 
No. 3 has a brown coat and hat with darker 
brown collar, belt, trousers, stockings and 
shoes. No. 4 has a white sweater and cap 
with scarlet dress. Mount as shown, using 
a strip of blue oatmeal wall paper 14x36 
inches with a strip of green 5 x 36 inches. 
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INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS 


To supply the demends of the many teachers who 
desire duplicates of che Poster and Mother Goose 
pages published in this magazine, we have arranged 
two collections of these in convenient form. They 
are made up as follows: 


POSTER PATTERN BOOK I—DOUBLE PAGE 
PATTERNS: The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, 
Bobby's Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy’s Bun- 
nies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, 
The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work. 
MOTHER GOOSE PATTERNS: Contrary Mary, 
Baa, Baa, Black Sheep; Little Miss Muffet; The 
Queen of Hearts; Polly, Put the Kettle On; Jack 
Horner; Nimble Jack; Simple Simon; Jack and Jill; 
Little Bo-Peep; Little Polly Flinders; Wee Willie 
Winkie; Daffy-Down-Dilly ; Tom Tinker’s Dog; Hig- 
gledy, Piggledy; Old Mother Goose; To Market, To 
Market; Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater; Ding, Dong, 
Bell; Curly Locks. 


POSTER PATTERN BOOK II—DOUBLE PAGE 
PATTERNS: Peter Pan, The Three Bears, Children 
and Turkeys, Chinese Poster, Boy and Dogs, Hiawatha 
Poster, Blowing Bubbles, Chicken Little, Swiss 
Poster, Chestnutting. MOTHER GOOSE PAT- 
TERNS: I Had a Little Pony; Dickery, Dickery, 
Dock; Lucy Locket; Humpty Dumpty; Hot Cross 
Buns; Willy Boy; Three Wise Men; To Market; 
Diddle, Diddle, Dumpling; Goosie, Goosie, Gander ; 
Cock-a-doodle-doo; Pease Porridge Hot; Little 
Tommy Tittlemouse; Little Jumping Joan; Hey 
Diddle Diddle; A Dillar, A Dollar; Little Betty Blue; 
=" of Hearts; Old Woman; Little Nanny Etti- 
coat. 


Each Pattern Book also contains a Poster, repro- 
duced in full size and in colors, showing how to 
mount and color the patterns. 

_— in heavy paper covers, postpaid, 60 cents 
each. 
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PICTURE OF FINISHED POSTER—ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 


Duplicates of this double 
page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 
cents a dozen. No orders 
for less than one dozen. 
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BITS OF DOG HISTORY 


mae OGS have been companions 
= re of men from very early 












‘a ’ times. We read of them 
a first in the books of Moses, 
ay =: Where they are spoken of 
ha Ly with contempt and dislike. 
a =¢s The Orientals still consider 
Ruts 2) the hordes of _half-wild 


street dogs useful only as scavengers. An- 
cient Egyptian hieroglyphics show that dogs 
were common then. Cuvier says, “The dog 
is the most complete, the most significant 
and by far the most useful conquest ever 
made by man.” A dog, more than any other 
animal, seems actually to know and sym- 
pathize with the joys and sorrows of his 
master. 

Besides being so loyal, the dog has many 
uses. In some countries dogs are employed 
as draft animals, especially for drawing 
sledges in the frozen north, or milk cans in 
Holland and Belgium. In other countries 
they are used chiefly in hunting, the swift- 
ness of some and the keen scent of others 
making them especially valuable. Some are 
wonderfully helpful in the care of sheep and 
cattle. They watch and protect the property 
and children of their owners and even lead 
the blind. There are dogs of all sorts and all 
sizes and all colors. No other animal shows 
such variation. 


A DOG-POLICEMAN 


Patrolman Vane, of the New York police 
force, owned a water spaniel named Hector. 
His lieutenant wanted him to get a fox ter- 
rier, thinking a stray might be found. The 
policeman and Hector looked about for sev- 
eral days and finally found one. Hector “ar- 
rested” the fox-terrier and escorted it to the 
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True Stories About Dogs 


By EDNA S. KNAPP 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


police station where it was given to the 
lieutenant. 

Next day Hector was gone. As Patrolman 
Vane was walking his beat along the water 
front, he met a friend to whom he mentioned 
his loss. Suddenly the friend exclaimed, 
“Look!” There was Hector pushing and 
dragging a second fox terrier through the 
water toward them. At last he grabbed the 
terrier by the neck and laid it proudly at his 
master’s feet. In the next few weeks Hector 
“arrested” and brought in six more dogs. 

One day there was a cry of two men over- 
board. The policeman threw off his coat and 
vest and dived into the water, Hector after 
him. Patrolman Vane rescued one man and 
Hector the other. 


BARRY LEARNS A LESSON 


Barry was a big Saint Bernard dog. He 
came to the seashore every summer with the 
Maitlands and played with the children on 
the wharf. There were Patty, Helen, Baby 
Ben Maitland, and a little neighbor, Tommy 
Rand. All the children were small; but the 
mothers felt safe with Barry to guard them. 

One day Baby Ben got too near the edge 
of the wharf and fell into the water. Barry 
plunged in after him and brought the baby 
safely to shore. You can imagine how the 
family petted Barry for his bravery. They 
fed him everything he liked best. 

A few days later, Tommy was likewise 
rescued. Praise and petting followed this 
second exploit, but Mrs. Maitland grew a bit 
suspicious. Watching closely for several 
days, she saw Barry gently shove Patty off 
into the water, after which he rescued her 
in the approved fashion. This time poor 
Barry was punished and shut up until he 
realized that only real rescues were re- 
warded. 


BONNIE TO THE RESCUE 


Bonnie is a thoroughbred Scotch collie be- 
longing to twelve-year-old 
Margaret Ryan. One chilly 
day Mrs. Ryan went shopping, 
and Margaret decided to make 
some cocoa. Margaret lit the 
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gas stove and was starting for the pantry 
when Bonnie jumped on her, pulling at her 
dress and barking. Margaret looked to see 
if he had torn the dress and found it all afire. 

Down lay Margaret on the floor, rolling 
over and over in an effort to put out the 
flames. In a moment she was drenched with 
icy water. Bonnie had dragged the drip pan 
from beneath the refrigerator across the 
kitchen floor, and tipped it over Margaret, 
thus quenching the fire. Margaret claims 
that Bonnie is the wisest dog in the whole 
United States. 


THE DOG THAT WAS SORRY 


Rover is a very intelligent dog who lives 
in the city. I am sorry to say he has so much 





Raymond and Rags 


petting and attention that he is badly spoil- 
ed. He is a handsome fellow and he knows 
it. Miss Mary, his mistress, wanted a pic- 
ture of her pet. So one Tuesday morning 
she went with Rover to the photographer’s 
where they spent nearly the whole forenoon 
trying to make naughty Rover keep still long 
enough to be “taken.” Miss Mary had to 
give up in despair. “You naughty dog,” she 
said, “T’ll just have to take you home.” 

Rover knew he was in disgrace, and slunk 
home with a shamed air. Next morning he 
disappeared. About noon he came gaily 
back with a little white package tied to his 
collar. The photographer telephoned soon 
after that the dog had been on the doorstep 
waiting for office hours. Rover had rushed 
upstairs, leaped into the sitter’s chair and 
posed of his own accord. Then he took the 
tintype home to Miss Mary. 


CHUMS 
Raymond and 
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FEBRUARY PAPER CUTTING BORDER 


(See Directions Below for Making This Border) 








Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful meth- 
ods and devices to this department. Accepted contribu- 
tions are paid for in the month of publication. Those de- 
siring personal letters should enclose ten cents. Unavail- 
able manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is 
sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. Address communi- 
cations for this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 1107 
Oakpark Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


February Club Letter 


DEAR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 


Last summer I spent several days at San Diego, 
California, and one of the many trips about the 
city took me to the home of the Theosophical Society. 
The beautiful estate occupied by this society is on a 
prominent stretch of land overlooking the Pacific 
Ocean. A guide who conducted our party over the 
grounds, told us of the society and its school for 
children. He dwelt upon the fact that all instruc- 
tion was based on the idea of character-building; 
that the children acquired knowledge as_ they 
breathed air or assimilated food, without apparent 
effort on their part; and that the instruction was 
characterized by lack of difficulties to overcome. 
The question was raised as to whether it is possi- 
ble to develop individuals of strong character with- 
out struggle on their part. 

Recently I visited a factory known all over the 
world for the fine furniture produced by it. One of 
the salesmen conducted me through the plant. I 
stopped to admire a piece of furniture on which 
Nature had placed her own matchless design. I 
asked, “Why do we see beautifully marked wood in 
this buffet, while that table is all one color without 
any of Nature’s designs?” The salesman replied, 
“When the tree from which the buffet was made 
was growing on the hillside, storms and wind 
wrestled with it, and as a consequence, in order to 
survive, it fortified itself; these beautiful markings 
indicate that in its growth it overcame many ob- 
stacles.” 

These two incidents are thought-provoking. 
Should our instruction be of such a character that 
good, honest work will be unnecessary? Should 
there be no problems to solve, no difficult tasks to 
test the mettle of the pupil? What is the lesson of 
the tree? Life, itself, is not smooth and easy. 
Would it not be wise to give the child some prepara- 
tion for life’s problems? 

All of our great leaders, no matter in what line 
of work, struggled to achieve what they desired to 
accomplish. Take, for example, our great captains 
of industry. What is the story of their lives? Is it 
not told in two words: overcoming difficulties? 
Would it not be interesting for the pupils to read 
and discuss the biographies of these men, noticing 
their dominating character qualities and what help- 
ed in their development? From this study, the 
children can more readily understand how strength 
and beauty of character may be developed by over- 
coming obstacles. 

The postman brings me many letters full of prac- 
tical devices but I need a few articles on special 








subjects. Will you write me describing programs 
which you have used on Washington’s and Lincoln’s 
birthday; Christmas and Thanksgiving exercises, 
or any special preparation which you have made for 
any of the holidays. 
Your friend, 
NELL R. FARMER. 





Club Exchange 


Miss Della Tuttle and her pupils of the third and fourth 
grades would like to exchange letters with teachers and pupils 
of the same grades in any state or country. Address Miss Della 
Tuttle, Shadow Lawn, Middlebury, Connecticut. 

The pupils of Laurence FE. Stone, Fargo School, Corfu, New 
York, would like to correspond ‘with the fifth and seventh grades 
in the various parts of the United States, Alaska, and Hawaii. 

Miss Gladys Kerfoot, Princeton, Florida, and her pupils of the 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades would like to correspond with 
teachers and pupils of the same grades in Alaska, Canada, Ha- 
waii, the Philippines, and the United States, 

The teacher and pupils of the seventh and eighth grades, Holy 
Family School, Saginaw, Michigan, wish to exchange letters with 
teachers and pupils of the same grades in California, Alabama, 
Florida, Mexico, and Porto Rico. Address Sister M. Marcelline, 
Holy Family School, Saginaw, Michigan. 

The pupils of Miss Grayce Burgess, Minooka, Illinois, would 
like to correspond with pupils of the fifth and seventh grades in 
Canada, Florida, Cuba, and the Philippine Islands. 

The pupils of Mrs. Mary 


grades in Cuba, France, the Philippine Islands, Rio de Janeiro, 
Asia, Africa, China, and Japan. 

Miss Bessie R. Duvell, Harrison, Maine, and her fourth, sixth, 
and seventh grade pupils would like to exchange letters, views, 
sample products, or any other interesting materials with teach- 
ers and pupils in any state or country. 

Miss Amy M. Ackerman of Nottingham Center, New Hamp- 
shire, and her pupils of the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades would like to correspond with teachers and pupils in the 
western states, Alaska, the Philippine Islands, Holland, and the 
Hawaiian Islands, 

Miss Ethel Nichols, Colby, Wisconsin, and pupils of the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades wish to exchanye letters with 
pupils in schools of the United States, Alaska, the Philippines, 
Canada, and the Hawaiian Islands. 

The fourth, fifth, and eighth grade pupils of Miss Blanche 
Plumb, Lee, Elko County, Nevada, wish to exchange letters with 
pupils in the United States, Alaska, and Canada, 

The fifth and sixth grade pupils of Miss Marion Ward, Al- 
toona, Wisconsin, would like to exchange letters with pupils of 
the same grades in the eastern, ‘western, and southern states, 
Canada, Alaska, the Philippine and Hawaiian Islands. 

The fifth and sixth grade pupils of Miss Irene Adams, Min- 
burn, Iowa, desire to correspond with pupils of the same grades 
in France, Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands, and Canada. 

The fifth and sixth grade pupils of Miss Willette Lawrence, 
Santa Rosa, New Mexico, would like to exchange letters with 
pupils in other schools of the United States. 

Miss Augusta Krider, Davis School, Oolagah, Oklahoma, and 
her pupils wish to exchange letters with the teacher and pupils 
in any state, Alaska, Cuba, the Philippines and Hawaii. 





Glashine, Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa, Route 8, all grades, 





desire to exchange letters 
with pupils in the different 
states, Canada, Alaska, the 
Philippines, or any country 
where the exchange is read. 

The pupils of Miss Jane 
Colburn, Augusta, Kansas, 
would like to exchange let- 
ters with pupils in Canada, 
Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
the Philippines, Hawaii, and 
any state in the Union. 

The seventh and eighth 
grade pupils of Miss Lois 
Wearne, Pierpont, South 
Dakota, would like to cor- 
respond with pupils of the 
same grades in any state or 
country. 

The fourth grade pupils of 
Miss Romaine Whittaker, 
Lompoc, California, wish to 
correspond with pupils of 
the same grade in any state 
of the Union, and in the ter- 
ritorial possessions of the 
United States. 

The pupils of Miss Myrtle 
Adams, Little Falls, Minne- 
sota, Route 1, would like to 
correspond with pupils in 
any grade and any state in 
the Union. 

The seventh grade pupils 
of Miss Clara A. Hugg, May- 
etta, Kansas, care of George 
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-, February Paper Cutting Border 
BY ANNYE ALLISON, 
Art Supervisor, Richmond, Va. 


UT a sheet of 9x12 inch silhouette 

paper in two lengthwise and fold 
into thirds; then fold again down the 
center, keeping all edges as even as 
possible. In order to get inside the 
outer edge a short fold should be 
made, the paper clipped, and the 
points of the scissors inserted in the 
small opening thus made to cut out 
the design. Part of the cutting may 
be done on the central fold, and for 
all minor cuts the paper must be 
folded, keeping the outer edges even. 
The dotted lines indicate the folds. 
Turn the paper whenever necessary 
to facilitate the cutting. Always 
keep the edges even and avoid jagged, 
splintered cutting. In giving this 
for class work, the diagrams should 
be drawn on the blackboard, and the 
teacher should make several cuttings 
before the class, explaining the 
method as she works. Each pupil 
should have a whole sheet of paper 
and be allowed to make two attempts. 
The results often show much variety, 
and individuality should always be 
encouraged. In conventionalizing a 
leaf, flower, etc., it is always a great 
help to have good natural specimens 
before the class, 
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My sixth grade geography class are preparing descriptive 
folders of Nevada and they would like to exchange these with 
geography classes from other states in the Union. We hope to 
receive samples of products, leaves, views, etc., from all the 
states. Address Miss Beatrice Misegadis, Elko, Nevada. 

The sixth grade pupils of Mrs, J. B. McCormick, Brewer, 
Cleburne county, Arkansas, wish to correspond with pupils in 
China, Hawaiian Islands, and the western states. 

The sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils of Miss Bertha 
Wilson, McVeytown, Pa., would like to exchange letters with 
pupils in the western and southern states; also Alaska, West 
Indies, Panama, the’ Hawaiian Islands, or any foreign country. 

Mrs. Roy E. Yetter, Carthage, Illinois, and her pupils would 
like to exchange letters with pupils in Canada, Alaska, Hawaiian 
Islands, or any of the states. 

The sixth grade pupils of Miss Nellie Edwards, Yale, Mich., 
would like to exchange letters with pupils of the same grade in 
the southern and western states, in Alaska, the Philippine and 
Hawaiian Islands, and in England. 

Miss Inez M. Stover and pupils of Marathon Pride School, 
Stratford, Wisconsin, would like to exchange letters with teach- 
ers and pupils in any state in the Union, Alaska, and outlying 
territories. 

Mrs. Rhea Y. Goodman and her pupils of Trenton Falls, New 
York, would like to exchange letters with pupils of the sixth 
and seventh grades in any of the states, Canada, Alaska, Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, or elsewhere. 

The pupils of the sixth and seventh grades of Miss Bonnie 
Jones, Clara, Mississippi, would like to correspond with pupils 
in Porto Rico, Central and South America, the Island Posses- 
sions, or the northern states. 

The seventh and eighth grade pupils of Miss Beth Pickering, 
Sidney, Montana, would like to correspond with pupils of the 
same grades in England, Spain, Italy, various parts of the 
United States, and Hawaiian Islands. 

Miss Edna Ellis, St. Edward, Nebraska, and pupils of the fifth 
and sixth grades would like to exchange letters with pupils and 
teachers in any state of the Union, Canada, Alaska, the Ha- 
waiian and Philippine Islands. 

Mr. George Bott and his fifth and sixth grade pupils of Mc- 
Alister School, Willcox, Arizona, would like to exchange letters 
and views with teachers and pupils of the same grade in Eng- 
land, South Africa, India, China, and Japan. 

The pupils of Miss Mabel G. Walbridge, Rockville, Conn., 
Route 2, would like to exchange letters and views with the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades in any of the states of the 
Union, Alaska, Canada, the Philippine and Hawaiian Islands. 

The fourth, sixth, seventh and eighth grade pupils of Miss 
Florence Foley, Marcus, Iowa, would like to exchange letters 
with pupils in Mexico, Canada, Alaska, or the western states. 

The seventh and eighth grade pupils of Miss Mary McDowell, 
Canton, Maine, would like to exchange letters with pupils in the 
United States,- Canada, Alaska, Hawaiian Islands, and the 
Philippines. 

The pupils of Miss Daisy Grenzow, Franklin School, Monroe, 
Wis., would like to correspond with the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades in states of the south and west. 

The seventh grade pupils of Mr. H. A. Tucker, Beeler, Kan- 
sas, would like to exchange letters and ‘‘Snap Shots’ with any 
seventh grade in Alaska, Hawaii, and Italy. 

Miss Gertrude Hagen, Leroy, Minnesota, and her pupils would 
like to exchange letters with teachers and pupils in any part of 
the United States, Alaska, Spain, France, Cuba, the Hawaiian 
and Philippine Islands. 

The fifth and sixth grade pupils of Miss Eleanor Clark, Oak 
Hill School, Henderson, Texas, Route 4, would like to corres- 
pond with pupils of the same grades in the United States and 
island possessions. 

Mrs. Eleanor Boylan and her pupils, Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
R. D. 1, would like to exchange letters with teachers and pupils 
in any state, Alaska, or Great Britain, Norway and Sweden. 
All letters will be promptly answered. 

The pupils of Miss Elline Anensen, Pelican Rapids, Minne- 
sota, Box 57, wish to correspond with pupils in Hawaii and for- 
eign countries. 

Miss Myrtle M. Goldberg and her pupils of District No. 4, 
Sardinia, New York, would like to exchange letters with teach- 
ers and pupils of the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades in Alaska, 
Canada, the southern and western states, and the Island 
Possessions. 

Miss Helmae Blankenheim and her fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grade pupils of the Verona Graded School, Verona, Wisconsin, 
would like to exchange letters with teachers and pupils of other 
schools. 

The teacher and pupils of the eighth grade, Collins Center 
High School, would like to correspond with teachers and pupils 
in the same grade in Alaska and France. Address Miss Mary M. 
Baker, Collins Center, New York. 

The teachers and pupils of the A. C, Parochial School wish to 
correspond ‘with teachers and pupils of any school in the United 
States, Canada, Alaska and the Philippines. Address D. D. 
Mazelin or J. D. R. Schwartz, Berne, Indiana. 

The pupils of Mrs. Della Brown, Minot, North Dakota, would 
like to exchange letters with pupils in any state of the Union, 
Alaska, and island possessions. 

The teacher and pupils of Cherokee School, District 8, R. F. 
D. 4, Orlando, Oklahoma, wish to exchange letters or souvenirs 
with any school in the United States, Hawaii, the Philippines, 
or Canada. 

The sixth and eighth grade pupils of Miss Lillian C, Will, 


Smith Lake School, Young America, Minnesota, would like to 
correspond with pupils of the same grades in Florida, Alabama, 
California and other western states, Alaska and any of the 
island possessions of the United States. 

The teacher and pupils of the fourth, sixth and eighth grades, 
Muskegon Heights, Michigan, would like to correspond with pu- 
pils in the same grades in Alaska, the Philippines, and any 
state in the Union. Address Miss Anna D. Stariha, 1404 San- 
ford St., Muskegon Heights, Michigan. 

The fifth, sixth, and seventh grades of the Harper School 
wish to exchange letters, plants and mineral products ‘with pu- 
pils of the same grades in Alaska, Porto Rico, Canada, France, 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, and any state of the Union, 
except Texas. Address Miss Esther Mueller, Harper, Texas. 

Mr. Elwin S. Pennington and pupils of the Hoover School, 
Shepherd, Michigan, would like to exchange letters with teach- 
ers and pupils in any state of the Union, Canada, Alaska, or 
any foreign country. 

Miss Elma Ohngren, Park Rapids, Minnesota, Route 1, and 
her pupils of the fifth, sixth and eighth grades would like to 
correspond with teachers and pupils in any state, also in 
Alaska, Canada and the Philippines. 


Letters 


A Valentine Surprise 

It so happened in my rural school that we had 
only nine girls. They had given the boys a surprise 
when we had our Christmas program and the boys 
thought it their turn to surprise the girls. So for 
Valentine’s Day the boys made valentines out of 
red paper, and I composed the rhymes for them. 
Two of the larger boys holding a long cord on 
which the valentines were hung recited the follow- 


ing rhyme: 








VALENTINE RHYME 


Ten little valentines 
Hanging on a line; 

Take one for Miss B, 
Then there are nine. 


Nine red valentines 
In a row so straight; 
Give this one to Mildred, 
That leaves only eight. 


Eight pretty valentines, 
Hanging straight and even; 
Hand one to Millicent, 
Now we have but seven. 


Seven choice valentines,— 
We will play a trick; 

Snatch this off for Lily, 
Leaving only six. 


Six handsome valentines, 
Sure as I’m alive; 

I’ll hand one to Marjorie, 
Now then, we have five. 


Five small valentines, 
Wish we had some more; 

If I give one to Mabel, 
We will have just four. 


Four showy valentines, 
Pretty as can be; 

Here is one for Edith, 
Look, we have just three. 


Three tiny valentines, 

Perhaps there’s one for you, 
No, this is for Winifred; 

Oh! we’ve only two. 


Two precious valentines. 
Isn’t this great fun? 

Just give one to Susie, 
Then we’ll have this one. 


One lonesome valentine 
Left the last of many; 
Take it off for Mary, 
Now there aren’t any. 
—Eva R. Hart iey, Ohio. 


A February Project 
We began the study of Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow in the month of February, since his birthday 
comes on the twenty-seventh of the month. Some- 
thing of his life was learned and as many of his 
poems were studied as could be procured. We read 
and discussed: “Hiawatha,” “The Wreck of the 
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Hesperus,” “The Children’s Hour,” “The Old Clock 
on the Stairs,” “From My Arm Chair,” “The Arrow 
and the Song,” “The Rainy Day,” “Excelsior,” and 
“The Village Blacksmith.” Pictures of Longfellow, 
his home in Cambridge, and.“The Blacksmith’”’ were 
secured from the Perry Picture Company and were 
used in connection with the study of this subject. 

We chose “The Village Blacksmith” for special 
work. The poem was read and discussed by teach- 
er and pupils, and under the direction of the teach- 
er it was memorized. By this time the children 
were eager to represent the poem on the sand table, 
so in order to become familiar with the work of a 
blacksmith, they were allowed to visit a near-by 
shop. The boys began at once to make from wood 
the different tools to be used on the sand table; the 
girls cut pictures of children from magazines to 
represent the children “coming home from school”; 
certain children cut the “sturdy smith” from a 
magazine and mounted all the figures on cardboard, 
so that they would stand alone in the sand; while 
others constructed of cardboard a shop, and a min- 
iature tree which was used to represent the ‘‘spread- 
ing chestnut tree.”” The shop and tree were placed 
near the roadside, while the figures of the children 
were near the door of the shop. 

In connection with our study of Longfellow we 
sang several songs. Among them were “Upidee”’ 
(which is taken from the poem “Excelsior’’), ‘Stars 
of the Summer Night,’’ and a round, entitled ‘The 
Blacksmith” (from Educational Music Series, Book 
1).—SARAH RANEY, Alabama. 


St. Valentine’s Day 


A valentine box is enjoyed by every pupil in the 
school. If you have never tried one it is well worth 
your time, for it provides an opportunity for teach- 
ing the correct addressing of envelopes. 

The school may be named for some city; each row 
of seats may be called a street, and each seat a resi- 
dence having a certain number. For example, Mr. 
John Jones, 216 High St., Chicago, Illinois. A piece 
of cardboard should be placed before each street 
with the name printed thereon, and the number of 
the residence should be written on the desk with 
soft chalk. Let pupils act as postmen to deliver the 
mail, using the teacher’s desk as the post office.— 
RALPH A. WAGNER, Ohio. 


A Device to Prevent Slamming Doors 


I wonder how many of us have scolded and threat- 
ened about slamming doors, without accomplishing 
anything? I know that I have, but knowing that 
slamming doors is just an evidence of heedlessness 
with children rather than deliberate intent, I de- 
cided to appeal to my girls and boys in a different 
way. After some thought I decided upon a little 
device that solved the difficulty and at the same time 
left a better feeling with the children than did con- 
tinual verbal reminders. 

At the noon hour I cut several pieces of card- 
board, about eight by twelve inches, and printed on 
them in large black capitals such warning notices; 
as, “Don’t Slam Me!” “Go Easy,” “Be Careful.” I 
placed one on each door in the room, and also on the 
outside of the interior doors. Of course the chil- 
dren noticed them as soon as they came in and were 
much amused. But how they did watch each other 
as they passed in and out, and how they laughed 
when one forgot. Every child dislikes to be laughed 
at, so each one took pains to give the others no 
chance to laugh at him. The scheme worked bet- 
ter than I had anticipated, and in a few weeks I 
gave the children the permission they had been ask- 
ing for,—to remove the signs of their negligence; 
nor was it ever necessary to put them up again.— 
Nina L. WILLIS, Missouri. 


Our Valentines 


In the book, Pieces and Plays for Special Days 
(F. A. Owen Publishing Co.) are a number of 
rhymes for valentines. Each year the children of 
my school make their valentines for sume sick per- 
son living near our school. They choose verses 
from this book and each copies his own selection. 
We then select the child, or the children, who have 
made the neatest valentines, to carry them to the 
sick, The pupils are usually rewarded by the grate- 
ful recipients with a note of thanks—Eva R. 
HARTLEY, Ohio. 

(Continued on page 85) 
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How to Teach Sewing in Rural Schools—I 


N many rural 
schools the nu- 
merous daily 
recitations ne- 
cessitated by the 
various grades, 
have caused teach- 
ers to feel it impos- 
sible to add sewing 
lessons to their 
schedule. This se- 
ries of articles has 
been planned with 
the view of offering 
suggestions to help 
solve the problems 
of insufficient time 
and a lack of mate- 
rials. 
When the monot- 
ony of undirected 
MARY B. GRUBB study causes the 
Miss Grubb was formerly super- time to drag, if the 
visor of art in Galesburg, I., books are laid aside 
Davenport, Ia., Louisiana Indus- for half an hour 


trial School, and Baton Rouge, 
La. Her work from the Daven- and sewing or vari- 


port schools received a medal at : is 
the St. Louis World’s Fair. Miss ous lines of simple 
Graph ins aaent wiaantirae crafts work taken 
Stes pete: ina twien UP, the pupils will 
Mother Lets Us Make Gifts.” return to their 
books with renewed 
interest. All pupils below the fifth grade may be 
given pictures to cut out or color or any other 
interesting seat work that can be done without 
the teacher’s direction. While the girls from 
the fifth through the eighth grade are sew- 
ing, the boys may be doing supplementary 
reading, map drawing, or possibly some prob- 
lem of crafts work. e 

At least two thirds of the girls will find they 
have at home a great supply of materials. Un- 
used scraps left from sewing, worn or out- 
grown garments, cotton, flour, sugar, and salt 
sacks can be utilized for this work. If possible 
the teacher should give one Saturday afternoon 
to meeting the girls and going over the mate- 
rials collected. All garments and cloth that 
cannot be utilized in the sewing should be 
saved for rag rugs, which may be sold to buy 
new materials. 

Each girl should be supplied with a box or 
sewing bag. The latter is preferable, for it 
may be labeled and hung up when not in use. 
If closet room is not available, an old trunk or 
a box covergd with burlap may be used to store 
the sewing outfits. 

Each girl should be supplied with a thimble, 
needles from No. 7 to No. 9; scissors; tape 
line; and bits of wools and zephyrs in various 











Needle Book Closed 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


colors. The number of thread to be used will 
be specified in each lesson. Also have one or 
two blunt tapestry needles. 

The teacher should have a similar supply of 
materials, and she should keep on hand an ex- 
tra paper of needles, a few spools of thread, 
an emery, and a pin cushion with pins. For the 
first lessons she should procure a yard or two 
of Java canvas, or other canvas of coarse, even 
weave. 

The teacher should always have an article 
completed to show the class before the lesson 
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Stitches Used in Making Needle Book 


begins. She should have also a book or a chart 
with mounted pieces of cloth which show each 
stitch, the name of the stitch being written or 
mounted below, or shown on a large sampler of 
coarse canvas. 

Interest may be aroused in sewing by having 
a one-day exhibit of needlework at the school- 
house. If the mothers will assist the teacher 
almost any neighbornood will provide a satis- 
factory quantity of old samplers, quilts, and 
embroidery, as well as modern garments. This 
exhibit will afford an opportunity to study the 
various stitches. 

For practical sewing, we will use the follow- 
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ing stitches: Even and uneven basting; run- 
ning; gathering; hemming; stitching; back- 
stitch; over-handing; catch; blanket; and but- 
tonhole. For decorative purposes, the stitches 
to be used are: Outline or stem stitch, chain or 
variations of chain stitch, feather, couching, 
seed stitch, trellis, satin, eyelet, and French 
knots. 


An Easily Made Needle Book 


Children enjoy making the large canvas nee~ 
dle book shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph. For the cover of the needle book cut an 
oblong of canvas 414 inches by 10 inches, Fol- 
low threads to cut evenly. 

Thread a tapestry needle with a strand of 
wool about a yard long and finish the edge of 
the canvas with blanket stitch. To make blan- 
ket stitch on Java canvas, in the third hole 
from left and third hole from lower edge, bring 
up the yarn from underneath to the right side. 
Hold the yarn under the thumb and along the 
lower edge of canvas, as in illustration of bas-~ 
ket stitch. Next, pointing the needle down in 
the third hole to right of first stitch, pull it 
through the canvas, letting it pass on top of the 
loop held by left thumb. Repeat. Do not pull 
the yarn too tight, or it will draw the edge. 
About one fourth of an inch above the top af 
the blanket stitch edge on canvas, put a row of 
uneven basting stitches. Use a contrasting col- 
or of wool and put in a row of even basting 
stitches, as in illustration of this stiteh. Next, 
leave a space and add a row of running stitch- 
es, as in illustration of running stitch, This is 
the same as even basting, only the stitches are 
quite short. In all of the above stitches begin 
at right and work toward the left. 

In sewing, the running stitch is used only for 
light seams where there is no great strain. If 


strength is needed, one must use a combinatian 
of running and backstitch or all backstitech. 

In the middle of the top, place one or more 
initials of the worker, using cross stitch, as in 
illustration of cross stitch. Work out pattern 
initials with pencil and paper before begin- 
ning to embroider. 

For leaves of the needle book cut three pieces 
of flannel or any soft, light-weight woolen ma- 
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terial, each piece 3 
Finish all edges of these leaves 
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with blanket 


inches by 


stitch. If your canvas is rather a fine weave 
make the book smaller. The beauty of this 
needle book will depend upon the combination 
of colors used in the wools and upon the qual- 
ity of the stitches. Pupils who succee? with a 
simple project of this kind will be encouraged 
to undertake something more ambitious. 





Needle Book Open 
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Little Studies of Great Pictures—I 


HE inter- 
esting  pic- 
ture shown 


on this page was 
painted by Mme. 
Henriette Ron- 
ner, who was 
born in Amster- 
dam, Holland, in 
1821. Mme. Ron- 
ner, like Rosa 
Bonheur, was a 
great lover of 
animals. She was 
so interested in 
them, that under 
her father’s 
teaching she be- 
gan to paint pic- 
tures of dogs 
and cats. In or- 
der to study 
them better, she 
had a-large cage 
with glass sides 
, ed T. meow Saitteas made, in which 
renner ge Btn ‘eeittonne her many pets 
of Art, University of California Ex- were _ installed 
tension Division. Author and Illus- with all the com- 
trator of Children’s Stories. forts of home. By 
means of this 
plan, she was able to make sketches of her ani- 
mal friends from many angles and in natural 
poses. 

Her father, who was a blind artist, by the 
name of Knip, was her only teacher. She would 
describe her paintings to him and he would 
criticize them and give her good suggestions. 
Under his training she made rapid progress, 
and at the age of sixteen sold her first painting, 
called “Cats in a Window.” From then on she 
painted pictures of cats and dogs, winning 
praise because of the humor and keen observa- 
tion displayed in her work. No one but a great 
lover of animals could have painted them as 
she did. 

By her work as an artist Mme. Ronner sup- 
ported her father until his death. She then 
moved from Amsterdam to Brussels. In later 
life also she had a hard time to “keep the home 
fires burning,” for on her fell the support of 
her invalid husband and several children. How 
she herself and the children must have enjoyed 
the antics of such lively and mischievous pets 
as the kittens that she knew so well how to put 
on canvas! 

There is a happy, bright quality in her paint- 
ings that makes them appeal to everyone. One 
of her best paintings is the one shown here, 
called “A Fascinating Tale.” This picture is 
full of suspended action and interest. It tellsa 
story all children readily understand. Yet it 
leaves any number of possible solutions to the 
plot. Pictures of this kind are the best imagi- 
nation developers that can be found, and can 
be used as a stimulus to various projects. 

The picture and story unit on this page can 
be mounted and put on a bulletin board as a 
silent educator feature. It may be used as a 
silent reading plus a sight reading device, or 
third, it can be used as the foundation of a lit- 
tle book in which children write their own ver- 
sion of the story. In this booklet may be pasted 
pictures of cats and kittens cut from magazines. 

For more advanced work the children should 
be encouraged to draw pictures of cats and tell 
stories of their pets at home. Although their 
first attempts may not be exceptionally fine, 
their natural love for animals is sure to result 
in a zealous effort that will sharpen their ob- 
servation and show progress. 














By JOHN T. LEMOS 


A BLACKBOARD READING LESSON 
“A Fascinating Tale” 


One morning two fat little kittens were play- 
ing in the library. Suddenly they heard a 
rustling noise on the library table and looked 
up just in time to see a little mouse run under 
a pile of papers. 

Before you could say Jack Robinson they 
jumped onto a big chair and up on the table. 
Sure enough! There was Mr. Mouse, because, 
while his head was covered, he had carelessly 


left his tail sticking right out in plain sight! 

They didn’t know just exactly what to do 
and were waiting for something to happen 
when in came Mrs. Cat. She jumped up on the 
books where she could be sure to catch Mr. 
Mouse if he should start to get away. 

See how the little white kitten is ready to 
jump when the tail wiggles. When he does 
jump, what do you think will happen? Will the 
ink be spilled? Maybe Mr. Mouse will get 
away. If he doesn’t, who do you think will 
catch him? 











A Fascinating Tale 
By MME. RONNER 


Questions to be Answered Orally or in Writing 


yw are these two kittens doing? Where are they? Where is the mouse hiding? Did he go 
to a good place? Who is on top of the books? Why is she there? Which kitten is the bright- 
est? What will happen when Mr. Mouse moves? Who do you think will catch him? 

What is the title of this picture? Give the name of the artist who painted it and tell where she 
was born. Name another woman artist who chose animals for her subjects. Do you think that 
Mme. Ronner could have painted such interesting and attractive pictures of her pets if she had not 
loved them? What do you know about her teacher? How old was she when she sold her first pic- 
ture? Why do you like this picture? What is the “pun” in the title? 
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Pictures to Use in Studying “A Fascinating Tale” 


DIRECTIONS: Mount the large picture on page 42 and use it for an oral English lesson. 


booklets containing a story about the picture. 





Then distribute the miniature reproductions and have the children make 
(A duplicate of this page may be obtained for ten cents.) 
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Providing an Antidote to Jazz 





A Correlative Project in Music Appreciation 





By KATHRYN ANNE GALLAGHER, Washington School, Madison, Wis. 


USIC is probably the greatest medium 
through which pleasure is given to 
the world. It records the emotions of 
the. composer and its execution re- 

veals and recreates them in the mind of the 
listener. It helps to mold the character just 
as do literature and religion. It is a potent 
force in our lives. 

Since it is a natural instinct for people to 
like music, those who make entertaining the 
public their business always give it a leading 
place. Vaudeville, dances, and motion-picture 
shows have become the pop- 
ular disseminators of music. 


Thomas. 5. Angels Ever Bright and Fair, from 
Theodora by Handel. 6. I Have Lost My Eury- 
dice (Che faro senza Euridice) from Orfeo by 
Gluck. 7. Spinning Chorus, from The Flying 
Dutchman by Wagner. 8. Rakoczy March. 9. 
Overture to Der Freischuetz by Weber. 10. 
Kamennoi-Ostrow by Rubinstein. 
SYMPHONIES—ORCHESTRAL: 11. Allegro from 
the Symphony in G Minor (1st Movement) by 
Mozart. 12. Allegro and Andante from the 
Fifth Symphony (1st and 2nd Movements) by 
Beethoven. 13. Andante from the Surprise 





They draw the long lines of 
laboring and professional peo- 
ple who seek recreation and 
relaxation from a day’s work 
in entertainment which is easy 
to grasp. Since it is good busi- 
ness to give the public what 
it wants, entertainers provide 
whatever makes the greatest 
appeal. Hence if that which 
musical specialists say is in- 
ferior and poor becomes pop- 
ular, it is because the major- 
ity of the people are musically 
illiterate. If they knew good 
nusic they would not accept 
poor, any more than they 
would buy gaudy.clothes in 
preference to those in good 
taste. 

To help do away with such 
a musical illiteracy and create 
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Italia, Beloved by Donizetti. 24. Songs My 
Mother Taught Me by Dvorak. 25. Caro mio ben 
by Giordani. 26. Spinning Chorus, from Songs 
Without Words, by Mendelssohn. 

MISCELLANEOUS: 27. The Lorelei by Liszt. 
28. Bird as Prophet by Schumann. 

The general management of the contest was 
in the hands of a municipal committee. This 
consisted of representatives of the public 
schools, the schools of music, the Madison 
Woman’s Club, the Catholic Woman’s Club, 
musical organizations, and the press. Publicity 
was given by two daily news- 
papers which published an ex- 
position of the selection being 
studied each week. The opera, 
motion-picture, and vaudeville 
houses co-operated by having 
their orchestras include the 
selections from the contest in 
accompaniment for pictures or 
as general orchestral numbers. 

The contest was open to the 
public, but the elementary 
schools took the most conspic- 
uous part. They competed for 
a fifty dollar first prize and a 
second prize of twenty-five 
dollars to the school scoring 
highest. ‘The money was given 
by business people of the city. 
The other prizes were sets of 
musical encyclopedias, pic- 
tures of musical composers 
and others. The child scor- 
ing the highest was given as 








a taste for good music that 
would displace the popular 
jazz was the purpose of the 
Music Memory Contest in Madison, Wisconsin. 
By familiarizing the pupils with a few standard 
selections as types, it was hoped that they 
would develop a liking for other music of the 
same high quality. 

This aim resolved itself into a competitive 
contest in recognizing the composition and the 
name of the composer of each of the following 
selections: 

OprerAS: 1. Berceuse from Jocelyn by Godard. 
2. Quartette from Rigoletto by Verdi. 3. Pro- 
log from J Pagliacci by Leoncavallo. 4. Dost 
Thou Know That Sweet Land? from Mignon, by 


The Kindergarten Loved to Play (in Rhythm) “The Funeral March of a Marionette” 


Symphony (2nd Movement) by Haydn. 14. Un- 
finished Symphony in B Minor, Two Parts, by 
Schubert. 

SYMPHONIC PoEMS: 15. Peer Gynt Suite, Four 
Parts, by Grieg. 16. Onaway! Awake, Beloved! 
from Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast by Coleridge- 
Taylor. 

DANCES and MARCHES: 17. Pizzicato from 
Sylvia Ballet by Delibes. 18. Ballade in A Flat 
by Chopin. 19. Funeral March of a Marionette 
by Gounod. 20. Marche Slave by Tchaikovski. 
21. Hungarian Dances Nos. 5 and 6, by Brahms. 

SONGS: 22. Dixie by Emmett. 23. Oh, Italia, 


an individual prize a forty dol- 
lar scholarship at one of the 
schools of music or that 
amount in cash. Second and third prizes were 
also given to individuals. Each child who took 
part was given a pin having on it an emblem cf 
the Madison Music Memory Contest. Last year 
the first prize to the school scoring highest 
was a phonograph. The selections were pre- 
ented almost entirely by means of the phono- 
graph. 

In the Washington School, which won first 
prize, the compositions were taught by making 
music a project in the correlation of Music, 
English, Drawing, and Spelling. The selections 
were placed in the grouping shown above as 
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“Pizzicato” from Sylvia Ballet 





Pose from Hungarian Dances 














“Morning” from Peer Gynt Suite 
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operas, symphonies, etc. The method of study 
varied with the classification of the selection. 

In Music the composition was first played as 
a whole, either on the phonograph or on the 
piano. Then the identifying or leading theme 
was put on a chart and 
studied and sung in 
syllables, hummed, or 
whistled, until all be- 
eame so familiar with 
it that they could easily 
recognize it when heard 
and reproduce it them- 
selves. 

The punctuation and 
spelling were taught in 
Spelling. \ 

English and Drawing i ra 
were fertile subjects 
for original interpreta- 
tion of sound and 
thought and reproduc- 
tion of the stories upon 
which many of the se- 
jections were based. 

In English the chil- 
dren learned the stories 
of the operas from va- 
rious sources and were taught to tell them 
with the lives of the composers entertain- 
ingly and correctly. They were allowed to 
do so in rooms other than their own, and en- 
couraged to make an audience of the families 


‘ 


at home, or other groups of willing listeners. 

While telling the stories they often acted the 
parts of certain characters and read the dia- 
logue which was actually spoken in the operas, 
as Orpheus and Eurydice. While doing so they 
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Thou Know That Sweet Land? from Mignon), 
Morning (Peer Gynt Suite), and Hungarian 
Dances Nos. 5 and 6, the girls danced it inter- 
pretatively. The record for each was played 
on the phonograph and, knowing and sensing 

the story beforehand, 

each girl put her own 
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Eighth Grade Pupils “Listening In” on a Concert with a Homemade Radio Receiving Set 


loved to be dressed as they saw the characters 
dressed in pictures from the Victor Book of the 
Opera, Operas Every Child Should Know, and 
other sources. Whenever the selection includ- 
ed a dance, as Sylvia Ballet, Mignon (Dost 





individuality into the 
dance and interpreted 
the feelings and move- 
ments of the original 
characters in rhythmic 
action. The results were 
a display of such orig- 
inality and grace that, 
as a reward for excel- 
lence, they were given 
in costume before a 
meeting of the Parent- 
Teacher Association. 
Further, as an Eng- 
lish project, the names 
and identity of the va- 
rious instruments in an 
orchestra were taught 
by pictures and by ac- 
tually showing the in- 
struments. Some of 
these we had in our own orchestra and others 
were exhibited through the courtesy of a music 
store. The meaning of a symphony, the ar- 
rangement of the instruments, and their classi- 
(Continued on page 80) 





Our Country—See and Know It First—IV 





A Geographical Project Study of the United States, Correlated with 
Civics and Developed on a Basis of Interest in Highways and Travel 





By BLANCHE BULIFANT McFARLAND, Principal Lincoln School, Rocky Ford, Colo. 


lI. The Middle Atlantic States 


A. Cities and places visited. 

1. New York.—We come now to New York, the 
greatest city the world has ever known. Here we 
might spend asyear, seeing something different each 
day, going to a different place of amusement each 
evening, and stopping at a different hotel each 
night. Our time is limited but we will visit the 
largest hotel in the world, where we see a city with- 
in four walls; here we could find rooms for each 
person in a town of 2,000 people and still have res- 
ervations to accommodate more guests than stop 
at the average hotel. 

We visit Wall Street, the stock exchange and the 
curb market, seeing the magnitude of the daily 
transactions in stocks and bonds. At first we gain 
little information, but as we become accustomed to 
the bustle and hurry of the atmosphere we learn to 
read the quotations on the board, watch them as 
they are recorded by the ticker, and still we can 
hardly believe that some days more than a million 
transactions are made. At the curb market we are 
still more confused; men stand out in the open, 
busy brokers sell and buy from open windows by 
means of signs which we cannot understand; it 
would be useless to try to hear what is said in this 
din. What are they buying and selling? Stocks of 
steel mills in Pennsylvania or Colorado, copper 
mines in Arizona or Montana, cotton in New Eng- 
land or North Carolina, China’s silk, ete. A rumor 
as to silk in Canton may cause as much flurry in 
the heart of New York City as a merger of street 
railways. 

We also visit one of the larger banks, for New 
York is not only the largest city in the world but it 
is “the bank of the world.” Perhaps you can tell 
how and why it wrested that supremacy from Lon- 
don? Employees have all they can do to handle the 
business of a certain bank which extends to all 
parts of the globe. At banks we have known 
the teller or cashier was glad to open an account 
for us for $5.00, checking, or $1.00, savings, but 
here offer a deposit of one thousand dollars and see 
if you can open an account! This bank has too vast 


a volume of business to accept and handle small 
accounts. This is the bank which elected a certain 
man vice-president, at a huge salary, and then gave 
him absolutely*nothing to do; but that man as a re- 
sult developed our widespread financial interests in 
South America. 

We now visit Ellis Island, where most of our im- 
migrants arrive; note the number of employees 
who must not only see that undesirables do not 
come in but that those who come in are properly 
cared for. More than a million persons have come 
through these gates in a year. Why are we receiv- 
ing so few at the present time? What reasons are 
back of the law restricting immigration? 

From here we could not turn to a more fitting 
spot than the one where stands our statue of liberty 
—The Goddess of Liberty with her torch in hand 
to light the world! What does this mean to those 
millions who have sought our shores; and what 
does it mean to us, the boys and girls of America? 
This month, too, we celebrate the birthdays of 
Washington and Lincoln; how did they exemplify 
the spirit of liberty? How we may carry on their 
work is a question that must come to us here— 
what shall our answer be? 

There are four things that every person must 
have if he is to live; five if he is to live and keep his 
health; and six if he is to live happily and intelli- 
gently: they are water, food, clothing, shelter, rec- 
reation and means of education. There are many 
other things conducive to a well-balanced being, but 
these six are essential. Let us consider (a) Water. 
—New York formerly had a great water supply sys- 
tem in the Croton Reservoir but as the city grew 
this became inadequate, and with the aid of the best 
engineers a source of supply was planned whereby 
an underground river flows down from the Cats- 
kills, and under the Hudson River, with water in 
sufficient volume to fill the needs for drinking pur- 
poses of every man, woman and child on earth. (b) 
Food.—The people of New York require more than 
two hundred trainloads of food each week; that 
alone tells the magnitude of the story. (c) Cloth- 
ing.—New Yorkers require more clothing than the 
combined population of Maryland, Virginia, and 


North Carolina. (d) Shelter.—All the dwellings 
in Colorado, the two Dakotas, Idaho, Montana, Utah, 
Nevada, Wyoming and Arizona would not house the 
residents of this city. (e) Recreation.—New 
York has a number of parks, with free tennis 
courts, golf links, baseball fields, etc.; several 
beaches along the ocean front, with municipal bath- 
house; free concerts in summer; and numberless 
activities in the way of musical and theatrical en- 
tertainment. (f) “ducation.—The varied facili- 
ties for education are unrivaled. We must visit 
Columbia University, New York University with its 
Hall of Fame, the City College; the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and the American Museum of 
Natural History; the New York Public Library. 
There are other libraries, among them the beautiful 
building housing J. P. Morgan’s collection of rare 
old manuscripts and books. 

We should also see the public schools, churches, 
wonderful harbor, police department, fire depart- 
ment (with the most up-to-date equipment known), 
theaters, wireless station, Pennsylvania Railroad 
Station, Grand Central Terminal, Central Park, 
sronx Park with its zoo and Botanical Garden, the 
tunnels under the rivers, the bridges over them, 
subways, elevated lines, hospitals, produce market, 


and miles of busy streets—including far-famed 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue with its gorgeous 
shops. From the top of the Woolworth Building 


we can see the entire city and many miles of sur- 
rounding country. 

2. From New York we drive up the Hudson, 
through city after city busily engaged in commerce 
and manufacture, where once Henry Hudson saw 
only woods and tangled wilds; we stop at historic 
West Point, inspect the state capitol at Albany, 
thence travel west through busy Syracuse and 
Rochester to the lake port and industrial center of 
Buffalo. From here we go to Niagara Falls, visit- 
ing the various viewpoints on both American and 
Canadian sides. 'We may go under the Falls and 
ride on the “Maid of the Mist” until we are lost in 
the spray, watch the swirling waters in the Whirl- 
pool Gorge ,and later see them quietly pass on 
toward Lake Ontario and the Atlantic. 
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3. And now for Pittsburgh. Speak of Pittsburgh 
and we think of steel, but here we find much more 
than steel—truly it is a city of varied industry, 
though built around the steel trade. However, oil, 
gas, and location have all combined to make the 
Pittsburgh of to-day what it is. 

4. From Pittsburgh we pass through the moun- 
tains and valleys of Pennsylvania, inspecting the 
capitol at Harrisburg which we compare with the 
one at Albany, and then through the pleasant fields 
of western Maryland, branching off to visit the 
battlefield of Gettysburg, on via Baltimore, until we 
come to Washington. Viscount Bryce thought the 
world could boast of only three ideal locations for 
national capital cities— Washington, Constantinople 
and Rio de Janeiro. We visit the Capitol, the 
White House, the beautiful Library of Congress, 
see both Houses of Congress at work, stroll through 
the Botanical Gardens and out to the Washington 
Monument which attracts our notice from every 
angle. We visit the top for the beauty of the pano- 
rama spread before us and cannot help but admire 
the foresight and wisdom of the man who selected 
this beautiful location for a city. Near by is the 
impressive memorial of Lincoln, recently completed. 
We cross the Potomac to Arlington, last resting 
place af so many of our illustrious dead, with its 
magnificent view across and down the river. We 
visit the Amphitheater of gleaming white marble, 
with the grave of our unknown soldier. Then we 
motor on to Mount Vernon where, amid the relics 
of the dead Chieftain, we feel nearer than ever be- 
fore to the man who worked and fought in the dark- 
er days of our country’s history. 

B. Geographic study. 

In the meanwhile, our observations along the way 
and our many less lengthy stop-overs have given 
food for further detailed study. 

1. Area—The area of the Middle Atlantic states; 
of each of these states; compare (a) the total area, 
and (b) the area of each state with that of the New 
England states. 

2. Surface features. 

3. Population. 

4. Climate——Temperature (northern portion, 
southern portion), winds, rainfall; physical factors 
determining each. 

5. Resources.—Raw materials (list them; how 
produced?) ; soil, climate; sources of power (utiliza- 
tion; factories); fish; means of transportation; 
coastal features; pleasure and health resorts. 

6. Industries. 

a. Farming.—Locate the farming lands; visit 
a dairy farm of New York; a poultry farm of New 
Jersey. 

b. Fruit growing.—Locate the peaches of Del- 
aware, small fruit of New Jersey, grapes and apples 
of New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, etc. 

c. Fishing.—Oysters (visit an “oyster farm,” 
and Baltimore, the great oyster market); crabs 
(visit Crisfield, Md., the soft crab center of Amer- 
ica); bluefish; shad; mackerel; compare with New 
England as to nature and importance of industry. 

d. Mining.—(1) Coal: Pennsylvania, a part 
of the Eastern or Appalachian coal field, with its 
output in 1920 of 145,300,000 tons. (2) Iron ore. 
(3) Peroleum: regions; how obtained, stored and 
refined, how transported; uses; by-products. (4) 
Natural gas. (5) Salt: regions; formation; mining 
and handling. (6) Other products: graphite, zinc, 
slate, sandstone, limestone, marble, gypsum. 

e. Manufacturing. (1) In general.—Cloth- 
ing, optical instruments, cameras, etc. (2) From 
minerals.—Iron: pig iron, wrought iron, cast iron, 
steel (sources of supply); pottery: materials, proc- 
esses, things included (visit a big plant in Tren- 
ton); glass: materials, kinds, centers; cement. 

f. Commerce.—Foreign: outgoing, incoming; 
domestic; water routes; rail routes, highways; cen- 
ters; importance; comparisons with other sections. 

7. Cities. 

a. Manufacturing. —Jron: New York City, 
Albany, Troy, Syracuse, Schenectady, Elmira, Bing- 
hamton; Pittsburgh, Scranton, Reading, Philadel- 
phia, Harrisburg, Altoona, Erie; Jersey City, New- 
ark, Camden, Hoboken; Wilmington; furniture: 
Rochester; carpets and hats: Yonkers; cotton goods, 
woolen goods: Utica, etc.; silk: Paterson; clothing: 
practically all of the large cities, New York es- 
pecially; boots and shoes: Binghamton, Rochester; 
shirts, collars and cuffs: Troy, Rochester; flour: 
Rochester; starch: Oswego; breakfast foods: Niag- 
ara Falls; glass: Pittsburgh, etc.; pottery: Trenton; 
cameras and optical supplies: Rochester. 

b. Ports: river, lake, ocean. 

c. Railroad centers. R 

d. Seats of institutions of learning. 


Problems to Work Out 


1. Why has New York become the largest city in 
the world? Compare its natural advantages with 
those of Boston; Philadelphia; Chicago. 

2. How do you account for the fact that Phila- 
delphia, so near to New York as it is, has become 
our third largest city? 

3. Show in specific statements of actual facts— 

a. Natural conditions that have caused Pitts- 
burgh and its neighboring cities to become the 
greatest iron, steel and glass manufacturing region 
of the world: nearness and accessibility of the 
greatest coal fields, of the richest known gas and 
oil fields, of the highest grade of iron ore, of sand 
deposits; nearness to the great markets of the 
world; transportation facilities,—rail, water, etc. 

b. Man’s part in the developing of these con- 
ditions: cheap, plentiful labor; freely invested capi- 
tal of such men as Carnegie for the developing of 
these industries, the work of scientists and invent- 
ors. 

c. The part played by this region in the carry- 
ing on of the business of the world: in furnishing 
steel for rails, locomotives, framework for build- 
ings, bridges, piers, pipes for aqueducts, armor 
plate for battleships; in the building of the Panama 
Canal; in the awakening of China; in the industrial 
advancement of Japan; the furnishing of electrical 
apparatus to the world. 

4. Summarizing: Draw maps to same scale 
as other sections, putting in capitals and cities 
studied. 


Correlations with Other Subjects 


I. Language. 

1. Study biography of Carnegie. 

2. Develop life pictures of great industrial and 
political leaders of this section. 

3. Write word pictures of outstanding features, 
such as: The Adirondacks as a Health Resort; the 
Palisades of the Hudson; New York City’s Sky Line. 
II. Civics. 

1. Debate—Resolved: That the Residents of the 
City of Washington Should be Given a Vote in 
National Affairs. 

2. Why the slogan: ‘As Goes New York so Goes 
the Nation’’? . 


Suggested Parallel Readings 


Irving, Legend of Sleepy Hollow; A. O. Cooke, 
A Visit to a Coal Mine (Doran); E. M. Tappan, 
Diggers in the Earth (Houghton Mifflin) ; National 
Geographic Magazine: July 1918; 1916, Vol. 29, 
pp. 346-354; July 1920; March 1913; June 1914, 
etc.; World’s Work: Vol. 12, pp. 75@4-7535; Cur- 
rent Events: Sept. 1922, pp. 339-341; Outlook: 
Vol. 81, p. 626; Vol. 83, p. 106; The Hudson River, 
A Coal Mine, Niagara Falls and Commerce of the 
Great Lakes, the Hardwood Forest Region of the 
Ohio Valley in Type Studies by McMurry (Mac- 
millan). 


IV. The Southern States 


A. Places of interest. 

1. Virginia. 

“And when my time has come to die, 
Just take me back and let me lie 

Close where the James goes rolling by— 
In old Virginia.” 

We hear people say that ‘Every man has two 
lands—his own and France.” It often seems as if 
every American had two states—his own and Vir- 
ginia. We enter the Shenandoah Valley with its 
green fields reaching up to the blue of the Massa- 
nutton Range and other ranges that are parallel. 
Here Stonewall Jackson and his “foot cavalry’ 
marched and fought; here the fiery Stuart led his 
men on those dashing cavalry charges of which we 
love to read. Over the land of to-day there hangs 
the halo of the yesterdays. We visit the Luray 
Caverns with their stalactites and stalagmites more 
wonderfully formed than anywhere else on earth; 
down the valley and detour through Goshen Pass, 
so greatly beloved by Commodore Maury, a world- 
traveler and geographer of another day that he 
asked that his remains be carried through it on the 
way to burial. 

The valley breaks and we cross over into the 
Roanoke Valley. Roanoke is a thriving city, the 
gateway to the coal fields. We find a city of 50,- 
000 people supplied by water from one gigantic 
spring, at the foot of a mountain. We climb Mill 
Mountain by the incline railway and there before 
us is spread a wonderful panorama—the city, with 
its industry, the river, like a silver thread, the 
mcadow lands, the rich green fields, the hills, the 
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forests and the distant mountains. We pass on to 
Lynchburg, a busy jobbing city, center of the shoe 
industry of the South, through Farmville and its 
tobacco lands, past Appomattox where Lee sur- 
rendered to Grant, reach the peanut sections around 
Petersburg, cross the Appomattox and the James at 
the head waters of navigation, and enter Richmond. 
The Richmond of Revolutionary and Civil War days 
blends with the industrial Richmond of to-day. 
Here we enter old St. John’s church where Patrick 
Henry cried, “Give me liberty or give me death!’’ 
and the historic is all around us; we emerge to en- 
ter great tobacco factories and locomotive works 
which make thé Richmond of to-day. Then we pass 
down the James, through quaint old Williamsburg; 
we go over to Jamestown Island where the only 
remnant of that first Virginia settlement is the old 
church tower; on into Newport News with its busy 
shipyards; into historic Hampton, now the center 
of the hard crab industry of the country. We go out 
to Langley Field to see the aviators at work. Here 
we think of that pioneer inventor who was heart- 
broken because the government and the _ public 
could not understand that he was pointing the way 
to a time when the fleets of the air would rival 
those of the sea. 

We go down to Hampton Roads, that wonderful 
harbor that could accommodate the navy of every 
nation on earth, pass through rich truck fields, 
green with growing vegetables the year round, en- 
ter busy Norfolk, with its wonderful harbor, cross 
over to Portsmouth and visit the Navy Yard, then 
skirt the edge of the Dismal Swamp, through the 
lands given over to corn and tobacco and reach 
Danville with its tobacco factories and cotton mills. 

2. The Carolinas.——In North Carolina we see 
evidencés of progress and prosperity hard to under- 
stand where only a few years ago one found a 
sparse population cultivating cotton. Now the way 
is dotted with cotton mills, ample electric power 
provides for manufacture and we might imagine 
ourselves in New England. One small county alene 
(Gaston) has 99 cotton mills. We branch off and 
take a run over to Asheville, “the land of the sky,” 
and revel under the sapphire skies of that beautiful 
land of lake and mountain. Returning we cross in- 
to South Carolina at the little village of King’s 
Mountain, visit the battlefield where the tide of the 
Revolution finally turned. in our favor, then go on 
to beautiful York, with its shade trees and roses. 
Here for a little way we trace the old Cornwallis 
Road along which an already beaten army marched 
to its end at Yorktown. We note how centrally 
Columbia is located, pass through the tea farms of 
Summerville to Charleston, where we visit the Bat- 
tery, the Citadel, Fort Moultrie, and pass down the 
coast through the rice fields and the home of the 
long staple (Sea Island) cotton to the Savannah 
River and cross into— 

3. Georgia.—With its varied interests; Atlanta, 
a railroad and jobbing center; Macon, center of a 
large local trade; Augusta, a popular winter resort; 
and Savannah, with its wonderful harbor. Here we 
may see what we used to read of in the older geog- 
raphies, “tar, pitch and turpentine” in abundance. 
The peaches and watermelons of Georgia are all 
that we could ask, but we wish the deep sand roads 
were a little more passable as we make for the 
Florida line. 

4. Florida.—Jacksonville greets us with a rush 
and bustle that Des Moines might envy; this is the 
gateway through which pass the fruit and vege- 
tables of the entire state. We see “Alligator Joe” 
ride an alligator as we would a pony, but suspect’ 
that some of its teeth are missing. We also see the 
live alligators crated and shipped. We each buy a 
baby ’gator, which we obtain for 50 cents each, and 
send home to our friends. The Indian River coun- 
try with its superb oranges; the citrus fruit in so 
many sections, and everywhere the famous fruits 
and flowers that we love; Miami, Tampa and Key 
West all welcome us. How we would like to explore 
the recesses of the Everglades, but time is limited 
so we motor west, through Pensacola, and cross 
into— 

5. Alabama.—With its great steel mills and rich 
coal mines; Birmingham, a center of industry hop- 
ing some day to rival Pittsburgh. Cotton was the 
staple crop of the state but in many sections the 
boll weevil has precluded the raising of that com- 
modity, and here we find cattle and more diversi- 
fied farming. One community, ruined by the boll 
weevil, a few years afterward erected a monument 
to this pest because they owed it such a debt for 
teaching them diversified farming! 

6. Tennessee.—We turn north and cross into 

(Continued on pz.ze 83) 
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Paul Graham and the “Don’t Quit!” Story 


Teper AUL Graham was not very 
5) fond of the new job which 
S| he had now held for a week, 
=, and it was with relief that 
al he wiped the dust from the 
e last desk, put away his 
= brooms and brushes, and 
4 left the school building. 

“T’ve a good notion to quit,” he thought to 
himself, as he walked rapidly down the 
street. “I must have been crazy, thinking I 
wanted something to do after school. Fath- 
er has always been willing to give me pocket 
money.” 

As he turned the corner into his own 
street, a big light-running car swept past 
him, then stopped abruptly. A man thrust 
out his head and called to him. 

“Boy, can you tell me which road to take 
for the Camberwell Paper Mills?” 

“Yes sir—take this road to-the right, go 
about half a mile, then turn to the left—” 

“Got time to show me the way, boy? I’m 
in a hurry to catch Camberwell before he 
leaves the mill at five.” 

Paul climbed into the car without delay, 
and they were soon flying 









By ALMA PASCHALL 


“Because a job is the grandest thing on 
earth. Get a better one as soon as you can, 
but hang onto the old one till you’re sure of 
the new! That’s my advice!” 

“T like to work all right,” explained Paul 
hastily. “Father doesn’t want me to be lazy, 
but this is such a girl-job. I want real 
work.” 

“What is your name, youngster ?”’ 

“Pau! Graham, sir.” 

“Well, Paul, let me tell you a little story. 
As I told you, I delivered packages with a 
barrow, when I was a boy just a few years 
older than you are. There was an odd old 
fellow by the name of Hannaford living at 
the Camden House, our finest hotel. He was 
enormously rich—owned a big factory in the 
East. 

“His wife and daughter had bought new 
bonnets—they call them hats nowadays, I 
believe, and I was to deliver them. In lifting 
the bandboxes down from the top of my 
loaded barrow, I let one of them fall, and the 
flimsy little silk and lace affair inside it got 
covered with mud. 

“Well, you can guess, Paul, how I felt when 


Mr. Hannaford himself met me at the door 
of his apartment. At first I was tempted to 
lie about it, but I never had done such a 
thing, and I simply didn’t know how! 1 
just sat down quietly and explained the 
whole thing to Mr. Hannaford. At the close 
of my story he said grimly, ‘Of course I real- 
ize that it was an accident, but—vou are 
willing to make good the damage to the 
bonnet ?” 

“‘*Make—make good—’ I 
‘what—what do you mean” 

“ “Pay for the loss!’ 

“But I haven’t enough money—’ 

“*T didn’t suppose you had the ready 
money,’ he said, still boring straight through 
me with his keen gray eyes, ‘but you can 
work it out. Come around here to the hotel 
every night for an hour and copy letters for 
me. Two weeks of that work will settle the 
bill.’ 

“T can tell you, Paul, I wasn’t feeling very 
happy about that time. I wanted to quit, too! 
But I thought of my mother and how she 
would grieve if I lost my job, so all I said 
was ‘Very well, sir,’ and left the hotel, with 

my heart as heavy as lead. 


stammered, 





along the smooth country 
road. 

“This is a swell car,” re- 
marked Paul. 

“Yes—rather —but I’m 
not sure it’s any improve- 
ment over my first one—” 
The stranger began to 
chuckle softly to himself. 
“The one I had back in 
1877!” 

“What make was it?” in- 
quired Paul. “I didn’t 
know they had automobiles 
that far back!” 

“What make? Well, I 
don’t exactly know. You 
see it was a barrow.” 

“A barrow!” 

“Yes, a wheelbarrow. I 
used it to deliver packages 
in the town where I was 
born. Do you work, my 
boy ?” 

“Yes, but I don’t like my 
job very well,” replied 
Paul, “and I think I'll 
quit.” 

“What is it?” 

“Sweeping and dusting 
at the schoolhouse. I’m 
just helping the janitor, 
and he makes me empty 
waste-baskets, and pick up 
chalk, and dust the desks. 
I hate it. I think I’ll quit, 
because I don’t have to 
work unless I want to.” 

“Don’t quit!” 

“Why?” asked Paul in 
surprise. 
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“For the next fortnight I 
went every evening to the 
hotel and copied long dull 
letters for Mr. Hannaford. 
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He was very critical, some- 
times making me do them 
over four or five times. If 
I hadn’t been almost a man 
I believe I could have cried 
sometimes for sheer -weari- 
ness and discouragement. 

“At length the time was 
up, and the last letter, af- 
ter being rewritten twice, 
was finally accepted. Mr. 
2 Hannaford wrote me out a 
receipt, stating that pay- 
ment had been made in full 
for damage to a bonnet de- 
livered by me. 

“TI thanked him for the 
receipt, folded it, and put 
it into my pocket. I looked 
up in his face, then, and 
saw a rare smile upon his 
lips. He held out his hand, 
and I took it in such a 
state of astonishment that 
I was scarcely conscious of 
what I was doing. 

““John,’ he said in the 
most gentle tone I had ever 
heard him use, ‘I have 
taught you the best lesson 
of your whole life! Maybe 
you don’t fully appreciate 
it just now, but I think you 
will, sometime. Success 
never comes to a quitter. 
When you have a disagree- 





(Continued on page 79) 
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Improving Health and Appearance 
By Lois M. Jones 


INE was a rural school of nineteen pupils, 
M nine girls and ten boys. The oldest was a 

boy of sixteen and the youngest a girl of 
seven. At first the children, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, were not at all particular about their-ap- 
pearance. I was told that the teacher before me 
was somewhat untidy, so I determined to be very 
neat myself and thus set a good example. 

There was 2 wash basin in the schoolroom and I 
brought a cake of soap and a good-sized linen towel 
which I hung near by. I told the children that it 
is never safe to use a common towel, and expressed 
a wish that each child might have one for himself. 
The next day J brought a small towel for my own 
use, and in a few days personal towels became the 
fashion. Everyone washed his hands before eat- 
ing lunch. 

I gave a talk to second grade pupils on the im- 
portance of having clean hands and clean finger 
nails. About this time the sixth and seventh grades 
were having lessons from their physiology books on 
skin, hair, nails, and teeth. One day at closing time 
I told the children that the next morning I should 
look at each one’s hands to be sure that all were 
clean. I obtained an orange-wood stick and a nail 
brush, and during one recess I showed the pupils 
how to push back the skin from the nail, also how to 
brush the dirt away and polish the nail. At first 
only two or three were interested, but in a few 
minutes all were looking on. After this I frequently 
noticed their hands and praised any improvement I 
found. 

I next found a mirror at a secondhand store, and 
the trustee bought it. I polished the frame and 
glass and hung it in a good light; then I tipped it 
so that all the children could see themselves when 
they were in front of it. That afternoon I gave a 
little talk on keeping the hair neat and asked each 
of the children to bring a small comb to school the 
next day. I told them, “You must never use a 
comb found in a public place.” Then I said, “Let’s 
have moving pictures. We will march round the 
room and each one stop in front of the glass and 
take a good long look at himself.” I stood by the 
glass and made sure every one did actually look in 
the glass, for it is really surprising how little some 
people use a mirror. 

When the children took their seats, I said: “How 
many of you are satisfied with what you saw in the 
glass? Don’t answer, but see if you can’t improve 
the appearance of that boy or girl you saw looking 
at you.” I tried to be very pleasant about it—in- 
deed I always tried to send the children home happy 
every afternoon. 

There were no dirty faces at school the next 
morning, and I noticed an improvement in the hair 
also. If a child’s face became dirty in school I sent 
him to look m the glass, after which he willingly 
washed it. 

When we took up the study of the teeth in the 
physiology classes, I emphasized the importance of 
clean teeth and asked the children to look at their 
own teeth. In one class of older children I took 
down the mirror and let each child hold it to his 
face and examine his teeth carefully. Then I urged 
them to brush their teeth and if necessary have 
tartar removed by a dentist and cavities filled. 

The primary classes cut out advertisements show- 
ing persons with beautiful teeth, and they made 
health posters, underneath printing the words, “I 
brush my tecth every night and morning.” They 
also cut out appropriate pictures and made posters, 
using the words, “I wash my hands and face be- 
fore each meal.” I let the children hang the posters 
on the wall for a few days and then suggested that 
they “take them home to show mother.” In most 
cases they were proud to do so. For the posters 
we used drawing paper and the plain back of wall 
paper. 

After the children commenced giving attention to 
their hands and faces, neck and ears, hair and 
teeth, I began helping them have clean clothes. I 
noticed a little girl who had a pretty new dress of 
wash goods which was becoming soiled. I said, 
“Do you suppose your mother can wash your dress 





without its fading?” Then I spoke of some of the 
ways used to prevent colors from fading and asked 
for suggestions. The next day several of the girls 
told how their mothers washed colored dresses. I 
always listen and am interested in what the chil- 
dren tell me. I mentioned to them that I changed 
my dress at night when I reached home, and in this 
way kept my school clothes looking better. I know 


‘some of the girls and boys began to follow my ex- 


ample. 

We had a good clothes brush at school and when- 
ever I saw a woolen cap or hat or coat on the 
floor, I picked it up and gave it a good brushing. I 
also used the brush on my own clovhes. The chil- 
dren soon formed the habit of brushing off dirt, as 
they liked to use the clotnes brush. 

After a while we organized a Health Club. In 
the years to come my boys and girls will forget 
many of the lessons which I have taught them, but 
I feel sure that they will always retain some of the 
habits for improving their personal appearance and 
that they will be better and happier men and wom- 
en for having learned these habits early. 





Community Get-Togethers 
By May L. Stewart 
EDITOR’S NOTE: The following programs are two in a series 


begun in October, 1922, witn an introductory explanation en- 
titled ‘‘A Constructive Rural Community Program.” 





MIDDLE OF FEBRUARY 


Combine Washington’s and Lincoln’s Birthday 
programs and decorations. Open to outsiders, if 
desired. 

1. Music—Phonograph, “Mount Vernon’s Bells,” 

and Community Singing. f 
2. “Story of Washington’s Life’—Eighth grade 

pupil. 

3. Song—‘“Massa’s in de Cold, Cold Ground.” 
4, Reminiscences of Lincoln—Veteran of Civil 

War, if possible. 

Book report—Hopkins’ The Farm That Won’t 

Wear Out. 

6. Music—“America.” 

7. Salute to the flag. 

8. Business meeting. 

9. Refreshments. 

0. Story hour—Reminiscences of pioneer and Civil 

War days. : 

11. Music—“The Star-Spangled Banner.” 


SUBSTITUTE NUMBERS 


1, Reading of markets—Guessing contest on mar- 
ket prediction. (Guesses sealed, to be opened 
the following October.) 

. Talk by resident or non-resident—“What is the 
Federal Farm Loan?” 

. Program by entire school, patriotic in nature. 

Entire time given to American Legion members 

and G. A. R. to plan program. 

Nut to crack—“Why Do Half the Boys and 

Girls Fail to Finish the Grammar Grades in 

School?” 
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LAST OF FEBRUARY 


. Music. 

. Book report—Dresslar’s Schoolroom Equipment. 

. Farm pictures and their stories. (See Carney’s 
Country Life and the Country School.) 

4, Speaker—Farm topic chosen by committee; fol- 
lowed by discussion. 

- Book report—Coulter’s Cooperation among 
Farmers. 

. Paper—“‘Farm Songs I Love.” (See Carney.) 

. “Other Pictures and Songs I Love.” (See Car- 
ney.) 

. Business meeting. 

. Refreshments. 

. Mock auction. 
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SUBSTITUTE NUMBERS 


1. Debate—“Resolved: “That Boys Leave the 
Farm Because the School is Not Meeting the 
Problem of Country Life.” 


2. Nuts to crack—(a) “Could an Average Young 
Man Earn Enough from a Farm to Pay for It 
by Honest Labor in a Reasonable Number of 
Years?” (b) ‘‘Why is the Cost of Living so 
High?” 

3. Lecture charts from International Harvester 
Company. (Express charges only cost.) 

4. Mouth organ and whistling duet. 

5. Mock trial. (Arrest someone for speeding.) 


6. Milk testing (if Babcock tester can be bought or ; 


borrowed). 





Solving the Hot Lunch Problem 
By Stella P. Rich 


EALIZING the need of hot lunches in a rural 

R community, we have sought long and earnest- 

ly for some method by which to solve this 
problem in our own school. 

We have about one hundred and twenty pupils, 
many of whom come from a distance. This con- 
dition is due to the position of the town, which 
covers a long, narrow strip of country, bounded by 
a range of mountains on one side, and a lake on the 
other. Two school wagons bring the children from 
a distance. 

One can readily see what the disadvantages 
would be. Little beginning pupils must leave home 
as early as eight o’clock with their older brothers 
and sisters. The wagons cannot start on the re- 
turn trip until four in the afternoon, and it is past 
five when the last of the pupils reach home—a long 
time with nothing but a cold lunch for a sustainer. 

The teachers talked the matter over from every 
angle. Our first move was an appeal to the school 
board for financial aid in launching our project. 
This met with prompt refusal. “Your cause is just, 
but we can do nothing for you,” was the disappoint- 
ing reply. 

Next came the parents. Perhaps they would take 
turns in contributing supplies. More difficulties! 
First, they must be converted, and in the meantime 
their children must go on eating the deadly cold 
lunch. Second, if we did convert them sufficiently 
to secure their co-operation, our number would re- 
quire a greater quantity of supplies than one 
family could furnish. It would take valuable time 
to notify the contributors and assign the amount. 
Another drawback—the supplies would not be of 
standard cleanliness. 

After many revisions the following plan has been 
tried out, successfully. First we gave a cantata 
which netted us twenty-two dollars. A small be- 
ginning, at any rate. With this as a foundation we 
went ahead with our plans, first deciding on the 
menu. It consisted of one hot dish per day: cocoa 
on Monday and Wednesday, soup on Tuesday and 
Thursday, and hot rice pudding or creamed vege- 
tables on Friday. After careful figuring we de- 
cided to sell one serving—an ordinary cupful—for 
one cent. That price made it possible for every 
child to add the hot food to his lunch. Some days 
the actual cost fell slightly below this amount, some 
days it went slightly above. The lean days, we 
hoped, -would be counterbalanced by the more 
prosperous ones. 

We invested in seven dozen tin cups, with as 
many spoons. Our own time being too fully occu- 
pied for any one teacher to prepare the lunch, we 
arranged with the janitor’s wife, an excellent cook, 
to prepare the food. For this service we pay fifty 
cents per day. She sees to the ordering and buy- 
ing of supplies, cooks the food, and delivers it 
piping hot each day at twelve o’clock. Just before 
noon each teacher lets her pupils order for the fol- 
lowing day. This number is handed to the cook 
when the food is delivered. The teacher then dishes 
it out to her pupils and receives the pennies, which 
she hands over to the principal. It takes less than 
ten minutes to serve a room of thirty. There is 
absolutely no waste either of time or food, if this 
plan is followed. 

The teachers, who take weekly turns as super- 
visors of the dish washing, have a splendid oppor- 
tunity for making that dread job popular. After 
several months the children still clamor for a turn 
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at the pan of hot suds or as guardian of the snow- 
white towels. And you should see their faces dur- 
ing the lunch hour! The innovation has added a 
big percentage to their smiling capacity. Oppor- 
tunity for teaching politeness and table manners— 
could there be a better time! At the first serving, 
nine out of twenty sopped their sandwiches in the 
hot drink. A few comments from the teacher on 
the proper way, a compliment to the mannerly 
child, and we have no more trouble. A child was 
appointed to inspect the desks after lunch, but, ex- 
cept for the first few days, that proved unnecessary. 

And now more of the financial part. Our origi- 
nal twenty-two dollars bought the cups and spoons 
and paid for one month’s preparation of the food. 
That money has long since been gone. A play 
brought in a few dollars to us and we contemplate 
giving a party soon, the proceeds of which will be 
used to pay the cook. The children’s pennies pay 
for the actual cost of the material. 

Already parents are saying, “Oh, I notice such a 
change in Johnny since you began the hot lunch,” 
and we ourselves wonder how we ever did without 
it. 

You rural schools, whose enrollment is as large 
as ours, modify our plan to fit your needs, and try 
it out. It will make better teachers and pupils both. 





School Every Day in the Week 


By Renee B. Stern 
It depends a 


HAT do folks do in school? 
W good deal on the school. We all know 
about the work the children do in the day 
school and what the night school can accomplish, 
while community meetings, dances, plays and de- 
bates are no longer uncommon occurrences in the 
modern school plant. 

But the usual five or six days of service was not 
enough for the consolidated school in the Fairview 
district of Manitoba. That school is a glutton for 
attracting the population to its doors: keeps a stable 
and motor shed on the grounds so visitors have a 
sheltered place to house their conveyances; runs a 
couple of vans to gather in the children each day; 
has a double residence building on the grounds to 
house the principal, teachers and janitor near their 
work, and incidentally give them such attractive 
homes of their own that staff changes are few. 

Five days each week the school is open for the 
regular work of the grades as well as night school, 
Saturday is club day and Sunday everybody turns 


out to attend community church in the school audi- 
torium. After church most of the folks stay to 
Sunday school. 

But even that is not the full extent of Wingham 
School’s service. Lately it was the scene of a 
neighborhood wedding! No telling what they will 
use the building for next, but you may be sure of 
one thing, and that is that the school at Wingham 
is used. Few taxpayers who put their money into 
that plant ever regret that several inadequate little 
schools scattered through four districts were re- 
placed by this one adequate equipment. 

Half a dozen years ago young people in the 
neighborhood looked forward to the day when they 
could leave home for the winter and, in some near- 
by city, get the social and educational opportuni- 
ties they craved. They aren’t leaving home now. 
Not so you’d notice it! They are too busy with ad- 
vanced courses in high school, to which they re- 
turned of their own volition; or they are taking 
short courses which the Extension Service of the 
state university has put in at their request. Prac- 
tically every man and boy in the district turns out 
when some expert gives a demonstration and talk 
on gardening, animal husbandry, field crops or an 
allied topic. The women are learning improved 
methods in canning and cookery and home nursing, 
and are wearing attractive dresses that they made 
under instruction from an Extension teacher. And 
when it comes to illustrated lectures on cultural 
topics, such as a travel talk on Canada, for instance, 
they are all there from the primary youngster to 
grandparents. 

Yet barely six years ago the children were leav- 
ing home, the one-room schools were failing to 
supply proper training, and life in the district was 
far from what it should have been. Many of the 
older folk felt that some radical change must be 
made if all the promising youth of the neighborhood 
were not to be lost to them. They held many con- 
ferences and finally the ratepayers of the four dis- 
tricts involved sent elected delegates to visit places 
in Manitoba where consolidated schools were al- 
ready in operation and from their reports a scheme 
was formulated incorporating the best features of 
the schools visited and avoiding some of the mis- 
takes. A four-room brick school was planned with 
a high and roomy basement in which is a big re- 
creation room for the boys and a community audi- 
torium, used by the girls during recess. The big 
furnace and the lighting system that also pumps 
water into school and residence are likewise in 
the basement. The schoolrooms on the floor above 
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are planned to prevent eye-strain for the pupils, 
ventilation is adequate and the most hygienic seats 
and desks obtainable are installed. The library is 
conveniently located for use by teachers and pupils. 
Fortunately the combined districts formed an 
octagonal tract and the school was placed near the 
center so no child has over six miles to ride and the 
closed vans are warm even in midwinter. A few 
parents who prefer to drive their children to school 
are given a mileage allowance to cover the costs. 
No reason to stay away from school in this dis- 
trict. Even business meetings are attended by the 
ratepayers. Where formerly it was difficult to get 
a quorum, the mere posting of a notice brings out 
the population to-day. As to costs, the taxes come 
to just about twenty-five cents an acre, not an ex- 
cessive amount, and though these people are in only 
moderate circumstances, few would go back to the 
old system. As one resident says, “A tax that gives 
us adequate school facilities, educates the adults as 
well as the children, keeps our teachers with us as 
part of the community year after year and, best of 
all, makes our young folks boosters for the home 
district and keeps them contentedly on the home 
farms, is worth every cent it costs—and then some!” 


A Model Farm-and-Home Project 
Worked Out and Exhibited by a Two-room Rural School 
By Margaret H. Morton 


HERE was to be a farm-and-school fair in 
the principal town of our county and I was 
desirous of having my class exhibit work 

showing originality—something a bit different from 
what had been seen at the former fairs in the 
vicinity. In casting about for something definite, 
my thoughts turned to the large effort being made 
at present by our government, and especially by our 
own state, for the betterment of rural conditions. 
Perhaps my class could work out a project illus- 
trating a model farm and home. 

When I presented my plan to the class all the 
pupils became intensely interested. They offered 
to collect magazines from which pictures could be 
cut for posters to illustrate the interior of the 
dwelling that was to contain all the modern con- 
veniences our city friends enjoy. One boy suggested 
a search of farm papers for a desirable plan of an 
up-to-date farmstead and _ surrounding fields. 
Meanwhile a letter was written to the Director of 
Extension Work at the State Agricultural College 
requesting a plan for a model farm. The plan 
finally selected, we decided, would be laid out on a 
sand table and would show not only the proper ar- 
rangement of buildings in their relation to one an- 
other, but the best approaches to the different fields, 
which would be designated by miniature signposts, 
and also the proper slope of the land for good 
drainage. 

Toy pasteboard houses were brought by a mem- 
ber of the class to represent the dwelling and the 
necessary farm buildings. “What can be used to 
represent the green fields?” asked one child, and 
after a moment of silence came the reply, “We can 
cut off the ends of green pine needles and stiek them 
in the sand.” Then, “How about our fences?” and 
the answer, “Cut little green maple sticks and tie 
strings from one to another.” The project was 
proving a means of developing initiative. 

After assembling the various articles, all set to 
work drawing, cutting, pasting, and developing: new 
ideas as they worked. There were posters with 
such advice as, 

“Better homes make better health, 
Better farms make more of wealth.” 


as well as posters containing pictures of attractive 
dwellings and pictures of each room from kitchen 
to bath equipped with all modern conveniences pos- 
sible on an isolated farm. 

When the exhibit was finally set in place, a 
placard with the words, “Farm Bulletins Free,” 
was hung above a table containing piles of helpful 
farm and home bulletins sent by special request 
from our State Agricultural College. We hope 
many of those who attended the Fair carried away 
new ideas for the betterment of farm and home. 

This project was awarded a prize, and later, by 
request of the school supervisor, was sent to our 
capital city to be exhibited at the State Cenference 
of Teachers and Trustees. 
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The Barn Owl 


By MARIE ELLIS HEGLER 














rPa er ae F all the owl family, the barn 
“| or monkey-faced owl is per- 
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Pl et haps the most useful, be- 
4* cause he is in nowise harm- 
wd s. ful and does not include in 
hs .f his bill-of-fare birds of any 
isi eat kind. A barn owl is about 
wit, SL oy yy the size of a crow, rather 


top-heavy looking with large head and odd, 
triangular-shaped visage. The long wings 
extending to or beyond the tip of the tail, 
give the body quite a slender appearance. 

This owl is beautifully colored and mark- 
ed. The foundation feathers and down are 
pure white, overlaid with feathers which 
most bird books speak of as buff with gray 
markings. This is hardly an adequate des- 
cription of the soft, old-gold tint of the 
satiny head feathers,—the same tint that 
lightly edges the white ruche of feathers sur- 
rounding the face. 

The eyes are brown and stare at one stead- 
ily, their sight being dim in daylight but as 
good at night as ours is by day. 

The activities of the barn owl are noctur- 
nal. The rodents of various sorts—rats, 
mice, moles, and bats—which form the great- 
er part of his rations, feed mostly by night. 
It is by watching the tiny paths in the grass, 
which are the runways of the mice, that the 
owl gains most of his food. In the daytime 
he rests and sleeps in some hollow tree, or 
other dark, secluded place. 

The barn owl’s voice has been described as 
abominable. At all events, when unexpect- 
edly heard in the deep woods it is calculated 
to strike terror to humankind, as wel! as to 
the little animals which are its prey. He 
gives a sharp, peevish scream, or a queer, 
growling rattle which, reverberating among 
tree trunks, sounds like a whole menagerie 
turned loose. 

The barn owl nests in hollow trees, in 
crevices about towers, in pigeon houses, or 
under the roofs of barns. Neltje Blanchan 
says that for many years a pair nested in one 
of the towers of the Smithsonian Institution 
in Washington. A few sticks and some 
trash are the only materials used in building 
a nest. The owl lays from five to eleven pure 
white, oval-shaped eggs, and both father and 
mother birds incubate them. A pair may 
sometimes be found sitting side by side, each 
warming a portion of the eggs. The mother 


bird usually begins sitting as soon as the 
first egg is laid, so that eggs may be found in 
all stages of development. Young birds and 
fresh eggs are not uncommonly found in the 
same nest. 

Although the owl’s food consists mainly of 
rats, mice and moles, he is said also to in- 


clude in his diet snakes and grasshoppers. 
So you see what a great benefit to the farmer 
such birds are, and how fortunate it is to 
have a barn owl family for near neighbors. 
The vast number of mice of various sorts— 
meadow mice, white-footed mice, house mice, 
shrews, and even rats—that a family of 
these birds will consume in a season is al- 
most unbelievable. When we note the esti- 
mate that every year in this country alone 
millions of dollars’ worth of grain is des- 
troyed by rodents, we can readily see how 
great a service the barn owl renders by wag- 
ing war on these destructive pests. 

It is unfortunate that so few people under- 
stand the value of these birds. One farmer 
whom I knew took the life of a fine specimen 
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that got caught in a steel trap in his barn. 
The mate was seen in a tree close to a chick- 
en coop and was shot on this evidence alone 
—that it happened to be near the baby 


chicks. Another farmer, thinking the birds 
would eat his chicks, lay in wait for them 
with a gun. Now, the owl swallows his prey 
whole and later ejects the indigestible por- 
tions in the form of little balls or pellets. 
These show plainly what animals have been 
used for food. The farmer, investigating, 
found a pile of the disgorged pellets on the 
ground below a nest holding four young 
owls, but there were no signs of bird remains 
whatever—only mice. This news’ soon 
spread to the surrounding farms, and now 
barn owls are welcome in that community. 
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Note: This outline of Barn Owls may be given to pupils to trace and color with paints or crayons. 
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BABY ROY’S RAG DOLL 


More pictures for your drawing book! A basket, pair of scissors, and 
arag doll. This rag doll looks almost as though he could start right 
out andtalk. No wonder Baby Roy liked him. After you have read 
the story, try taking your pencil and copying the pictures in your book. 











BY JOHN T. LEMOS 











One rainy day, 
Small Mary Sue 
Looked round to see 


What she could do 


She took her scissors 
Bright and new, 

Aind oer the cloth 
Her fingers flew. 








Came in sight, 
The new Rag Doll 
‘Was done just right. 





Alnd when her mother ; 








he spied her basket, 
oo thread; 


happy thought 
Enbred her Tied 


ye 


She sewed and cut 
So fast that she 

Was just as busy 
A's ‘could be. 








[Il make something 
For Baby Roy; 
Then wont he be 


A happy boy! 


SO 
J, 


Some stitches here 
FAA button there, 
And crayon strokes 

To make the hair. 





With beady eyes 
Aind jet black hair, 


_ And hat and shoes 


For roughest wear. 


The baby took him 
ght away, 
t 


Ri 
Find they're good friends 
Up to this day. 
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February Primary Methods and Devices 


You may nolv in these early years do things With a touch as light as a feather 
Which later you cannot do With the pressure of a hundredlveight.— Froebel. 


February Blackboard Reading 
By Jean Halifax 


HESE Washington and Lincoln stories may be 
copied on the blackboard and used for Silent 
or Sight Reading Lessons. 

Children may make booklets and copy the stories 
in their booklets. 

If possible, each pupil should be given small pic- 
tures of Washington and Lincoln to paste with 
the stories in their booklets. 


GEORGE WASHiNGTON 

George Washington was born in Virginia, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1732. 

His childhood was happy and healthful. 
much out of doors. 

Even as a child he was noted for his truthfulness, 
courage, generosity, industry and strength. 

He was skilled in athletic sports, such as running, 
jumping and riding. ‘ 

He became a land surveyor at sixteen, and camp- 
ed with Indians in the wild forests. 

This hard life fitted him to be a good soldier. He 
was a major at nineteen. He was called “the brav- 
est soldier in the colony.” 

He made our land free forever, and became our 
first President. 

We call him the “Father of His Country.” 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Abraham Lincoln was born in Kentucky, Febru- 
ary 12th, 1809. 

His parents were poor, but his mother taught him 
to read, and did all she could for him. 

His home was a poor cabin on a scrubby hillside. 
Still, he never complained of his hard, dreary life. 

He loved to read, and he studied by himself, for 
he had little chance for schooling. 

He was a tall man and not handsome. But he 
was so simple, kindly, sunny and truthful that 
everyone loved him. And he was so noble, true, 
eloquent and able that no one could help admiring 
him. 

He was chore-boy, rail-splitter, clerk, store- 
keeper, soldier, postmaster, lawyer, Representative 
in Congress, and, at last, our loved and world- 
honored President. 

When he died, the whole world mourned him. 
Year by year, we realize more and more his nobil- 
ity and his greatness. 


He lived 


How My Pupils Learned to Like 
Drawing 
By Dortha E. Knapp 


HEN I began my teaching career, I was con- 
W fronted with a problem in regard to teaching 

drawing. I had accepted the advanced first 
grade, when I signed my contract; but at the last 
moment, I was also assigned a second grade class, 
which I was told would be composed of children 
who, because they were backward and dull, had 
fallen a grade or so behind in their work. I have 
never ceased to wonder about them; for to my 
great surprise, there was not a single subnormal 
child in the eleven. 


When I recall that class, I always remember two 
lovable big boys, Parker and Paul; Parker pos- 
sessed of an unusually fine mind of the deliberate, 
sure type, but too shy and diffident—too courteous, 
if you please—to tell what he knew without being 
asked; Paul, with large dark eyes, which were ca- 
pable of glowing with enthusiasm, once the rebel- 
lious spirit had been chased away. But it appeared, 
so well-meaning teachers whispered to me, that 
Paul was hard to conquer and, for some reason, he 
must be conquered. Thus the rebellious spirit, ac- 
quired through battling experience with would-be 
conquerors. Some of the big boys and girls in that 
class had been sinned against by indifferent par- 
ents and neglectful truant officers; but, in short, 
they were just the class the school forgot. 

It was this class that made my teaching of draw- 
ing difficult. It was easy enough to procure subject 
matter for a drawing lesson that would appeal to 
my first grade pupils; but these older ‘children had 
not been taught to use their hands in paper cutting 
and construction work. Their imaginations had 
not been developed. Quite plainly, in their previous 
work, praise or ridicule had depended entirely up- 
on the finished product, with no thought for the 
effort back of the work or the development from 
day to day. Consequently, they were shy, awkward, 
entirely lacking in self-confidence. 

The first grade children, for seat work, hed drawn 
for me something they liked to eat, something they 
liked to play with. They had made free-hand illus- 
trations of “The Three Pigs” and “The Elves and 
the Shoemaker.” They had done various kinds of 
pattern work; had folded and cut little black um- 
brellas, on a rainy day; and had enjoyed a variety 
of other subjects adapted to first grade work. 

But these older children seemed never to have 
eaten anything which they particularly cared for; 
they seemed never to have played. While they 
drank in the stories almost hungrily, they had no 
idea where to begin in putting them on paper. They 
approached pattern work with a greater degree of 
confidence, but it was obviously too simple for their 
more mature minds. 

Having the regular first grade program with 
three reading classes morning and afternoon, it 
was impossible to find time for a second drawing 
class. Besides, most of my drawing work was cor- 
related with literature and nature study, which 
was the same for both grades. It seemed adding 
insult to injury to place these big, awkward second 
grade children in a first grade room. Plainly, 
something must be done to make them feel at 
home, to make them fit in. It occurred to me that 
the best way to accomplish this would be to supply 
them with work which they would consider sufli- 
ciently worth while—work in which they would be- 
come so engrossed as to forget themselves. If the 
things in their own experience made no appeal to 
their interest, I must find material entirely outside 
of their realm of experience; and on this material 
I must be able to base work of a definite kind. 

We had been instructed in training school to 
teach “Hiawatha” in the early fall. But I had 
feared this poem to be beyond the comprehension of 
my first grade pupils, who were largely foreigners. 
Since I did not want to spoil the poem for them in 
later years, I had decided to omit even telling the 
story, but to give the usual Indian work in drawing 


and construction somewhat later in the school year. 

However, I realized that if I were to find a sub- 
ject to solve my problem with the second grade, it 
would necessarily be one which would be a bit over 
the heads of the first grade children. This might 
not be wholly undesirable for the mental develop- 
ment of the little tots, I decided, and certainly some- 
thing was due the already neglected older children. 
So, in casting about for a subject, “Hiawatha” 
seemed the most fitting. 

Of course, I at first told the story of the Amer- 
ican Indians, and sketched briefly their mode of 
living. Then I read the passage in Longfellow’s 
poem which deals with the childhood of Hiawatha 
and with his killing the deer, stopping now and then 
for remarks, and to be sure the children were get- 
ting mental pictures. I cannot express their appre- 
ciation. It was their first bit of real literature. 
Although at first it seemed to be a trifle over the 
heads of a few of the first grade children, by hav- 
ing the story retold by certain children, and by 
means of much interested discussion, “Hiawatha” 
enjoyed a great popularity among my pupils. 

Day after day, the poem held our interest. Again 
and again I was begged to read it to an audience of 
rapt, wide-eyed listeners. We memorized certain 
portions of it, and learned to sing to a queer little 
chant, the “Firefly,” and the “Little Owlet.” 

In connection with this work we drew wigwams 
and canoes; and the children took the utmost pride 
in coloring these and in decorating them with their 
own choice of Indian symbols. Then came the con- 
struction work, and the transforming of the sand 
table into an Indian village. Wigwams and canoes 
were to be constructed, which must stand alone and 
upright. Only those that were neatly colored were 
selected for the village. In this my second grade 
pupils excelled. Certain ones were asked to come to 
the front and demonstrate the proper use of cray- 
olas to the whole school, and their work was held up 
as examples. 

When it came to constructing the Indian village, 
we needed moss sod. The children secured this 
after school hours, and brought it to school, wrapped 
in newspapers. Of course, some of this was not 
solid enough to be used, and before we had secured 
enough for our purpose, an early snowstorm caught 
us, and we were forced to postpone our work. When 
the snow continued for three days, the children 
grew impatient. On the third day, just before the 
bell for the afternoon session, Parker and Paul 
came into the room, eyes sparkling, faces radiant, 
carrying great chunks of choice moss. They had 
eaten their lunch hastily and had gone to a place 
where they had seen the moss growing, had scraped 
off the snow, and pried the sod loose with a stick. 

So we went on with the building of our Indian 
village. The mirror which hung in the cloakroom 
served wonderfully as a “bright and shining water” 
upon which we floated our canoes. Of course, “the 
dark and gloomy forest” was made up of bits of 
pine stuck between the cracks where the pieces of 
sod came together. 

Once the imaginations of my second grade chil- 
dren had been awakened, they seemed to soar. 
There must be birds in the trees, they said, and 
squirrels running in the forest, and Indians sitting 
in the canoes and hunting with bow and arrow in 
the forest. These they drew and cut free-hand. 
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When our Indian village was completed, it was a 
source of great pride to my pupils. Children from 
the other grades, too, stopped to admire it. In it- 
self it was a thing worth while, but in its reaction 
on the children it was wonderful. 

My second grade pupils soon became self-con- 
fident, and self-respecting. It was they who did 
most of my poster work. They were finally given 
access to my NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS 
and permitted to cut the patterns for the first grade 
classes. Among them, I found real talent in art; 
and it was not long before they were making very 
good free-hand story illustrations. Their coloring 
and shading of spring flowers was remarkable. 
Having gained confidence in one line, they became 
an enthusiastic band of workers in other subjects 
as well. 

There was nothing especially original in my 
method of overcoming the difficulty—merely a bit 
of applied psychology. But my problem was solved. 
“Hiawatha” had won the victory. 





A Safety First Lesson 


By Norine Connelly 


N our first grade Safety First lesson each child 

chose to be some worker; as a motorman, con- 

ductor, policeman, etc. and told what he could 
do to make it safer for everyone. I then asked, 
“How many would like to make some rhymes and 
put them on a big poster?” There was a waving of 
hands. Each child took a typewritten note home. 
One note, for example, was as follows: 

We are going to have a Safety First lesson and I 
am going to be an Auto Driver. I want to make a 
rhyme for a poster. The first line of my rhyme is 

“Remember, ’tis the law’s demand” 

Will you help me finish it? We are going to dress 
up some day soon when our posters are fiished and 
have our pictures taken. 

The parents responded heartily to the notes. All 
except four sent responses. For these four children, 
I finished the rhyme. The project was kept a secret 
from the other classes in school. The following are 
rhymes used on the posters. Most of them are just 
as the parents sent them. 

Elevator Boy— 
Face the door, you know, 
When in an elevator you go. 
Car Conductor— 
When you get off a car 
Face ferward or you'll get a jar. 
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Motorman— 

When a motorman I get to be, 

I'll say “Please do not talk to me.” 
Flagman— 

Stop, look, and listen 

Where a train goes by a-whizzin’. 
Auto Driver— 

Remember ’tis the law’s demand 

In turning, signal with your hand. 
Sailor— 

A lifeboat on a stormy wave 

Helps a sailor a life to save. 
Dentist— 

Wash your teeth both morning and night 

Until they shine so pearly bright. 
Motorcyclist— 

If a motorcyclist I could be 

Cats and dogs I’d surely see. 
Doctor— 

When you are hurt or sick, 

Just call the doctor quick. 
Ranger— 

If I were a ranger brave, 

The forest trees I’d surely save. 
Miner— 

The miner always wears a light 

Whether he’s working day or night, 
Policeman— 

If I were a policeman tall, 

I’d arrest the speeders, one and all. 
Nurse— 

Open the windows wide with care, 

For to be healthy we need fresh air. 
Teacher— 

When the fire bell says “ding ding” 

Stop, listen, drop everything. 
Lighthouse Keeper— . 

The lighthouse keeper trims the wick 

And says, “Danger is near,—away, quick.” 
Health ¢€ ) Hic ey 


If any contagious disease you’ve taken, 
Leave your schoolmates and to your home hasten. 
Soldier— 


The soldier wears a gas mask, 
The reason why you need not ask. 
Mother— 


Even when mother’s as busy as can be 


She sees that the children have no coffee or tea. 


Boy Scout— 
If I become a Boy Scout 
I’ll always see that the fire is out. 
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Aviator— 

Safety first when up in the air,— 

Keep your eyes open while up there. 
Engineer— 

Always alert is the engineer 

For signals meaning, “Danger here.” 
Traffic Cop— 

If I were a traffic cop 

Many drivers I would stop. 

Each one must wait in line 

Till I give the passing sign. 
Hunter— 

When you go out with your gun 

Don’t get careless and shoot someone, 

Or ’twill be sad ending to your fun, 
Electrician— 

Look out for that live wire, 

It’s worse than any fire. 
Camper— 

Safety matches take with you 

When camping,—nothing else will do, 
Fireman— 

When you hear the fire bell ring, 

Please remember this one thing: 

Never, never play with matches, 

For very quickly fire catches. 


Nurse— 
Clean hands, good food, fresh air 
Make healthy children everywhere. 


Principal— 
“Neatness, honesty, and fair play” 
Is our motto every day. 


When the posters were finished, the children asl 
ed if they might tell their secret to the principal 
He was invited to the room. Each child, one by one 
stepped up to the front of the room to show hi 
poster. When all the posters had been shown, one 
little girl asked him if he would object if each dres 


ed up to represent the worker described on hi 
poster and went to the other rooms in the school. 
He gave his consent. The next day each child wa 
dressed up very simply; for example, ; and 
hat made up the costume of the hunter. ll the 
others were just as simply dressed, but each child 
was as pleased as if his mother had spent hours it 
preparation. 

As the children visited each room, all the pupil 
of the school reaped a benefit from our efforts. After 


the parade the first grade children went out on the 
lawn and had their pictures taken. 

The original lesson took about thirty or thirty 
five minutes in school and the time at home spent 
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in writing the rhyme. Since then, as the following 
outline will show, Safety First has been the main 
topic in all subjects. 
I. Motive. 
1. To make the world safer for everyone. 
Il. Purposeful Activities and Suggestions of the 
Children. 
1. Brought back rhymes completed for poster. 
2. Dressed to represent certain workers. 
3. Made tour from room to room, in costume, 
carrying posters. 
4, Had pictures taken. 
5. Suggested making “Safety First Penny Poppy 
Shows.” 


Letter Writing Made Pleasant and 
Profitable 


By Harriet C. Griggs 


NE day last winter when I entered my class- 

room, I found a letter upon my desk, ad- 

dressed to “Teacher,” telling me about the 
new baby brother who had come to live in Marian’s 
home. Feeling in the humor, I wrote an answer, 
which I put upon Marian’s desk. The look of glad 
surprise when she discovered it repaid me for the 
few minutes spent. 

News travels fast in a primary classroom. In a 
few days I was receiving and answering letters 
from all my pupils. After a time I thought it best 
to tactfully correct mistakes found in these letters. 
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By the end of the term, as the result of this effort, 
I was receiving letters which were neatly written, 
correctly worded, and properly addressed. It was 
a pleasure to answer them, and the time spent 
every evening could not have been used to better 
advantage. 

This winter I am teaching a rural school. I lost 
no time in getting my letter writing started. 
For the more advanced pupils, I pretend to travel 
in different countries for a week or two at a time. 
Mail sent to the important cities in those countries 
will always reach me. In answering I have some- 
thing of interest to say concerning the country I am 
in; such as the Great Wall of China, the rubber in- 
dustry of Brazil, and so on. 

Sometimes I am a dealer in merchandise. I re- 
ceive all sorts of orders for goods. Every order is 
answered, telling that the goods have been shipped, 
or sometimes stating that I am out of such and 
such an article, thereby bringing up a business dis- 
cussion over the same. 

Another week is social week, when I receive invi- 
tations to parties of every description. Thus, by 
various changes, every form of letter writing is 
taken up and the results are proving very satis- 
factory. 

This may seem to require a great deal of work 
on the part of the teacher, but in a few minutes 
each evening she can answer all the letters written 
by the children during the day, and the pupils will 
receive excellent training in an important and valu- 
able kind of writing. By our letters we are often 








FEBRUARY COLORING CARD 


Children may trace,color mount and memorize this selection. It will 
make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting to their friends. 





@lold is good in 
its place. but 
living, brave, 
patriotic men 
are better than 





- Lincoln 
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judged. The art of good letter writing, therefore, 
is to be greatly desired, and the securing of good 
results along this line should be the aim of every 
teacher. 





The Surprise Mother Goose 


By Gertrude Zerr 


O satisfy the child’s love of nonsense, and at 

the same time provide a word and phrase 

drill, Mother Goose rhymes may be varied 
occasionally in a surprising way. The children are 
warned that something has happened to the rhyme, 
and they are cautioned to be on their guard. Then, 
while they watch, the teacher writes the lines of one 
of the nonsense verses on the board. They may be 
encouraged to read aloud as she writes, because 
there are always some who will be unconscious of 
the change in phrasing, or bewildered at it. Chil- 
dren love the absurd situations arising from a sub- 
stitution of words and phrases for the old familiar 
ones, and after they have once laughed over the de- 
lightful vision of “the sheep is in the cupboard, the 
pie is in the corn!” they are alert and eager for an- 
other “surprise.” Perverted rhymes of this sort 
seem to offer an attractive combination of the repe- 
tition that children are so fond of, and an element 
of anticipation that never fails to interest. 


SURPRISE RHYMES 


Little Bo Peep 
Lost her cow and her sheep, 
She did not know how to mind them; 
She let them alone, 
They did not come home, 
So Boy Blue went out to find them. 


Pussy cat, pussy cat, come blow your horn! 
The sheep is in the cupboard, the pie is in the eorn! 


Little Jack Horner 
Went to the corner 
To get him some curds and whey; 
In the corner there sat 
A big pussy cat 
And frightened Jack Horner away! 


Old Mother Hubbard has lost her dog, 
And can’t tell where to find him, 

He went to the market with Little Boy Blue, 
Wagging his tail behind him. 


Little Miss Muffet 
Sat on the wall, 
Little Miss Muffet 
Had a great fall. 
Little Jack Horner 
And Tommy Lin 
Put Miss Muffet 
Back again. 


This little cat went to London, 
This little cat stayed home, 

This little cat had bread and milk, 

This little cat said, “Mew, mew, mew!” 
This little cat had none, 
And she went home. 


Meow! Meow! Meow! 
Whose cat art thou? 

Old Mother Hubbard’s cat, 
Meow! Meow! Meow! 


Little Boy Blue, where have you been? 
I have been to London to see the Queen. 
Little Boy Blue, what did you there? 

I blew my horn, beside her chair. 


Tit-tat-toe! 

Five in a row! 

Five little puppy dogs, 
Five in a row. 

I say where? 

You say how? 

What do the dogs say? 
Bow-wow-wow! 


Wee! wee! wee! What do I see 
Hiding behind the chair? 

Wee! wee! wee! What do I see? 
A mouse is hiding there. 
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A Library and Post Office Project 


By Ruth Angelo 
Special Project Teacher for Primary Grades, Brazil, Ind. 


URING Book Week, the children in our third 
D grade asked to visit the public library, many 

of them having never been there. They were 
taken first to the children’s reading room where the 
librarian had filled the tables with interesting books. 
The children read a while and were then taken 
through the entire library. 

The next day all the children wanted a library 
corner in the schoolroom. First we made a list of 
everything needed, such as bookshelves, book ends, 
labels, cards, and filing case. We were to use our 
one table and eight chairs for the reading table. 

During the industrial periods, some of the chil- 
dren made three groups of shelves out of large 
wooden boxes; others made book ends, clay and 
wooden; others made the filing cabinet. One child 
said our books should be separated into groups as 
they were at the public library; the pupils therefore 
decided to print the class of each group on the 


shelves. The following were printed: 
Geography History 
Nature Study Readers 
Storybooks Poems 
Magazines Papers 


The shelves were painted gray to correspond with 
the woodwork in the room. They were labeled, and 
all the books classified and tagged. 

One child having noticed framed rules on the 
public library tables wished to have them on our 
table. Another child said he thought the library 
corner such a pleasant place that 
rules would spoil it and suggested 
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This project continued with much _ interest 
throughout the year. Every lesson for ten days 
came from this library corner. The library fur- 
nished excellent material for all reading lessons. 
During the construction all the plans for each day’s 
work were written on the board; and, of course, the 
children read as many books as possible. They also 
read the newspapers for current events to post each 
day on the library bulletin board. For language, 
they often chose to write an account of each day’s 
work on the board for the class to read, or kept rec- 
ord booklets; they also wrote letters to friends in 
the other grades inviting them to use the library, 
and business letters to the librarian of the public 
library and to the pubiishing companies to order 
books and magazines. An increase in vocabulary 
was noticed; each child tried to learn and use cor- 
rectly one new word a day. Often the children 
wrote original stories to use their new words. Writ- 
ing was connected with language. Often a child 
discovered that some of his letters were poorly 
formed, making it difficult for him to be understood. 
He would then practice on those letters until he was 
satisfied with his improvement. Arithmetic was 
learned by measuring during the construction work, 
by sending money orders for the books and maga- 
zines, and keeping a record of the cost of material. 

The spelling each day consisted of words asked 
for by the children, for use in the letters, records, or 
stories. 

The following list was studied for one day: 


librarian magazine vocabulary 
bulletin board filing record 
quiet published painted 
helpful geography company 





















Every child learned every word because he needed 
it. In checking over the work, I found that each 
child had used each word at least twice and some- 
times more in his written work for the day. 

Construction of the library, book ends, clay 
weights, and posters, gave training in art work. Ex- 
cellent home geography came from the study of the 
public library; how it is started, developed, ete. 
Current events, geography and history stories were 
also used in this connection. 

So many business letters were sent by the class 
while they worked with the library that their inter- 
est centered about the post office. The children who 
had been in the post office were unable to answer 
the questions of the others so all of them wished to 
visit it. A class letter was written to the postmas- 
ter, asking permission to visit, which was granted. 

The next day a large dry-goods box became a 
post office. Some of the children made stamps, of 
every kind, others made stamped envelopes. Real 
money order blanks were procured from the post 
office, and the children learned how to send money 
orders. 

When all was ready, a postmaster, an assistant, 
and a postmas were chosen. New ones were chosen 
daily. Many letters were written; several were 
sent “special delivery.” The letters were carefully 
stamped, sorted, and delivered. The following letter 
received by the teacher from one of the boys is a 
good example of those sent: 


Lambert School, 
Brazil, Ind., 
February 7, 1922. 
Dear Miss A . 
It will soon be Valentine Day. 





I have thought of 


a substitute for the valentine 
box. I think it would be fun to 
send all the valentines to our 





a pleasant verse instead. Later, 
in a Junior Red Cross magazine, 


post office and let our postman 





this child found two _ suitable 
lines: “Books are friends,” and 
“Come, let us read.” These were 
printed and put in small frames. 
The children made the rule that 
no talking should be allowed at 
the reading table. 

As our supply of books was 
limited, we decided to write to 
the public librarian and ask for 
more books. After studying busi- 
ness letters the following was 
written by the class: 

Lambert School, 
Brazil, Ind., 
February 4, 1922. 
Mrs. G—-, 
Brazil Public Library, 
Brazil, Ind. 
Dear Mrs. G : 

Since our visit to the library 
we have made a library corner in 
our room. We have only a few 
books of our own and have read 
most of them. May we have the 
following list for a month? 








pi Ea ani ie se 


es Go Dai ices ko 





deliver them. I found the story 


es of the first Valentine Day this 
i morning in the library. May I 
read it to the class when we have 


time? 
Your friend, 
E- Ss 


The post office handled every 
valentine sent. Some were pack- 
ages and were weighed and 
stamped accordingly. 

As in the case of the library 
project much subject matter for 
the various lessons was derived 
from this study of the post office. 
The study of weights was added 
to the work in arithmetic. The 
spelling lesson asked for on the 
day the above letter was written 
consisted of: 








substitute business 
packages valentine 
seal weigh 


special delivery 
money order 


surprise 
i wrapped 


ae) 





Black Beauty 
*Around the World with the 
Children 





King Arthur and His Knights 


pei ane blanks 
FER KUARY These two projects furnished 
all the work in every subject dur- 
SUN. MON. TUES. WED. | THURS. FRI. SAT. ing the entire month of February. 


The children thought they were 





Fifty Famous History Stories 
Birds Every Child Should Know 
Alice in Wonderland 


playing because they were not 
given set tasks. Consequently 





Pinocchio 
Dog of Flanders 
Riley Child Rhymes 


they put forth their very best ef- 
forts in all that they did. They 
learned to think, plan, execute, 





What the Moon Saw 


Very truly yours, 
Room III. 


and judge. To them school was 
Life. Best of all, while more than 
covering the course of study ina 





The letter was posted by one of 
the pupils, and the books were 


joyful yet practical way, they 
formed the habit of making good 
books their friends. 





furnished. At first we kept two 
children for librarians, but found 








it more practical to let each child 

















In honor of truth and right, 








mark his card himself when he 
took out a book. It was the li- 
brarian’s duty to see that .each 
book was in its place every even- 
ing, and to classify and mark all 
new books. 


Use light blue-green for the background. 


February Paper Cutting Poster Calendar 


blue-green, the house from black. 


Cut the children from dark 


In honor of courage and might, 
And the will that makes a way, 
In honor of work well done, 

In honor of fame well won, 

In honor of Washington, 

Our flag is floating to-day. 
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A Fifth Grade Radio Project 


By Mary Blosser 
John B. Allen School, Seattle, Wash. 


T= children were having their daily club 





meeting one morning. 
“Is there any business to come before the 
club?” asked the president. 

“Mr. President,’”’ came a response from the rear, 
and thirty-five club members turned expectant eyes 
toward the southwest corner of the room to hear 
what was coming—for Lewis, one of the most wide- 
awake boys in the room, always had something in- 
teresting to talk about. 

“Mr. President,” continued Lewis, “I think it is 
about time some of the boys in this room got in- 
terested in radio. I think the boys ought to form 
a radio club.” 

“Well, Lewis, do you mean the boys ought to 
make some radios?”’ asked the president. 

“Yes, I think we boys ought to make a radio here 
in school for our room, so we could hear the con- 
certs and all the news.” 

“But Lewis,’’ remonstrated the teacher, “do you 
really think you boys could do it? Isn’t that a 
pretty big project for fifth graders?” 

“No, I’ve got one started at home right now and 
if the rest of the children will help get the other 
parts, we can do it easily.” 

“How many children would like to make a radio 
set for our club? taise your hands,” said the 
president, and it is unnecessary to state that all 
hands went up and the radio’ project was launched 
then and there. 

“What do we have to have to make the radio?” 
was the next question. 

“lve got the parts for the detector and that’s 
all,” said Lewis. “I'll need a real hard piece of 
wood to fasten the detector to. It would have to be 
about 1% by 4 inches.” 

“Lewis, my father has some teakwood that came 
from Siam. He says it’s about the hardest wood 
there is. I can bring a piece of that,” offered 
Dorothy. 

“All right, Dorothy. Then we’ll need a coil. Can 
anybody bring enough copper wire for a good coil? 
I’ve got one but my father says it’s not any good.” 

“T can bring a good coil, Lewis. I can leave it 
here till school closes and then Ill have to take it 
home,” came from Marcus. 

“And I could bring the head phones,” said David. 
“(?m going to get them Saturday at the P. I. (mean- 
ing the Post-Intelligencer) for ten new subscribers 
I got to the paper. I can leave them till school’s 
out if all the children will be careful not to break 
them or anything.” 

“That’s very generous of you, David,” interposed 
the teacher, ‘but perhaps you will need them at 
home.” 

“No, I can bring them because my brother has a 
pair, too, so we won’t need them at home.” And 
the radio discussion continued until the club had 
been offered all the remaining things necessary— 
aerial wire, insulators, saws, pliers and so forth. 

The teacher made few suggestions, leaving the 
boys to work out their own problems. An outdoor 
aerial seeming at first thought rather difficult, they 
decided to try stretching the aerial from one corner 
of the room to the other. The largest department 
store had an indoor aerial in their auditorium 
downtown—so they knew it would work if the win- 
dows were open. The indoor aerial went up, the 
connections were made with the now completed 
radio set, and the children waited expectantly for 
the afternoon concert hour, there being no doubt 
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in any of their minds that the radio would produce 
results. But alas! when the concert hour arrived 
the receiving apparatus registered a blank. The 
disappointment of the children was keen, but their 
confidence in the ultimate success of their project 
was not in the least abated. 

“‘We’ll have to stretch another aerial,’’ they de- 
cided. ‘On account of its being indoors you would 
have to have more aerial.” 

But even with the two aerials, the radio remain- 


ed dead. Something must be done. The club dis- . 


cussed the matter seriously the next morning. 

“T think an indoor aerial’s not much good,” said 
Dorothy. 

“But Frederick and Nelson’s have an indoor 
aerial,”’ objected Lewis, “so I think it can’t pe that.” 











Testing the Homemade Radio 


“But perhaps Frederick and Nelson’s have some 
special way of fixing it that we couldn’t under- 
stand, and I suppose their radio is expensive, and 
ours is only one we made ourselves. I think we 
ought to have an outdoor aerial,’ suggested another. 

The club was not disposed to think that anybody 
could have a better radio set than theirs, but the 
fact remained that their apparatus did not work— 
so they finally voted to attempt the outdoor aerial. 

“Putting up an outdoor aerial will be rather 
difficult, so I think you had better send a com- 
mittee to talk the matter over with our principal,” 
suggested the teacher, 

Half a dozen boys were sent to lay the difficulty 
before the principal, who suggested that they look 
the grounds over, make their plans, and then bring 
them to him for his approval. The boys looked 
around and decided that they could fasten one end 
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of the aerial to a tall poplar tree which stood at the 
south edge of the grounds, and attach the other end 
to the top of the building. The principal gave his 
consent to the tree proposition, for tree climbing is 
one of a boy’s natural accomplishments, but he 
vetoed scaling the wall of the school building, and 
asked them to think the matter over again. 

Nothing daunted, the boys looked around again, 
and decided that since school buildings are pretty 
high anyway, it would be sufficient to attach the 
wire to the casing of one of the windows on the 
upper floor directly above their own room—an 
operation which could be performed by standing 
inside the window, and would therefore not require 
any dangerous climbing. The aerial was soon up 
and from it the boys dropped an insulated wire, or 
“lead” as they called it, and carried it through the 
window of their own room. Then the radio sud- 
denly came to life with the Morse Code, and a little 
later with a musical selection, broadcasted from a 
down-town station. The code was very loud, but 
the music was heard only faintly, and as music was 
the thing which the children wished most to hear 
they began at once to find a way of increasing the 
volume of sound. 

By this time the radio project had become one of 
general interest throughout the building, and chil- 
dren from neighboring rooms easily acquired the 
habit of “dropping in” at Room 10 to make inquiries 
about the radio and to offer suggestions for its im- 
provement—the suggestions coming chiefly from 
seventh and eighth graders. But the fifth grade 
boys and girls, having made up their minds to solve 
their own problems, were—it is feared—not wholly 
appreciative of this upper grade advice, and con- 
sulted chiefly among themselves as to the next 
move. 

Feeling sure that the aerial was now working 
properly, they turned their attention to the ground 
wire which—upon the assurance of the janitor that 
the pipes carried water the year round—had been 
connected with the radiator. The boys had always 
been suspicious of this connection, and now decided 
that it must be the cause of the trouble. 

“The water is probably low in the pipes when 
there’s no fire,” they reasoned, ‘‘and so the connec- 
tion wouldn’t be strong.”’ 

But what to do instead was the question, for 
there were no other water pipes in the room. It 
was Lewis who finally solved the problem, appear- 
ing one morning with some extra lengths of wire. 

“T’ve got it all planned,” he exclaimed. ‘‘There’s 
running water in the office, and we can carry she 
‘ground’ through that last window there and into 
the office window.” 

And so we could, for the principal’s office was 
directly adjacent to our own room, and his window 
only a few feet from one of our windows, and it 
seemed strange that no one had thought of it be- 
fore. 

With this change in the ground connections the 
volume of sound was increased, as the children had 
hoped it would be, and at the concert hours during 
the remaining days of school “having one’s turn at 
listening in” became our relaxation from the tedium 
of the fifinishing-up work of the close of school. 

“It seems to me,” said the principal one day, 
“that you folks have a pretty good time in here. 
Seems to me I’d like to go to school in a room like 
this if I could be a boy again.” 

And that remark summed up the success of the 
radio project which, while. at first sight seeming at 
variance with the academic work of the scnoolroom, 
really became a vitalizing factor in it by making 
school the sort of place “where a feller can have 
a good time.” 
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Our Brothers 


AN AMERICANISM-GEOGRAPHY DRAMATIZATION 
By Adda Dilts 


OY stretched out in chair yawning. Drops ge- 
ography on floor with a bang. 

“Oh, gee whiz! What in the name of com- 
mon sense is the use of studying geography? What 
do I care whether Timbuctoo is in Africa or the 
Isle of Man? And as for all that latitude, longitude 
stuff, why the lines make me dizzy! I’m going to 
take a nap and forget it. I don’t care if I do get 
F in geography this month.” 

(Goes to sleep. Enter two fairies shaking their 
heads.) 

First Fairy—His condition is truly serious, isn’t 
it? 

Second Fairy—Pitiable indeed. Do you know, I 
heard that very boy pledging allegiance to the flag 
this morning, standing very straight and speaking 
as though he meant it. How in the world can he 
pledge allegiance to a country about which he is too 
lazy to learn anything? 

First Fairy—How indeed? I’m afraid he will be 
a mighty poor citizen when he grows up. You can’t 
be loyal to things about which you know nothing. 

Second Fairy—Not only that, but truly worth- 
while people nowadays have to be more than Amer- 


ican citizens: they have to be world citizens. Mod- 
ern inventions have made the world just one big 
neighborhood. Really, we fairies scarcely need our 
wings any more. 

First Fairy—I’m sure Jimmy has no idea of be- 
ing a world citizen. Only yesterday I heard him 
hooting at the old Chinese laundryman and calling 
him a “Chink.” Another time, he with some other 
boys upset the Italian fruit vender’s cart. “We 
don’t care, he’s only a Dago,” they said. 

Second Fairy—Let’s send him a dream which will 
help him realize how much he has to be thankful 
for, and what his responsibilities as a world citizen 
are, 

First Fairy—We will. 

(They wave their wands and depart. Presently, 
in turn, representatives of various races and na- 
tions enter.) 

Eskimo—I live in the far Northland, where the 
northern lights sparkle over the snow during the 
long winter night. Life is a struggle for existence 
with us. We are glad if we have meat to satisfy 
our hunger, and a rude hut to shelter us from the 
cold. For us there are no shops or schools or libra- 
ries. We know no more, nor do we live any better 
than did our ancestors hundreds of years ago. 
Within the last few years a plague of influenza has 
come upon us, and whole villages have been wiped 
out. We have no doctors, and had not your people 





sent help to us we should all have perished. Be 
thankful that you do not live within the belt of 
perpetual snow. 


African—My people live where it is always hot. 
Life is very easy for us. We need little clothing or 
shelter, and food is to be had for the picking. The 
sultry weather saps our energy—we do no more 
than we have to, and people who have stayed in this 
climate have not progressed. We follow the ways 
of our ancestors. When we go where it is cooler we 
readily adapt ourselves to the ways of more pro- 
gressive folk. Be thankful you were born outside 
the zone of perpetual heat; but do not make fun of 
us who have not your privileges and opportunities. 

Desert Dweller—You who live in a land of abun- 
dance of rainfall do not appreciate what it means to 
be a desert dweller where every drop of water must 
be carried from one oasis to the next and where no 
one can have a settled habitation. Be grateful for 
the blessing of water. 


Hindu—You live in a land of fertile soil, a land 
of abundant crops—a land where there is food and 
to spare for all who dwell within its borders. We 
people of India have had fewer famines since the 
British government has built railroads and estab- 
lished reservoirs and irrigation plants. Our coun- 
try has too many people, however, and we do not 
yet know how- we can best use all our soil. There- 
fore many of us must feel the sharp pinch of hun- 
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ONG pine needles make very successful bas- 

kets. Soak the needles in water until they 
are perfectly pliable. Next, thread a blunt 
tapestry needle with raffia. Take two groups of 
the needles (there are three in a cluster) and re- 
move the natural husks. Bind them together, by 
wrapping with raffia for about 1 inch. (Fig. 1.) 
Coil the wrapped portion in a ring and fasten. 
(Fig. 2.) Continue to coil the loose needles 
around the ring, fastening with over and over 
stitches. (Fig. 3.) Bring needle up through 
center each time. With third row begin the tie 
stitch. It consists of two over and over stitches. 
At their left bring up the thread, between the 
needles you are binding and the previous row. 





Pine Needle Baskets 


BY MARY B. GRUBB 
Art Supervisor 


NOTE: In the South one may often secure the needles 
from the yellow pine forests. In some districts the pupils 
under the direction of a teacher collect, cure, pack and ship 
these needles to the manual arts departments of city schools, 
In the North the various basketry and industrial supply 
companies sell the needles by the pound, much more cheaply 
than reed. 





Then pass thread over the two stitches, insert the 
needle at their right and draw raffia tight. (Fig. 
4.) Bring raffia across the back of work and be- 
gin a new tie stitch, Keep spaces between 
stitches even. 

As the space widens too much to insure firm- 
ness, introduce new stitches at regular intervals. 
New clusters of needles should be added in the 
third row. Insert them in the middle of the 
bunch to hide ends. Continue adding new ones 
until you are using four or five clusters (about 
twelve or fifteen needles). 














When base is the desired size hold the new 
coil just above the last row as you sew. This 
will start the sides. Practice will enable you to 
secure the desired forms. 

Both baskets illustrated are sewed with brown 
raffia. Small regular cones form the knob for 
the lid. It is used as a center around which the 
first row of the lid is coiled. If soaked in water 
a short time a few of the stitches passed through 
the cone will hold it firmly in place, 
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ger from one year’s end to the next. Be glad that 
no such necessity is yours. 

Pole—On the 4th of July you like to waken the 
neighborhood with your firecrackers, but little do 
you stop to realize how much the independence cel- 
ebrated on that day should mean to you. Our be- 
loved land of Poland has lacked that priceless priv- 
ilege for centuries. Long ago she was dismembered 
and divided among the powers of Russia, Germany 
and Austria. The close of the War has brought 
the coveted independence once more, but war-racked 
and plague-smitten, all is not yet well with her. 
Time alone will tell whether Poland is once more 
to take her proud place in the family of nations. 

Brazilian—You complain because you must go to 
school and study, and you do not take advantage of 
your privileges. In my fair land of Brazil, a land 
from which your people might learn many things, 
the lesson that knowledge is power is not yet 
learned. Millions of our people can neither read 
nor write. Our wealthy people go to Europe for an 
education but think that all that is necessary for 
the poor folk is to work and ask no questions. Ours 
is not a true democracy, for a handful of people 
control the government. Be grateful for the priv- 
ilege of education and think of the oppressed people 
of the world who would gladly grasp that privilege 

Russian—Government to you means nothing. You 
have a hazy idea that when you are twenty-one 
years old you will be able to vote, but aside from 
that you think little about it. Could you come to 
Russia, and see the thousands of people wandering 
blindly about and finding no resting place, dying 
by the roadside of plague and starvation, then you 
would know what it means to have no strong gov- 
ernment to help and protect you. From the tyran- 
nical rule of the Czars we have gone to the far worse 
extreme of anarchy. Love and obey your govern- 
ment and stretch out a helping hand to poor, needy 
Russia. 

Belgian—You remember the days of the War. 
You saved your pennies to buy Thrift Stamps, you 
joined the Junior Red Cross, you watched the 
troops march by, with beating heart, and wished 
yourself with them. But what, after all, of real 
trial or privation did it mean to you? You were 
safe and sheltered in your home, you had warm 
clothing and nourishing food. My father and broth- 
ers were killed, my mother and sisters taken cap- 
tive by the Germans and never heard of again. 
Our house was destroyed. I alone escaped, and 
would have met a wretched fate had not kind-heart- 
ed people from your country placed me in an or- 
phanage. Be grateful that your land knew only the 
glory of war, not its ravages. Pray that your na- 
tion may be the one to lead the others to the light 
of World Peace. 


Armenian—When Sunday morning comes, you 
grumble because your mother insists that you get 
up in time for Sunday School. Suppose you lived 
in a land where for centuries men and women have 
given their lives for the privilege of religious free- 
dom. That is what has happened in Armenia. The 
world has often shuddered at the bloody massacres 
of Armenians by the Turks, massacres for no rea- 


son save that the Turk was Mohammedan, the Ar-: 


menian Christian. The War gave greater excuse to 
the Turk, and the worst atrocities of all were com- 
mitted. Even to-day, when Armenia is supposed to 
be free from the Turk, she suffers daily for her 
religion. 

Spirit of World Brotherhood (entering)—You 
have listened to these folk who have brought the 
message that things of life which to you seem com- 
mon are not, after all, to be taken for granted. A 
temperate climate, food, water, education, govern- 
ment, religious freedom, are great privileges, gifts 
for which men have fought and died. You inherit 
these gifts. Be grateful for them, be willing to 
share them with others less fortunate. Think not, 
however, in your conceit, that your country, great 
as she is, is the only one which has produced great 
men or done daring deeds. We are but reaping a 
wonderful harvest, sown by many patient hands 
through the long centuries of the dim past. From 
Greece in her glory came the gift of beauty, from 
Rome came law, from Palestine our religion, from 
England our mother tongue and customs. Do not 


laugh at the Greek—his race produced the finest 
sculptors the world has ever known. You unthink- 
ingly call the Italian a “Dago.” Do you remember 
that the one who discovered our country belonged 
to that nationality? When you call the Jew a 
“Sheeny” do you stop to consider that the great St. 
Paul was a Jew? Paderewski, the world’s greatest 
living pianist, was born in Poland. The various 
countries of Europe have produced most of the 
world’s great artists, her wonderful musicians, her 
architects of splendid buildings, many of her in- 
ventors. The world is one great brotherhood to- 
day, a brotherhood in which all do not as yet dwell 
in peace and harmony, but where that ideal is being 
sought. You are a world citizen. You and your 
like are the hope of the world. Cease your grum- 





The Secret of True Americanism 


To believe that the inalienable rights of man to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness are given 
by God. 

To believe that any form of power that tramples 
on these rights is unjust. 

To believe that taxation without representation 
is tyranny, that government must rest upon the 
consent of the governed, and that the people should 
choose their own rulers. 

To believe that freedom must be safeguarded by 
law and order, and that the end of freedom is fair 
play for all. 

To believe not in a forced equality of conditions 
and estates, but in a true equalization of burdens, 
privileges, and opportunities. 

To believe that the selfish interests of persons, 
classes, and corporations must be subordinated to 
the welfare of the Commonwealth. 

To believe that union is as much a human neces- 
sity as liberty is a divine gift. 

To believe, not that all people are good, but that 
the way to make them better is to trust the whole 
people. 

To believe that a free State should offer an asylum 
to the oppressed and an example of virtue, sobriety, 
and fair dealing to all nations. 

To believe that for the existence and perpetuity of 
such a State a man should be willing to give his 
whole service in property, in labor, and in life. 

That is Americanism; an ideal embodying itself in 
a people; a creed heated white-hot in the furnace of 
conviction and hammered into shape on the anvil of 
life; a vision commanding men to follow it whither- 


soever it may lead them. 
Henry van Dyke. 











bling. Prepare yourself so that you may fittingly 
fill the position of responsibility which shall be 
yours some day. 

(Jimmy yawns, stretches, wakes up, looks about.) 


Jimmy—Jiminy! Was that all a dream? I can 
still see those folks and hear them speaking. Guess 
what they said was true, anyway.—(Picks up and 
opens geography.)—Here goes to study this geog- 
raphy harder than I ever have before! 


Thrift 
By M. E. Van Der Kon 


I have used the following outline very successfully 
in teaching thrift to my grammar grades. 
I. Thrift in the use of: 
A. Time. 
1. Proper use of time for work and play. 
2. Concentration. 
a. Think of task in hand. 
b. Have interest in the work. 
c. Desire to get good results, 
3. Extravagance of wasting time. 
a. Time is money. 
B. Money. 
1. Budget of income. 
a. Planning amount to be spent for certain 
things for definite length of time. 
2. Proper spending. 
a. Buying intelligently. 
(1) Good quality. 
(2) Appropriateness. 





(3) Reasonable price. 
C. Materials. 
1. Food. 
2. Clothing. 
a. Care. 
3. Furniture and books. 
4, Light and fuel. 
5. Property. 
a. Private. 
b. Public. 
II. Purpose of thrift. 
A. Provision for old age or time of sickness. 
B. Greater opportunity for success. 
1. Will have capital to invest when chance for 
business enterprise presents itself. 
2. A person who practices thrift is more likely 
to be promoted. 
a. His employer trusts him more. 
C. Necessary for the future of the nation. 
1. Natural resources being used too carelessly. 
2. Desirable labor conditions depend on it. 
a. Slack methods in business cause failure. 
D. Reduction of cost of living. 
1. Demand will not exceed supply. 
2. Proper use of public property lowers taxes. 
III. Investments. 
A. Government securities. 
1. Bonds. 
a. Registered. 
b. Coupon. 
2. Post Office savings accounts. 
B. “Safety First” in investments. 
1. More safe to receive moderate rate. 
The work is done rather informally at first by 
class discussion; then pupils recite on the sub- 
topics; finally, a composition is written. 


Oral English Hints 
By Adelaide G. Gilbert 
Ts aim of oral English in the upper elemen- 





tary grades, as in the high school, is first to 

teach the child self-expression in speech. 
Only after this object is attained can the second 
aim—to teach him correct and effective oral expres- 
sion—be accomplished. Therefore the teacher has 
as her first objective not to make the pupil memorize 
a paragraph he has read, or even to learn his own 
paraphrase of it, but to give spontaneously his own 
thoughts or ideas on a subject. 

This is indeed a difficult task and must be ap- 
proached by the teacher with much tact and fore- 
thought. She must study each pupil, learn of his 
home life, his likes, desires, and ambitions. In this 
way she becomes possessed of information which 
will be a valuable asset to her in the apportioning of 
oral topics for discussion. 

In connection with and preparation of this work, 
the teacher might keep a card index or notebook in 
which she jots down particulars about each pupil. 
Especially during the first weeks of a new term 
she may turn for her oral English assignments to 
this notebook. 

For instance, she wants a topic for Johnnie Jones, 
who is a shy, silent child and who has seemed inter- 
ested in nothing. In her notebook she finds: 


JOHN JoNES—Eldest of five children. Father, 
carpenter. Mother, sickly. Helps with house- 
work. Noticed him studying intently card on 
wall containing illustrations of birds. Likes 
flowers. 

So she tries as her first topic for Johnnie, “What 

I Have Noticed About Birds,” and the next day she 
is much gratified with her choice when he rises and 
tells—in crude and incorrect English it is true, but 
with face alight with interest—the things he him- 
self has discovered about birds. She is careful here 
not to make the mistake of criticizing his recitation, 
and even winks on grammatical errors, for she 
knows that she has gained “the better part” and 
that seeming disapproval will serve only to cause 
Johnnie to shut up like a clam on this and any fu- 
ture topics. During his brief talk he has lost his 
shyness, his self-consciousness, in interest in the 
topic and as soon as he is finished he again becomes 
the same diffident little fellow as before. 

The next week she gives him the topic, “Different 

Kinds of Wild Flowers and Where I Have Found 
Them.” This time she ventures to question him a 
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bit and asks opinions of the other children as to 
what kind they like best. Thus she has not only 
made Johnnie express himself but has also obtained 
little extemporaneous remarks from the rest of the 
class. 

In this way for several weeks she gives Johnnie 
(of course this applies to the whole class) topics in 
which she has found, from conversation with the 
child, that he is interested. And gradually, as he 
becomes more confident of himself, she suggests a 


change in a sentence so as to make it grammatically 
correct, or calls attention to a mispronounced word. 

After a time these topics will become exhausted, 
and even if they did not it would be unwise to allow 
a child’s interest to be centered simply in the things 
he likes. So the teacher finds some simple article 
on woodcraft, on the Boy Scout organization, or on 
sports. By carefully reading it over with the pupil 
she stimulates his interest in the topic and then asks 
him to tell about it for the next lesson. 





You will be surprised to note how in this way the 
pupil is led gradually to read articles intelligently, 
to think about them, and finally even to give his 
own opinion on the subject in an easy manner and 
with good expression. Of course it takes time and 
effort on the part of the teacher, but at the end of 
the year when she can actually see the change in 
the pupil’s mode of expression, and the marvelous 
improvement in widened interests, she will feel am- 
ply repaid. 














A GIRL SCOUT POSTER 


BY DOROTHY G. RICE, Art Supervisor 


This is the sixth of a series of ten posters illustrating the ten laws of the Girl Scouts’ 
Code. An attractive schoolroom frieze may be made with these posters 











VI. KINDLINESS 


To birds and beasts she kindness brings, 
For the Scout is a friend to the little dumb things. 
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Live Lessons in Practical Arithmetic 


By MAMIE THOMSON JOHNSON 


Measurement of Plane Figures 
(Continued) 





LESSON IV 
MEASUREMENT OF TRAPEZOIDS 


Teacher’s Aim. In this lesson I shall lead my 
pupils to discover a rule for finding the area of 
a trapezoid. 

Pupils’ Motive. A farmer has a large bin 
built with sloping sides. At the top it meas- 
ures 16 feet across and at the bottom 12 feet. 
From top to bottom it measures 4 feet. He 
wishes to paint the two end surfaces and 
doesn’t know how many square feet he will 
have to cover. How shall he proceed? 


Preparation. Make a drawing to show the 
shape of the ends of the bin. What is this fig- 
ure called? (Teacher writes name on the 
board, calling attention to the spelling.) In 
how many ways does this figure differ from 
other figures we have studied? Review each 
and point out its distinguishing characteristics. 
How many sides of a trapezoid are parallel? 
How many are not parallel? State in your own 
words the definition of a trapezoid. 

Development. From white paper cut two 
trapezoids exactly alike. Letter the lower base 
« and the upper b. What is the altitude? What 
is the length of each base? Arrange these two 
trapezoids to form a parallelogram. What is 
the length of the base of the parallelogram? 
How does its length compare with a and b of 
your original trapezoid? Show that the length 
of the base of the parallelogram is equal to the 
length of the lower base plus the length of the 
upper base. Now find the area of your paral- 
lelogram. Separate the two trapezoids. Show 
that one trapezoid is equal to half the area of 
the parallelogram. Now point out each step 
taken in finding the area of the trapezoid. Who 
can state a rule whereby such areas may be 
found? Compare the statements given by vari- 
ous members and select the best. Now com- 
pare this statement with the rule given in your 
textbook. Why is the one in the textbook better? 

Summary. Read the problem stated at the 
beginning of this lesson. Using the rule given 
in your text work out the problem and analyze. 
Now state in your own words what you have 
learned to-day. 

Generalization. A trapezoid is a plane sur- 
face having four sides, only two of which are 
parallel. 

The number of square units in the area of 
any trapezoid is equal to one-half the product 
of the number of units in its altitude by the 
sum of the number of units in its two bases. 


Assignment. Many problems from various 


textbooks. 


LESSON V 
MEASUREMENT OF CIRCLES 

Teacher’s Aim. In this lesson I plan to work 
out with the class a rule for finding the area of 
a circle. 

Pupils’ Motive. If a circular piece of boiler 
plate 34 inches in djameter is cut from a sheet 
three feet square, how many square inches of 
metal are wasted? (Stone-Millis Advanced 
Arithmetic, p. 97.) 

Preparation. How does a circle differ from 


the other figures we have been studying? Show 
that the following is true: A curved line, all 
points of which are equally distant from a 
point within called the center, is a circle. What 
is the radius of a circle? 
circumference? 


The diameter? The 


A semicircle? An arc? A 


quadrant? A sector? How are circles meas- 
ured? How many degrees in every circle? 

Ratio of circumference to diameter. On the 
blackboard rule off four spaces, placing at the 
top of each space the following: 


Name of Object Circumference Diameter Ratio 


1 
2 


Now with a tapeline measure as accurately 
as possible various circular objects, a stove- 
pipe, plate, saucer, dollar, tin cup, etc. Place 
the measurements in the spaces designated 
above and work out the ratio of the circumfer- 
ence to the diameter, carrying it out to the 
fourth decimal place. Read the ratios as you 
have found them. How many ratios did you 
find? Now take an average of these (add them 
together and divide the sum by the number of 
ratios added). If you have done all of your 
work correctly the result will be about 3.1416. 


Fill in the following table as rapidly as pos- 
sible: 




















Diameter Circumference Radius 
25 ft. 
ae 314.1600 ft. 
16 ft. 
30 in. 15 in. 
27 in. 








Years ago people found out that no matter 
how many circular objects they measured, the 
relation of the diameter to the circumference 
was always approximately 3.1416 or 3%. In- 
stead of writing these figures whenever they 
wished to use them they shortened the process 
by using the Greek letter + (pi). Therefore 
when you see this symbol, you must remember 
that it stands for 3.1416 or the ratio of the cir- 
cumference of a circle to its diameter. 

Give many problems in order to fix the value 
of pi. 

Development. With your compass draw a 
circle on a stiff piece of cardboard and cut it 
out. Now draw diameters cutting it through in 
sixteen or more equal sectors. Now cut your 
circle along one of the diameters, making two 
equal parts. Next cut along each of these di- 
ameters, just as you would cut pieces of pie. 
Place one half of these sectors in a row, end to 
end, with the points downward. Now fit the 
rest of these sectors into the open spaces. What 
figure does it resemble? Although the bases 
are irregular owing to the fact that these sec- 
tors are still parts of a circle, we shall proceed 
as if the rectangle were perfect. What is the 
base of the rectangle? What was it before you 
cut it into so many pieces? Where is the rest 
of the circumference? Show that the base is 
equal to 4%2C. What is the altitude of the rec- 
tangle? What part of the circle was it before 
the circle was cut? Use R for radius. Now 
show that the area of a circle is the same as 
that of a rectangle having a base equal to one- 
half the circumference and an altitude equal 
to the radius. State it thus, %~CxR=—Area. 

Work many problems using this formula. 

What is the relationship or ratio between the 
circumference of a circle and its diameter? 
C=rXD. Explain. What is the ratio between 
the diameter and the radius? Show that D—2 
<R. Then C=rX2XR. Using the above form- 
ula for finding the area of a circle (4%4CXR) 
show that the following is true: 

Area=%2CXR. C=rXD. D=2xR. 

To simplify this formula we may cancel out 
the twos, leaving it Areaa=xxRXR. RXR may 
be written R?; then the formula is simply 7R’. 


Show that this formula should be memorized 
and used for finding the area of circles when- 
ever required. 


Summary. Make an outline on the black- 
board of all the facts you have learned in our 
study of the circle. Memorize them and work 
many problems from various textbooks. 





Measurement of Solids 


The best interests of the class will frequently be served if the 
pupils have access to models of the various solids that are to be 
studied. Inexpensive models for this purpose can usually be 
purchased at a comparatively small expense. Many of the more 
common solids can be easily made out of wood or pasteboard by 
the teacher or the pupils. In studying the pyramid, the cylinder, 
the cone, and the sphere it is very desirable to have models at 
hand, as they will frequently make clear some difficulty due to 
the inability of the pupil to properly image the solid under con- 
sideration. It is undoubtedly true that such models may be used 
to excess and thus defeat the very purpose that they are to 
serve, i.e., to enable the pupil to image clearly the form that is 
under consideration. It is wise to dispense with the use of 
objects in mensuration just as soon as the pupil can properly 
image the figure under discussion—Brown and Coffman, “How 
to Teach Arithmetic.” 


LESSON VI 
RECTANGULAR SOLIDS 


Teacher’s Aim. In this lesson I shall lead my 
class to discover how to find the volume of a 
rectangular solid. 


Pupils’ Motive. How many cubic feet of air 
for each pupil is there in this room? 


Preparation. Before we can answer the above 
question, what things must we know? Let us 
state these things in the form of questions. 

1. What is meant by a cubic foot? 

2. What is the length, width, and height of 
this room? 

3. How do we find the number of cubic feet 
in a room when we know the above facts about 
its size? 

4. How many pupils are there in this room? 

5. Then how do we find the number of cubic 
feet per person? 


What plane figures have we studied so far? 
Show that in finding the area of each we com- 
pare it with the area of a rectangle. Show also 
that the rectangle is the only plane figure 
whose area may be determined by applying the 
square as a unit of measure and then counting 
the number of times it is contained in the rec- 
tangle. How does a solid differ from a rectan- 
gle? How does a cubic inch differ from a 
square inch? A cubic foot? 


Development. With one-inch cubes build up 
a rectangular solid. How many cubic inches in 
the first layer? How many such layers does 
this solid contain? Then how many cubic inch- 
es does this solid contain? This is called the 
volume of the solid. Show that the volume of a 
solid may be found by applying the unit of 
measure (one cubic inch, one cubic foot, etc.) 
and counting the number of times it is con- 
tained in the solid. 


What is a prism? What are the bases of a 
prism? What is the altitude? What is a rec- 
tangular prism? State in your own words how 
to find the volume of a rectangular prism. Show 
that the following statement is not accurate: 
(4 in.X3 in.x2 in.— 24 cu. in.). Why should 
it be stated thus: (4*32X1 cu. in.=24 cu. 
in.) ? 

State the problem which was presented to us 
at the beginning of this class. Answer ques- 
tions No. 1 and 2. Show that the amount of 
cubic air in the room may be regarded as a rec- 
tangular solid. What are the dimensions of 
such a solid? State how to find the dimensions 
of such a solid. Now answer questions 4 and 5. 

(Continued on page 89) 
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MOTHER GOOSE JOINTED TOY 


THE KNAVE OF HEARTS 


This toy is easily made from construction paper, the joints being fastened together 
with roundheaded, brass paper fasteners or bits of wire. Dress the Knave in 
bright orange with black hair, collar, undersleeves, belt and stockings. 
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BY JOHN: T: LEMOS 
See directions at bottom of page 








Practical Ideas From Everywhere 


Discipline Made Easy by Monitors 
By Vera M. Day 


Te monitor system, which I use with children 
of the fifth grade, is an invaluable help to the 
teacher. The discipline of the room seems to 
be lifted practically out of the teacher’s hands and 
transferred to the pupils. The plan is as follows: 
Six children are appointed on Friday to serve as 
monitors for the next week. They are in this way 
able to begin their duties without delay on Monday 
morning. The list of monitors is given below. 


1 and 2. Blackboard and Chalk Monitors. Two 
monitors are chosen to take charge of the black- 
board, and one of these is appointed to distribute 
the chalk before school. These monitors, without 
being told, erase the boards whenever necessary 
and always at the end of each lesson, so that the at- 
mosphere is clear, with nothing to distract atten- 
tion from the new period. 


8. The Flower Monitor sees that the teacher’s 
desk is brightened with fresh flowers each morning. 
A “flower” book, simply made by one of the chil- 
dren, with a flower design on the cover is passed 
along weekly to the new monitor. In this book are 
written the names of pupils who are able to bring 
flowers from home. The monitor, therefore, knows 
upon whom to ¢call and enters a check opposite the 
names of those who have brought flowers. When all 
have had a turn the list is repeated, and at any 
time new names may be added. 

The girls make especially good flower monitors. 
The boys at first find it a somewhat difficult posi- 
tion to fill. However, it is good for boys as well as 
girls to take an interest in flowers, so we persevere, 
and little by little the boys also learn to enjoy ar- 
ranging and caring for the flowers. It is a good 
plan to choose boys and girls alternately, as the 
girls, who are better adapted to this work, are able 
to set an unconscious example for the boys for the 
following week. 


4. The Desk Monitor inspects the desks each 
morning before school and writes on the board the 
names of any who have untidy desks. The monitors 
are very strict, and a real interest is shown in tidy 
desks by the whole class. The teacher’s responsi- 
bility is considerably lightened, as the pupils attend 
to everything without relying upon her. When the 
noon bell rings, those whose names are on the board 
stay, without being told, and tidy their desks. When 
they have finished they mention that fact to the 
teacher. Occasionally, she inspects the desks, but 
more often trusts to the pupils’ honor and tells 
them that if they know their desks are quite tidy 
they may erase their names and go. Thus, auto- 
matically, the desks are kept tidy. 


5. The Paper Monitor, without waiting for or- 
ders, takes the waste paper basket around at recess 
and after school, just after the bell has rung. 


6. The Date and Map Monitor writes the date on 
the board each morning, and is ready at any time to 
put down the wall maps. 

The six monitors of the week also distribute 
whatever books and papers are not conveniently ar- 


ranged for passing down the rows. The Black- 
oard, Chalk, and Flower monitors are, for simplic- 
ity, named the “First Set” of Monitors; and the 
Desk, Paper, and Date monitors are named the 
“Second Set.” The teacher calls alternately upon 
the two sets. At the call “First set of monitors!” 
the three pupils come forward without waste of 
time. The next time the second set is given the 
opportunity. 


This procedure eliminates all questions as to- 


whose turn it is to pass the books, no hands are 
waved in the air, and no voices ask, “May I pass 
the books?” The pupils know that in time each will 
have his chance and that no one will be left out. 
All are sure of being each kind of a monitor at some 
time of the year. ; 

Each Friday morning a report is given by the 
teacher on the monitors for the past week, and nec- 
essary comments are made. The monitors are not 
referred to by name, but the teacher says, “The 
Flower Monitor has done very well this week.” 
This keeps the self-conscious atmosphere out of the 
report, although everyone knows who the monitors 
are. 

One great advantage of the Monitor System is 
that it does away with all partiality, giving each 
child a fair chance for expression and development 
in alertness, usefulness, and service to his class. 
The child also feels himself a necessary part of the 
class, he knows the other children better, and the 
class as a whole is united by a common interest. 


An Alabama School Garden 


By Lotta E. Bell 


AST spring when the sunny days in February 
permitted the soil to be worked, our farmer 
sent a boy to plow and harrow the ground. 

Then came the children with their teachers, bring- 
ing yardsticks, cord, six-foot poles, stakes, and 
hatchets. The stakes were driven and cords 
stretched, laying off individual gardens six feet in 
size with a foot and a half path around each. 

A rake, hoe, and spading fork make quite an ample 
equipment for each child after the plowing, harrow- 
ing and plotting of the ground have been completed. 
These tools will last a long time if they are properly 
cared for. Teaching the children how to care for the 
tools is part of the educational value of gardening. 
The children will learn to respect and care for the 
property of others, if the tools belong to the school. 
Every article should have its place and should al- 
ways be found there after use. Each tool may have 
a number designating its place in the rack. The 
children should be held responsible for broken tools. 
It is economy of time and a good plan to have foot 
and yard measures indicated on the handles of the 
rakes and hoes. 

As our number of rakes and hoes was limited, we 
went to the garden in relays, the little people at 
one hour, the next older group second, and so on 
until all had had their turn. The problems of how 
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February Paper Cutting 
Border 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


UT two strips 4% x10% inches long 

from silhouette or dark paper. Fold 
into thirds obtaining proportions shown in 
the diagram. Keep all edges as even as 
possible. Dotted lines show folded edges. 
To start cutting, first clip a little diamond 
shaped hole at a given point by making a 
short fold and cutting. Insert scissors at 
this point. 

Keep a firm hold on the paper and turn 
it to meet the scissors. This will insure 
good results. Cut squarely up to intersec- 
tions to avoid tearing. 

In the classroom, a large drawing made 
on the blackboard and several borders cut 
by the teacher in front of the class will 
help make the work easy. 

Allow pupils to make two borders, se- 
lecting the best for display. Pupils should 
be encouraged to keep to the simple, well 
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massed forms for cutting work. 
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to plant, when to plant, depth and distance apart for 
seeds, and the plan for individual gardens are sub- 
jects to be studied inside the schoolroom. All the 
gardens were uniform, making each kind of plant 
run straight across the field, thus giving uniformity 
and system to the plot as a whole. 

On March 3 our seeds went into the ground. We 
planted to the line. Our varieties were radishes, 
onions, peas, beets, and string beans. Some may 
wonder at this particular selection, but we purposed 
to raise only those things that would mature before 
the first of June, when school closes, and that would 
be the most salable varieties of vegetables for our 
section. We had invested cash in our seeds and so 
these gardens had to produce money as well as 
teach practical and moral lessons. 

The warm rains and the sunshine brought the 
green leaves out within a week. In the meantime, 
the fence rows took our attention. These were all 
cleared and spaded ready for pole beans which were 
to climb over the wire fence. On the side toward 
the road was a wild thicket. One day our force 
turned in and cleared and burned all of the brush 
from this thicket, giving an object.lesson to passers- 
by. This front clearing was planned for a flower 
garden. It sloped down to the road and besides 
beautifying our school yard it made our garden 
more attractive, However it was soon very evident 
we should have to plant something here that could 
be cultivated easily in order to keep down the brush 
and weeds which had so long reigned over the road- 
way. 

At the close of the school year we gave the follow- 
ing program: 

1. Value of Gardening from a Moral Viewpoint. 

2. My School Garden. 

3. Soil Preparation and Garden Tools. 

4. Garden Pests. 

5. The Value of Garden Produce as Food. 


Thus by publicity and simple devices, the garden 
idea is being spread. More than this, the building 
up of practical lines of training gives us prestige in 
the community that could not be gained so effec- 
tively in any other way. This has been demon- 
strated many times. 

On Community Day during Commencement week 
we made a splendid display on our campus of prod- 
uce from the children’s gardens. A table was taste- 
fully decorated with fresh vegetables. This proved 
an opening for us to take our children’s work to the 
Fair, where we won several prizes. 

No subject trains more quickly in honesty, ap- 
plication, concentration, self-government, justice, 
dignity of labor, and love of nature than gardening. 
These lessons once learned naturally stay with the 
child throughout life. A garden permitted to grow 
up to weeds and left with little or no cultivation and 
no crops to mature indicates indolence and slothful- 
ness, and will reflect upon the character of the 
youth in a most unfortunate manner. 

In no other subject can it be more truly said, “We 
shall reap just what we sow,” than in gardening. 
Character is indicated at every turn. The one who 
is listless and puts radishes where he is instructed 
to put onions must in a few days after planting 
recognize his mistake, and suffer the embarrass- 
ment of disapproval from his classmates. Here it 
is plainly recognized that such mistakes mar the 
symmetry of the garden as a whole. If he did not 
take time to measure the amount of seeds to be 
planted to each foot as instructed, he reaps just 
what he sows, a whole handful in one spot and 
nothing at all in another. 

Depth of tillage and preparation of soil will 
surely show the character of the first work before 
the season is over. It is usually easy to contrast 
the primary gardens with those of the older chil- 
dren since the strength of the primary pupils does 
not permit them to do thorough work in cultivation. 
It makes a vast difference whether or not we dig 
deep and whether we breek up all the clods. No 


plant will thrive if it comes up under a big lump of 
earth. 

Any teacher who is brave enough to undertake 
this new phase of education will herself learn such 
valuable lessons and derive such pleasure and relief 
from drudgery that one season’s exferience will 
make of her an enthusiast in the subject. 
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A Basketball Arithmetic Lesson 
By Mabel M. Richards 


ASKETBALL is a school activity that grips 
the whole school for a season and there are 
many arithmetic lessons that might well be 

centered around the game. Let us illustrate. 

Most pupils have seen a basketball court, but 
have they any idea of the measurements of the 
court or of the different geometric figures that are 
used in its construction? 

The following list of problems is grouped around 
the laying out of the court, the cost of the court, 
the cost of equipping the team, problems about the 
ball, and problems about the game itself. 

Have pupils make their estimates of the various 
items tabulated below, first from memory, then 
after viewing the court, then after having stepped 
the court or compared it with some known distances. 
Finally, carefully measure each distance and find 
amount of error or the per cent of error made. 
Find out which pupil has made the least percentage 
of error. 





Distance | Memory Sight| Estimated! Actual | Error 
} | 











Width of court AD 





Length of court AB 











Width of end zone ED 


Width of free throw lane NO) 

















Total length FG NOE Me tead ne ene | « 





Length of HT | j 








Radius of circle JK 





Length of free throw line RS 


Radius of center circle LM | 














to center of goal PQ | 





Width of boundary lines | 





| 
{ 
| 
Distance from back ond | | 
| 
| 


Width of free throw lines | | | 
| ee mal | 











In case the court is an outdoor court that will 
have to be laid off for games it is a good exercise 
for the arithmetic class to make a diagram for the 
basketball court as shown in the accompanying 
illustration. 

Read the rules to determine the size of the court. 
For girls’ basketball, “The playing court shall be a 
rectangular surface free from obstructions. The 
maximum dimensions shall be 90 feet in length by 
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DIAGRAM OF A BASKET BALL COURT 





50 feet in width; the minimum, 50 feet in length by 
20 feet in width. The regulation size shall be 70 
feet in length by 35 feet in width. 

“The field shall be divided into three equal parts 
by field lines parallel to the end lines. 

“When, however, the length of the playing floor is 
50 feet or less the field shall be divided into two 
equal parts by one field line providing the total 
playing space shall not exceed 1, 600 square feet.” 
_ The boys’ court has the same maximum dimen- 
sions, but the minimum dimensions are 60 feet in 
length by 35 feet in width, although these may be 
changed by mutual consent of the captains. The 
field is not divided into three equal parts. 


PROBLEMS IN CONSTRUCTION OF CouRT 


1. What would be the first problem one would 
have to solve in laying off the court? (The question 
as to whether it was a boys’ court or a girls’ court 
and whether it was to be a maximum, a minimum, 
or a regulation size court.) 

2. Note the ratio of the width to the length in 
each of the different sizes. Which size shows the 
greatest difference? 

3. Devise a plan for laying off the large rectangle. 

4. How will you be sure that the corners are 
square? 

5. Lay off center circle. How will you find the 
center of the court? (Might use the theorem that 
the diagonals of a rectangle bisect each other and 
are equal.) 

6. How will you find the place for the free throw 
line? Mark it off. How long and how wide is it? 

7. Mark the circle around the free throw lines. 

8. If it is a girls’ basketball court and it is to be 
divided into three equal spaces what will be the dis- 
tance between the lines in a fifty-foot court? Ina 
seventy-five-foot court? In a ninety-foot court? 

9. Determine the number of square feet in your 
court and if it does not exceed 1,600 square feet 
divide the court into spaces equally. 

Have the pupils estimate the size of the backstop, 
the dimensions of the basket, the size of the ball, 
and so forth, as listed below. 





Distance Memory Sight! Estimated Actual Error 





Distance from floor to the 
center of the hoop 





Length of the backstop} 


Width of backstop 





Distance from edge of hoop 
to the backstop 





Distance from the bottom 
of the backstop to the 
point ring is attached 


Diameter of hoop 





Circumference of ball 
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PROBLEMS INVOLVING Cost OF COURT 


1. A man charging $4.50 per day worked for two 
hours laying off the court by driving stakes. Find 
the cost of marking. (8 hours counted as a day’s 
work.) 

2. Four men worked for 3% hours scraping and 
leveling the court. What was the cost at $3.50 per 
day? 

3. A boy agreed to mark all lines with lime at 2c 
per foot. What was the cost? 

4. Find total cost of completing the court for the 
season. 

Cost OF SEASON’S PLAY 


1. Figure the cost of equipping 15 players, with 
each of the following: Pants, shirt, shoes, knee- 
pads, socks, caps; make out an itemized bill using 
the prices quoted in a catalogue, and figuring the 
usual discount rates. 

2. If these were sent by parcel post, figure the 
cost. Would it be cheaper to order them by express? 

3. After the season is over, the school decides to 
provide sweater@ for five of the men on the team. 
If there are 354 pupils in the school what must be 
levied in order to pay the cost of the sweaters, if 
only two thirds of the students contribute? 

4. Determine the price of the sweaters, the dis- 
count allowed, the express, and so forth, in order 


(Continued on page 84) 
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‘(Massa Washumton” at Home 
By Fannie E. Price-Wilson 
A Musical Sketch for Washington’s Birthday 





CHARACTERS 


Rastus—One of Washington’s Slaves 
Colored Chorus—Washington’s Slaves 


Aunt Mandy—Washington’s Colored 
Cook 

Eleanor Custis—Washington’s Stcp- 
daughter 


Nancy—Friend of Eleanor’s 
Prudence—Friend of Eleanor’s | 
Martha Washington — Washington’s 


Wife 

George Washington 

TIME: The first February 22 after 
Washington’s retirement from pub- 
lic life. 

PLACE: Mount Vernon. 


ScENE I 
Yard at rear of Washington’s man- 
sion. Scene may take place before 
curtain and thus save shifting of 
scenery later, since stage may be set 
for Scene II before play begins. 


(Rastus begins to speak in loud, 
authoritative voice before entering 
stage. As he enters, he is followed by 


several other darkies who are carrying 
a plank and two boxes. Rastus con- 
tinues to speak until he reaches cen- 
ter of stage.) 

Rastus—I is too right! I seed de 
singin’ ’structor who tot massa’s chil- 
len a while back and he done use a 
stick jus’ lak dis and blowed a whistle 
ebery time afore he started de song. 
Dis is de berry whistle he done use, 
too, case he drapped it when he rid 
away, and I des natchelly took it. Yo 
all had better stop yo argumentin’ 
about dis and doan sho no mo ignance 
about de art ob singin’ dan possible. 
(At center of stage, facing his uneasy 
men.) Da, now, set down dose planks 
and set down yosefs and open yo moufs 
and sing, and doan yo dare take yo 
eyes offen dis heyer stick. 


(Rastus flourishes baton and blows 
whistle off tune. Darkies sing several 
measures of “Yankee Doodle” and then 
strike a grievous discord. Rastus raps 
frantically for order, tugs at his hair 
and sighs.) 

Rastus—Dis is de aggravatinest 
band! Whar is all dat scruciatin’ ele- 
gance what yo done use in yo singin’ 
las’ night? 

(With an air of heroie martyrdom 
Rastus starts chorus off again, waving 
his baton wildly all the time and mov- 
ing his body to keep time to the music. 
All drop out except one lone voice at 
end. Just then Aunt Mandy enters 
from opposite side of stage, flourish- 
ing frying pan. Some of the darkies 
in chorus shuffle off before she has even 
spoken.) 

Aunt Mandy-—-Gwan away from 
heyer, yo lazy do-nuffins! Doan you 
know massa’s in de house? He’s not 
so berry young now and dose people at 
de captol is always pesterin’ him fo 
advice, jes de same. At de leastest, 
yo all might leabe yo howling and let 
massa hab some rest in his own home. 
Gwan, now, gwan! Get outen heyer 
fo I whacks yo out. (Flourishes pan 
angrily. Darkies sneak away. Mandy 
reenters house. Curtain rises for 
Scene II.) 

Scene II 

Kitchen at Mount Vernon. Aunt 
Mandy is at mixing bowl. Washing- 
ton’s stepdaughter enters and _ sits 
down disconsolately. 

Aunt Mandy—Why, chile, what’s de 
matter now? 

Eleanor Custis—Oh, I don’t w 
whom to go to. It’s Father’s birthday 
and I’ve never seen him so tired and 
depressed. You know he never liked 
public life. It was only because he so 
dearly loved his country that he gave 
up his desire to retire after the Revo- 
lution and served as President of the 
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new nation. You remember, Mandy, 
how glad he was to get back to Mount 
Vernon after his second term in office? 
But the people at Washington won’t 
leave him alone, Mandy. It’s “We 
need you here” and “We want your ad- 
vice there” all the time. (Enter Ras- 
tus with armful of wood.) To-day is 
his birthday and I want to celebrate 
it. But I know he isn’t as strong as he 
was when he was General Washington, 
and he’s tired of diplomats and foreign 
representatives, balls, honors and 
adoration. I’d love to give him a real 
homely birthday celebration this year. 


Rastus (hesitating, timid)—Pardon, 
Mistes Custis, pardon an ole darkie 
from speaking afore he’s asked, but 
you can sing and play and dance and 
yo sho ought to be able to entain Massa 
Washumton at home. 


Aunt Mandy—Ras Beetle, yo hab 
nuffin in yo haid nowadays but singin’ 
and mandolinin’. Yo ole band ob sing- 
ers is a disgrace to dis plantation. 


Miss Custis—What, Uncle Rastus, 
can you sing? And the others, too? 


Rastus—Oh, yas’m, Miss Custis, 
yas’m. We hab a little chorus. Yas’m. 
I’se leader, I is. Yas’m. It’s a powful 
responsibility. Yas’m. 

Miss Custis—Mandy, don’t you think 
Father would be willing to leave his 
big rooms and come down to the kitch- 
en and listen to some of Rastus’ 
music? I'll tease Mother to come, oh 
just this once, and I’ll get Prue and 
Nancy from the next plantation, too. 
Run along, Rastus, and get ready. 
(Giggling on way out.) We entertain 
the Father of His Country in the 
kitchen! 

(Exit Rastus and Miss Custis by 
different doors.) 

Aunt Mandy—Whif! 
Away wid de cookin! Mandy, bring 
some chairs, sez I. (Mandy hums 
southern melody as she makes ready 
for the party.) 

(Knock at door. 
enter, one with mandolin and one with 


Jus lak dat. 


Two young girls 





Aunt Mandy—Why, ladies, why yo 
come in de back way and in dis hustly 
bustle? Yo ony lib to next plantation. 
Marse George habn’t got heyer yet. 
Why yo hab to run so? 


Nancy—Oh, Eleanor sent the car- 
riage for us, and so we didn’t have to 
run all the way—only up the steps. 
When we heard that General Washing- 
ton needed some entertaining, we tried 
- ect here post haste. Isn’t Eleanor 

ere 


Aunt Mandy—She’s comin’. Sit 
right down. De ceremony’s to be in de 
— (giggling) in de kitchen dis 
ime. 


(Enter Washington, Lady Washing- 
ton, Eleanor Custis, who runs to sit be- 
side girl friends. Banjo _ softly 
strummed outside.) 

Washington—Well, Rastus, don’t be 
afraid to come inside. I’m not to be 
kept in suspense too long, you know. 


(Rastus enters, followed by chorus 
carrying plank and two boxes.) 


Rastus (bashfully)—Happy birf- 
day, Massa Washumton, happy birf- 
day. (Chorus makes bench of plank 
and boxes and sits down.) 


Washington—Thank you. But are- 
n’t you ail going to sing for me? 

(Rastus hems, hesitates, takes stick 
in left hand, then in right hand. 
Shuffles uneasily. Then blows whistle 
and some really good singing by chorus 
follows. Banjo accompaniment by one 
of chorus. First, a clog dance to ac- 
companiment of “bones”—Two darkies 
from chorus take part.) 


(Note: If the teacher has a city li- 
brary within reach, she will be likely 
to find in its music department the less 
familiar selections suggested below. If 
desired, recitations may be interspers- 
ed with the music, those in negro dia- 
lect being especially suitable.) 


I—VocaL SELECTIONS 


Favorite old songs make excellent 
short vocal solos that are neither dif- 
ficult nor tiresome. Many of them can 





violin. Girls are out of breath.) be acted out effectively while being 
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After the strife, the guerdon sweet, 
Green is thy deathless fame ; 
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Gift of a nation, patriot son, 
Falls to our hands from thine; 
Visioned in hope, by valor ‘won, 
Long may its glory shine. 
IV 


God of our fathers, save our land, 
Make us thy children all, 
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sung. They are the kind of songs that 
probably would have been sung at such 
a gathering as the sketch depicts. 
Titles of song collections, referred to 
as a, b, c, and-d; will be found at the 
end of the vocal selections. 

1. Patriotic song (for all)—“Free 
America” (d) — Tune, “British 
Grenadiers.” 

2. Solo (for Lady Washington, ad- 
dressing husband) — “Drink to 
Me Only with Thine Eyes”; 
a Anderson, My Jo” (both 


8. Other vocal suggestions—“Flow 
Gently, Sweet Afton” (a); “Com- 
in’ thro’ the Rye” (a); “Santa 
Lucia” (d); “My Lodging is on 
the Cold Ground” (b), ete. 

4. Solo (for one of slaves) —“Deep 
River” (old negro melody, ar- 
ranged by Burleigh, G. 
Ricordi & Co., New York). 

5. Solo (for Aunt Mandy) — “Rock- 
in’ in de Win’” by W. H. Neid- 
linger (Theodore Presser, Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa.)—not 
a very old song but appropriate 
and beautiful. 

6. Songs (for negro chorus, etc.)— 
“Hearts of Oak” (c); “Men of 


Harlech” (c); “Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot,” with all four 
parts (d). 


7. “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny” 
(a), although of too late a date 
is a delightful song for colored 
mammy (soprano or alto) and 
slave (tenor or bass), with negro 
chorus. 

8. “Yankee Doodle” (a) and “Good 
Night, Ladies” (a), designated 
elsewhere in the sketch. 

9. “Hawaiian Farewell Song” (b) or 
any other old song, with violin 
and mandolin accompaniment, if 
possible. 

10. If more difficult vocal solos or 
duets, etc., are desired than the 
simple ones mentioned, selections 
from the old operas of Mozart, 
Handel, etc., will fill all needs. 


BOOKS USED 
(a) Golden Book of Favorite Songs 
(F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N. Y.) 
(b) Everyman’s Music Library— 
Vol. 7 (D. Appleton & Co., New 


York). 

(c) ponee of the British Isles— 

Spicker (G. Schirmer, New 
York). 

(d) Heart Songs (Chapple Publish- 
ing Co., Boston, Mass.). 


II—INSTRUMENTAL SELECTIONS 

(Especially for violin and piano.) 

1. Here composers’ names are the 
best guide. Selections of all 
kinds, simple and difficult, may be 
found in the works of Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, and Handel. For 
inexperienced players, use Mo- 
zart’s or Handel’s “Master Series 
for the Young” (G. Schirmer, 
New York). 

2. Handel’s “Largo,” arranged for 

mandolin, may be used for a 

mandolin solo (H. E. LaValley, 

Providence, R. I.). 

For music for the minuet, use one 

of Handel’s or Mozart’s many 

minuets. The dancer can best 
choose here. 

4. Accompaniment for clog dance 
(by negroes)—‘“bones” and banjo 
or mandolin. (See Reels, Jigs 
and Hornpipes—Oliver Ditson 
Co., Boston.) 


(After this program there is a slight 
pause. Washington seems lost in med- 
atation.) 

Lady Washington (in stage whis- 
per)—Come, young folks, your hero is 
day-dreaming. He must be very happy. 
Let’s leave him so for a little while. 


(All steal off on tiptoe while Wash- 
ington sits looking off into space with 
a smile on his face. Rastus, however 
on way to door, turns, looks back and 
Outside banjo softly plays 


e 


‘hesitates. 


“Good Night, Ladies” and chorus takes 
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Save 
Young Teeth from Grit 


Even a child knows when its teeth and gums 
are abused by harsh, gritty, soapless dentifrices. 


The most effective and trustworthy method of 
keeping children’s teeth bright and smiling is 
the use of a gentle, “washing” non-gritty dental 


cream. 


COLGATE’S CLEANS TEETH THE RIGHT WAY 


“‘Washes’’ and Polishes—Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


T IS A DOUBLE ACTION DENTIFRICE : 
(1) Loosens clinging particles. 
(2) Washes them away. 


Sensible in Theory. You can’t beat 
common sense when backed by 
modern science. Healthy saliva is 
practically neutral, sometimes 
slightly alkaline. Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream is mildly alkaline, 
practically neutral, and cleanses 
without disturbing nature’s bal- 
ance. Avoid dentifrices that are 
strongly alkaline or appreciably 
acid. Colgate’s helps to maintain 
the right mouth conditions. 


Correct in Practice. Today scien- 
tific dentists know that harsh 
drugs and chemicals harm mouth 
tissues. Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream does not contain them. Au- 
thorities agree that a dentifrice 
should do only one thing—clean 
teeth thoroughly. Colgate’s does 
this. No false claims are made 
that Colgate’s possesses any other 
virtue, but it does possess this one 
in the highest degree, and in a 
higher degree than any other kind 
of dentifrice. 








Colgate’s cleans teeth thor- 
oughly —no safe dentifrice 


costs 250 —why pay more? ff AH WN ED 
/ TEETH THE 
yg’ RIGHT WAY 
_ “Washes' and Polishes 
\ Doesnt Scratch 
or Scour 
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up song in low hushed voices. Sound | 
gradually grows fainter and fainter, | 
and dies away.) 

Rastus (in hushed voice)—Yo didn’t | 
hab no good time at all, did yo, massa? 

Washington (turning suddenly as if 
just awakened)—Why, yes, Rastus, 
of course. You have covered yourself 
with glory to-night. 

Rastus—Ah thank yo massa, thank 
yo. (Half way out, turns again. Is 
fishing for compliments .) Yo didn’t 
like our singin’ ’tall, did yo, massa? 

Washington (smiling)—It was good, 
Rastus, and I won’t forget it for many | 
a long year. 

Rastus (opening 
good, now, our singin,’ 
Marse Washumton. Huh? 

Washington (laughing)—The_ best 
singing I have heard on the plantation. 


door) *Twant no 
no ‘twarnt, 





| now? 





If you'll wait up a while in your cabins, 
Mandy will bring you out some of her 
seed cakes and a long, cool drink of | 
punch. Good night, Rastus. 

Rastus—Good night, massa. 
bless yo. 

(Washington leans back in chair | 
and smiles. Lost in meditation. Cur- | 
tain.) 


God 


To a Picture of Lincoln 

There’s the face of one I love 
Hanging on the pictured wall; 

See the mild and gentle look 
Gazing calmly at us all. 


His the action great and wise, 
His the duty always done; 

Best example is his life, 
Noble name of Lincoln. 


Lincoln Dramatizations 
By Fanny Comstock 


THE HONEST POSTMASTER 
CHARACTERS: Lincoln; Government 

Agent. 

Time: A few years after 1836. 
PLACE:  Lincoln’s law Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

(Lincoln is reading law at a table on 
which papers and large books are scat- 
tered. Enter Government Agent.) 

Agent—Is this Abraham Lincoln? 

Lincoln (looking up, finger on place) 
—I reckon that’s my name. What can 
I do for you, stranver? 

Agent—I am an agent of the United 
States government, and I ask you to 
settle a claim. I believe you were post- 


office, 


master in New Salem, Ill., from 1833 
to 1836. 
Lincoln—That’s so. I was. 





Agent—The government asks you to 
hand over an uncollected balance of 
$17.49 due the Post Office Department. 

Lincoln (goes to a box which he 
opens, and takes out an old blue sock | 
with a quantity of silver and copper 
coin tied up in it. He hands it to the 
agent without untying it)—There it 

Sit down. 

Agent (sitting down and untying the 
turning the money out on the 
deal of change, isn’t 


1S. 


sock, 
table )—Good 
there? 

Lincoln—That’s just as it came in,— 
the very pieces the New Salem people 
gave me, 

Agent (counting and stacking up the 
coins)—Looks as if you never borrow- 
ed a cent of it. 

Lincolna—Borrowing that way looks 
to me mighty like stealing on a chance. 
I don’t say there haven’t been times 
since that money came in, when I’ve 
stood pretty close to poverty, but the 
sock has never been untied till to-day. 

Agent (finishing the counting; and 
gathering up the money)—Well, it 
counts right to a cent. If you'll hand 
me a pen, I’ll give you a receipt. 





(Tears receipt from book taken from 


| questions. 
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hands to Lincoln. 


pocket. Writes, . 
Practising law 


Glances at the books. ) 


Lincoln—-rrying to. 

Agent (at the door)—I don’t know 
about your law, but I’ll recommend you 
for an honest postmaster. 

Lincoln—Thank you, stranger. 


THE HONEST LAWYER 
CHARACTERS: Lincoln; Would-be 
Client; Man Waiting. 
TIME: About 1857. 
PLACE: Lincoln’s law office. 

(Lincoln and another man are sit- 
ting at a table.) 

Lincoln—Tell me the whole story, 
things just as they are. (A man en- 
ters. Lincoln turns to him.) Just sit 
down a moment, will you? I think I 
can attend to you soon. 

(Lincoln and Would-be Client talk 
a little in low tones, inaudible to the 
audience. Lincoln seems to be asking 
The following is heard.) 
Lincoln—So that’s your case, 
Would-be Client—Yes. You see she 





hasn’t paid a cent of interest since her 
husband died. She wanted me to wait 
till the children were older and could 
help her pay it off, but how long does 
she think I’m going to wait? Haven’t 
I the right to turn her out? I want to 
bring an action and get all that back 
interest. 

Lincoln (gravely)—I don’t seem to 
feel much admiration for this case of 
yours. 

Would-be Client—Don’t you think 
you could win it? 

Lincolun—Yes, there is no reasonable 
doubt but that I can gain your case for 
you. I can set a whole neighborhood at 
loggerheads; I can distress a widowed 
mother and her six fatherless children, 
and thereby get for you six hundred 
dollars, which rightfully belongs, it ap- 
pears to me, as much to the woman and 
her children as it does to you. You 
must remember that some things that 
are legally right are not morally right. 
I shall not take your case, but will give 
you a little advice, for which [ will 
charge you nothing. You seem to be a 
sprightly, energetic man. I would ad- 
vise you to try your hand at making 
six hundred dollars in some other way. 





SLEIGHING SONG 


Zella Mae Wunderlich 
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The silver sparkles on the snow; 
Our merry shadows dance below, 
Where icy runners weirdly croon, 
And sleighbells chime a lively tune— 
“We'll feast on nuts and apples soon!” 
So over the snow we go, we go, 

So over the snow we go! 


The whinnying horses stamp and blow, 
Their joy in the wintry night to show; 
Under the big warm rugs we cling, 
While many a jolly song we sing, 

And voices to bells a challenge fling, 


| have to go down with 





As over the snow we go, we go, 
As over the snow we go! 
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Continued 





(The Would-be Client goes out.) 
Man Waiting—Can you see me now? 
Lincoln (taking his hat)—Walk 

along with me, and tell me your busi- 
ness as we go. I always want fresh 
air after talking with a chap like that. 


LINCOLN HIS OWN MASTER 
CHARACTERS: Lineoln; Herndon; Four 

Friends of Lincoln. 

TIME: June 16, 1858. 

PLACE: Law office of Lincoln and 
Herndon, Springfield, Il]. The char- 
acters sit or stand, and sometimes 
walk about. 
1st Speaker—Well, we nominated 

you for the United States Senate, Abe, 

sure enough. 

2nd Speaker—It’s been a great day. 

8rd Speaker—Great convention. 

Lincoln—Remember it’s one thing to 
be nominated, and another thing to be 
elected. I’m not out of the woods yet. 
(Laughter. Cries of “Never fear.’’) 
I asked you down here to-night, be- 
cause I want advice. I’ve decided 
about what I want to say in my ac- 
ceptance speech to-morrow, and I’d like 
you to hear the thing and tell me if it’s 
all right. 

4th Speaker—We shall consider it 
an honor to hear it. 

8rd Speaker—It’s sure to be the 
right thing. 

Lincoln—Wait till you hear it. 
(Draws speech from pocket, and 
reads.) ‘If we could first know where 
we are and whither we are tending, we 
could better judge what to do and how 
to do it. We are now far into the fifth 
year since a policy was initiated with 
the avowed object and confident prom- 
ise of putting an end to slavery agita- 
tion. Under the operation of that pol- 
icy, that agitation has not only not 
ceased, but has constantly augmented. 
In my "opinion, it will not cease until a 
crisis shall have been reached and 
passed. ‘A house divided against itself 
cannot stand.’ I believe this govern- 
ment cannot endure permanently half 
slave and half free. I do not expect 
the Union to be dissolved,—I do not ex- 
pect the house to fall —but I do expect 
it will cease to be divided. It will be- 
come all one thing or all the other. 
Either the opponents of slavery will 
arrest the further spread of it, and 
place it where the public mind shall 
rest in the belief that it is in the 
course of ultimate extinction; or its ad- 
vocates will push it forward, till it 
shall become alike lawful in all the 
states, old as well as new,—North as 
well as South.” (Rises, and looks at 
the faces before him. During the read- 
ing the men have listened closely, but 
with growing seriousness, some shak- 
ing their heads.) There! It was that 
first paragraph that I most wanted 
you to hear. What do you say? 

(An instant of silence.) 

2nd Speaker—It’s too outspoken. 

1st Speaker—It’s true, every word 
of it, but is it politic to say it? 

38rd Speaker—It’ll defeat the party. 

4th Speaker—It’ll never do in the 
world. 

Herndon—Don’t be frightened out of 
your speech, Abe. The firm of Lincoln 
and Herndon will back you. You’ve 
told the truth. 

Lincoln—The statement is true, and 
it is time to make it. 

8rd Speaker—Mark my words. 
will defeat the election. 

Lincoln—I shall say it to-morrow 
without a word of change, even if I 
it. I would 
rather be defeated with that paragraph 
in the speech, than be victorious with- 
out it—That’s all. I won’t make you 
listen to the rest. That was what I 
wanted you to hear. I won’t keep you 
longer, gentlemen. Good-night. 

(They go out gravely, whispering 
and shaking their heads, Lincoln and 
Herndon last, Herndon seeming to en- 
courage Lincoln. ) 
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For Teaching 
Songs to Children 
In School and Home 


HE Columbia Graphophone Company has the 

distinction of being the first company to offer 
songs on records for children to listen to and 
learn by this method. 


Z 


Briefly, this is the method—The song, sung 
in a clear and simple style by a gifted artist, is 
recorded. Following this is the music only, of 
the same selection, simply played by a good 
orchestra, using the same interpretation. The 
children learn the words of the song. They, then, 
listen to it sung with feeling and expression. 
Then, with the orchestral accompaniment, they 
sing the song, giving it as nearly as possible the 
artist’s interpretation. By example and imita- 





Photo Frank B. Bill 


| Songs Sung by 
Bessie Caikins Shipman, Soprano 
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helping with the words. 


A descriptive booklet which tells about this 
new recording feature, the quality of the records, 
method of teaching and the words of the songs, 
will be sent free upon request. 


Gy 


Teachers who are unable to secure these or any other 
school records from local Columbia Dealers may send 
orders direct to Educational Department, Columbia 
Graphophone Company, 1819 Broadway, New York City 


Literature as listed in the coupon will be 
mailed upon request 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CoO. 
Educatienal Department 
1819 Broadway New York 
Please send me the following free literature: 


Primary Records [J Children’s Songs (1) 
Graded List of Records FD) Grafonola Folder (] 


Educational Department 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. 


1819 Broadway, New York 
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Entertainment for February Programs—coime 


A February Dance 
VALENTINES 
By E. Rubie Capen 
(For one or more pairs of girls) 

Costumes—White dresses trimmed 
with red hearts. Hair bands of smal! 
red hearts. 

Steps to be Used—Polka: With 
weight on left foot, hop (count), on 
left, step (1) on right, draw left up to 
right and step (2) on left, step (3) 
right; same, starting right. Running 
steps. Step swing: step on right, 
swing left across in front, keeping toe 
pointed to left and heel well forward, 
step left, swing right across in same 
way. 

Music—“Sylphette” by C. A. W. 
Howland (Oliver Ditson Co., Boston.) 


DANCE 
Entrance—Inside hands joined, out- 
side hands at side. Polka 8 forward to 
position required—8 measures, 
I—Hands as for entrance. 
Run forward 8—2 measures. 
Step swing right and left 
measures. 
Run back 8—2 measures. 





Step swing right and left—2 
measures. : : 
II—Face partner and join. right 


hands, left hands high. 
Polka 4 around partner—4 meas- 
ures. 
Girl on right kneel, partner polka 
4 around her—4 measures. 
Girl on left kneel, partner polka 4 
around her. 
Face partner and join left hands, 
right hands high. 
Polka 4 around partner—4 meas- 
ures. 

III—Repeat Step I. 

IV—Exit with same step used for en- 
trance—s measures. 


Our Lincoln 
By Ronald Gordon 


He was a comrade, gentle, good, 
Who, rising from the plain, 
Gave hand and brain and heart, his all, 
To rid our land of stain; 
A mighty man sprung from the sod 
To bring his people back to God— 
A leader true, was Lincoln, 


Oh, he would have us to become 
Brave soldiers, clean and strong, 
That we might watchful be and keep 

Our country free from wrong. 
Then we must try our best to do, 

If we would hope to live up to 

The honored name of Lincoln. 


Suppose we start this very day 
To build our lives anew, 
So that no blot shall ever soil 
The red, the white, the blue; 
Then let us send our glance afar 
And hitch our wagon to that Star— 
The great, the noble Lincoln. 


The New Valentine 
By Lucile Crites 


I always buy my mother 
A lacy valentine, 

With cupids, bows and arrows 
And gold to make it shine. 


But this time it’s so diff’rent 
From all she’s had before; 

I bet she’ll like it better 
And want a dozen more. 


It may not look so pretty 
As hearts, all red and white, 

But when it’s read, I tell you what, 
The sound is sure all right. 


Of course, it has some writing, too, 
(That’s what the teacher made) 

And this is what the writing says: 
“Tom’s leading all his grade.” 


This valentine I got at school, 
My card—all A’s and B’s; 

I bet when Mother sees my grades, 
That valentine will please! 











heart is a letter, ali together forming 
the word V-A-L-E-N-T-I-N-E. Letter 
“V” steps forward, shakes finger at 
sleeping child and says her line. Other 
letters follow in turn, going through 
same motions as “V.’) 

V-ery happy maidens, we, 

A-lways singing merrily. 

L-ock your sorrows up so tight, 

E-verything will be all right. 

N-ow’s the time to raise your eyes— 

T-is our joy to give surprise. 

I-n our hearts your name you’ll see. 

N-ow, sweet maiden, one-two-three! 

E-ach and all are yours, dear heart. 

(Each opens paper heart on breast, 
showing little girl’s name. She wakes, 
rubs her eyes and leaps to feet.) 


Vera’s Valentine 
Eliza Macbeth 


(For little girl, in large dusting cap, 
short-waisted, long-skirted dress, and 
white stockings with black slippers. In 
corner of stage, table with knife and 
bowl of apples. Chair by table. Lit- 
tle girl comes to front of stage. Looks 
very unhappy, puts finger in corner of 
mouth, and shakes head.) 


Little Girl— 

I’m very much afraid, my dear, 

No valentine wil! come this year. 

And yet, how happy I would be 

If only one would come to me. 

(Wipes eyes with corner of large 
apron tied about her, sits by table and 
begins to peel apples. Her head droops 
lower, lower until it drops upon her 
arm. Falls asleep. Door opens. Nine 





Little Girl--Something gave me such 
a start. Oh! Oh! Oh! 

(Looks with clasped hands at each | 
valentine in turn. They clasp hands, | 


little girls in frilled paper frocks of 
different colors tiptoe in. On each 
girl’s breast is a large heart. On each 








SKATING SONG 


Old German Tune Frieda Martini Buchen 
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II III 

Our senses are thrilled with the merry delight, 
As cheerily we're gliding, 

The spell of the pastime grows mighty and 


We fly like an arrow, so light and so swift, 
It sets our pulses beating, 
We feel like an air-ship on wings of the wind, 
As o'er the ice we're fleeting! strong, 
While gleefully we're sliding. 


IV 


The frozen old river gives wings to our feet, 
It sets the blood atingle, 








No fun can compare with our jovial glee, 
As jest and laughter mingle! 


forming in two groups of five and four 
beside her. She clasps hands of 
little girls. All take dancing steps 
back and forth, saying in unison:) 

Oh, to-day is the happiest kind of a 


aay: 
For Old Man Sorrow’s been chased far 
away! 


Edison, the Wizard 


By Monira F. McIntosh 
(Thomas A. Edison was born Feb. 11, 1847.) 


We sing the praise of warriors brave, 
of statesmen good and true, 

The great and wise of every land, au- 
thors and poets, too; 

Now let us to that noble list add yet 
another name, 

And give to Edison a place within the 
Hall of Fame. 

A debt of gratitude we owe that man 
of wondrous brain, 

Who ne’er gave up when failure came, 
but only tried again. 


We telephone and ask a friend to auto 
riding go, 

Or hop a trolley car, bound for a mov- 
ing-picture show; 

We listen to the phonograph with won- 
der and delight, 

And make the darkness bright as day 
with the electric light; 

Yet these, and many other things we 
do from day to day, 

Were crude or else unknown till 
Edison showed the way. 


Valentine, St. Valentine 


By Maude Brown Cunningham 
(Tune: ‘Maryland, My Maryland’’) 


There was a man lived long ago, 
Valentine, St. Valentine! 

He was a kindly man, we know, 
Valentine, St. Valentine; 

For he would always help the poor, 

And for the sick he’d do still more, 

The children played around his door, 
Valentine, St. Valentine. 


And this good man was loved the best, 
Valentine, St. Valentine, 

Of any man in east or west, 
Valentine, St. Valentine; 

When to his friends he could not go 

Letters he wrote to cheer their woe 

Because he loved all people so, 
Valentine, St. Valentine. 


And now his mem’ry we revere, 
Valentine, St. Valentine, 

And name for him one day each year, 
Valentine, St. Valentine; 

Then we send messages so dear 

To all our friends both far and near, 

With hearts for love and flowers for 


cheer, 
Valentine, St. Valentine. 


A February Resolution 
By Ronald Gordon 


When February twenty-two 

Comes ’round, I always make a new 
Resolve: I'll try to be a son 

As nice and good as Washington. 


But gee! You understand how ’tis! 
A boy just gets “to bat,” then his 
Ma hollers, “Roy, now come right here 
And bring me in some coal, my dear.” 


Or, “Say, who stole that piece of pie?” 
It’s hard then not to tell a lie! 

Or, “Roy, there’s work as well as play, 
Come in and’get your lessons, pray!” 


While I sass back, am grouchy, mad— 
Still later, ’shamed, feel kinda sad 
And think of Washington. Oh, gee, 

I guess I’ll have to be just me! 


But maybe George, who never lied, 
At times felt mad and bad inside— 
Perhaps, just once, would not obey 
But with his ball sneaked out to play. 


Well, I’ll keep trying harder yet, 
Again and then again, you bet! 

For when to manhood’s state I come 
I’m going to be like Washington. 
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(Oren a Jeacher Needs a Friend 


When you're ill and unable to earn anything--- 
And the Bills begin to rain in upon you--- 
Nothing coming in and everything going out--- 


That’s when a Teacher needs a friend like a T. C. U. Check. 


The way to have such a friend when you need it is to plan 
for itnow. Let us send you a little folder that tells all about 
what the T. C. U. will do for you when your income is cut off. 


Let the T. C. U. Help Pay Your Doctor, Your Nurse 
and Your Board Bill When You Are Sick 


It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are totally disabled by Accident or 

















Confining Sickness, and $25.00 a month for illness that does not confine you to SEND THE COUPON 

the house, but keeps you from work and requires medical attention at least once Just fill out and mail the coupon. We shall 
a week. After your policy has been maintained in continuous force for one year then mail you tuil particulars of how we pro- 
it will pay certain operation benefits in addition to other benefits. It will pay tect Teachers. Please do it today. 


you a 20 per cent increase in sick benefits for two months when you are confin- 
ed in an established hospital. It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular indemnities of from 735 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 

$333 to $1500 for major accidents, or for accidental loss of life. All benefits 
are doubled for travel accidents sustained through railway, street car or steam- 
boat wreck. Protects during the vacation period as well as during the school 


aliases Nin tical lace techies anaes cantina 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
Te the T.'C. U., 736 FT. C.‘U. Bide, 


§ 
year. t 
; ; ; i Lincoln, Nebraska. 

If you desire larger benefits, either for accidental death or monthly benefits, 4. Lam interested in knowing about your Protec- 
the T. C. U. will supply your needs at a proportionately increased premium ‘ te _ Send me the whole story and 
charge. ' ooklet of testimonials. 

We should like to send you a copy of our Booklet explaining fully the benefits J Name cose eee eee eee e eee ee seen eereeeerees 
of the T. C. U. to every teacher not now a member. Just sign, clip and mail OP aan 

uit MR OEE AR eta 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 


the coupon. It will place you under no obligation whatever. 
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Entertainment for February Programs—contime: 


Abraham Lincoln 
By Susie M. Best 


Abraham Lincoln! hadr’t he grit! 
Look at his life for proof of it! 


Abraham Lincoln! wasn’t he smart! 
Look how he played the student’s part! 


Abraham Lincoln! hadn’t he fun! 
Read his stories—every one! 


Abraham Lincoln! wasn’t he grand! 
Look how he took stern Duty’s stand! 


Abraham Lincoln! wasn’t he great! 
Look how he saved the Ship of State! 


Abraham Lincoln! wasn’t he kind! 
Look at the pardons that he signed! 


Abraham Lincoln! say, don’t we love 
him! 
None in our hearts can e’er rank above 
him! 


George and Martha 


By Amelia Saunders 
(Recitation for a boy dressed like Washington, 
holding an imitation birthday cake or a real 
cake, with red, white and blue candles on it, 
and for a girl dressed to represent Martha 
Washington.) 
You know who cut the cherry tree 
And never told a lie; 
I’m dressed up like him, as you see, 
And I will tell you why: 


To-day is that man’s birthday, 
And ’cause we love him so, 

We want to honor him alway 
And be like him, you know. 


I’ll just pretend I’m Washington; 
I’ll do my best, each day, | 

To tell the truth, to do the right, 
And always to obey. 


I’m glad I have a birthday cake, 
With candles on it, too; 

I’ll ask my wife (bows to her) to cut it 
And give a piece to you. 


(Martha holds_cake_and recites.) 
My husband is General Washington, 
First President of U. S. A. 
I always do his bidding— 
A wife must do his way. 


I’ll take his cake and cut it 
(Nobody knows my birthday), 
And if you’d like a piece delicious, 

Just pass around this way. 


The Story of Lincoln 
An exercise for nine children 


By Annie W. Woodruff 


I 
Please listen, dear friends, while little 
ones tell 
Of Abraham Lincoln we all love so 
well. 
He was born in Kentucky a century 


ago. 
The twelfth of February,—this much 
I know. 


II 
His home a log cabin, his parents were 
poor, 
Many trials and hardships he had to 
endure; 
He had not, as we have, good teachers, 


and few 
Were the books from which most of his 
knowledge he drew. 


III 

Oh sad was his heart when his dear 
mother died, 

And no preacher to pray the lone 
mourner beside. 

Poor lad! he was only nine years that 
sad day, 

When in the dark grave she was hid- 
den away. 


IV 
His heart was so tender, I know he was 
kind, 
For when the poor doggie was crying 


He waded the dark, muddy stream, and 
the cur 
Took up in his strong arms and carried 
him o’er. 


I know he was honest, he never could 
bear 
To wrong any one in the least, if 
aware; 
Have you heard how he walked three 
long miles ere he slept, 
To return the change which he unwit- 
tingly kept? 


VI 
So manly, so humble, so noble, so 
brave, 
The foe of the bully, the friend of the 


lave, 
No wonder the hearts of the people he 
won, 
Who made him the President, March— 
61. 


VII 

September, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
two, 

Throughout all the world how the glad 
tidings flew! 

When Lincoln proclaimed the poor 
slaves’ liberty, 

And said all in bondage thereafter 
were free. 


VIII 
For freedom he labored, for freedom 
he died, 
For weak ones, and helpless, like Him 
crucified; 


How the heart of the nation with sor- 
row did swell, 

When he by the hand of the murderer 
fell. 


Ix 
About Abraham Lincoln, this one thing 


know, 
He will long be rememered by high and 
by low, 
A great object-lesson—that one hum- 
bly born 


May rise and the highest position 
adorn. 


The Lesson 
By Mary G. Atkins 


(An exercise for one large girl, representing 
teacher, and any number of small pupils. Make 
it as lively as possible.) 


Teacher— 

Now, children, tell me what you 
know 

Of a man who lived so long ago. 
Washington his name, 

And great his fame. 


(Children look blank and _ shake 
heads.) 
Teacher (encouragingly)—When he 


was little, what did he have? 

1st Pupil (doubtfully)—The measles? 
Teacher (in disgust) — 

No, no! He had a hatchet! 

Do you catch it? 

All Pupils—A hatchet! 


Teacher— 
His father was a rich man. 
Now tell me, what had he? 


2nd Pupil—An automobile? 
Teacher— 


A hatchet! 


No, he had a cherry tree. 
Listen to me! A cherry tree! 


All Pupils—A cherry tree! A cherry 
tree! 
Teacher— 

His father said, “Here, George, my 


boy. 
This hatchet take, instead of toy; 
Cut anything that you may see, 
But do not touch my cherry tree.” 


George went out, proud as could be, 
Forgot, and cut that very tree; 
His father soon came walking by 
And he the stump did quickly spy. 


He called out, “George, who left that 


stump?” 

George’s heart went thumpety- 
thump! . 
= he looked his father straight in 

ee 


ye, 
And said, “I cannot, will not, tell a 
lie!” 
Teacher— 
Now, children, tell me, each in turn, 
What lesson from this do you learn? 
8rd Pupil—Never cut a cherry tree! 


daddy see! 
Teacher—No, think again, and try, try 
try! 
5th Pupil—Never, never, tell a lie! 
Teacher— 
That is right! That is right! 
Oh, you children, you are bright! 
Study hard. Don’t break a rule. 
And soon you'll go to our High 
School. 


Information Wanted 


By Adeline E. Huffman 
(To be recited by a small boy with a dirty face) 


I never cared for hist’ry much, 
It’s hard as it can be; 

The only part I like at all 
Is *bout the cherry tree— 


The one that Washington cut down, 
And then ’fessed up he did; 

I like that story, ’cause I know 
George was a reg’lar kid. 


I’ve wondered ’bout another thing 
The hist’ry books don’t state; 
I’ll ask you now, and see if you 
Won’t kindly put me straight: 


Do you suppose that Washington, 
When he was nine years old, 
’*Membered each day to wash his face, 
’Thout even being told? 


All Stand and Sing 


“Oh, say can you” sing from the start 
to the end 

“What so proudly” you stand for 
when orchestras play it? 

When the whole congregation, in voices 
that blend, 

Strike up the grand tune and then 
torture and slay it. 

How valiant they shout when they’re 

first starting out, 

But “the dawn’s early light” finds 

- them floundering about; 
is 


“The Star Spangled Banner” 
But they don’t know the words of the 





Oh, how sad you make me feel! 
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precious, brave thing. 
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4th Pupil—’F you do, don’t let your 


Hark, “the twilight’s last ‘el 
has some of them stopped, 
But the valiant survivors press for- 
ward serenely 
To “the ramparts we watched,” when 
some others are dropped, 
And the loss of the leaders is mani- 
fest keenly. 
Then “the rockets’ red glare” gives the 
bravest a scare, 
And there’s few left to face “the bombs 
bursting in air.” 
’Tis a thin line of heroes that manage 
to save 
The last of the verse and “the home of 
the brave.” 


February Twenty-Second 
By Judith Windsor 


Let us march and march and march, 
And so gayly march away, 
And wave high in the air our dear old 


flag, 
For George Washington’s birthday. 


We are glad that a man so good 
Our first President should be; 
And so wise, and ready to do his 
part, 
For a general was he. 


“He was first in war and peace,” 
People said, who knew him then, 
For they loved him so,—“and was first 


of all 
In the hearts of his countrymen.” 


So we’ll march and march and march, 
And right gayly march away; 
We too can be soldiers both brave and 
strong P 
On George Washington’s birthday. 


Our Pattern 
By Susan M. Kane 


We'll try to be like him, 
In our little world,— 

To honor the flag, 
Where’er unfurled. 


To speak the truth, 
To be fair and just; 
To never betray, 
Nor cause distrust. 


To dare and to do, 
When a thing is right; 
_ To shirk no duty, 
However slight. 


A man like Lincoln, 

Whom we honor to-day, 
Is a pattern good 

For us all, I say. 


For to be like him 
When we are small, 
Will make us honored 
When we’ve grown tall. 


Great Knightly Soul 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


Great knightly soul who came in time 
to serve his country’s need, 

To serve her with the timely word and 
with the valiant deed, 

Along the ages brightening as endless 
cycles run, 

Undimmed and gaining luster in the 
twentieth century’s sun, 

First in our Hall of Fame we write the 
name all folk may ken, 

As first in war, and first in ‘peace, first 
with his countrymen. 


Washington 


By George Howland 
(Tune: “America’’) 
Then with each coming year 
Whenever shall appear 
His natal sun, 
Will we attest the worth, 
Of one true man to earth, 
And celebrate the birth 
Of Washington. 


Traced there in lines of light, 

Where all pure rays unite, 
Obscured by none; 

Brightest on history’s page, 

Of any clime or age, 

As chieftain, man, and sage, 





Stands Washington. 
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The CONFESSIONS ofa WELL DRESSED WOMAN 

















Some people say it is not wise to 
be too frank and open in print. 

Perhaps not—for there are many 
who might misjudge or who might 
not understand. 

Yet when one’s life has been 
crowded full of sunlight and 
shadow, and the sunlight has come, 
finally, to stay, it is not easy then 
to keep silent. Nor is it fair and 
just to other women. 

So I shall be very frank in this 
little story which I am about to tell 
you. And if, in uncovering my 
heart, I may be the means of help- 
ing other women and girls to find 
something of the happiness that has 
come to me, I shall be very glad. 











My Girlhood 


Y girlhood was surprisingly like that 
of. other girls. I went to school— 
I helped a little around the house 
—I was satisfied simply to play. Until I 
was fourteen, one day was just like another. 

There were little parties in the neighbor- 
hood to which I was always invited—per- 
haps a boy or two that I liked a little 
better than the others—but it was only a 
fleeting fancy. 

My mother made my simple, little dresses 
and they seemed very nice and pretty to 
me then. I knew, in a vague way, that the 
family income wasn’t large, and it seemed 
to me sometimes that my mother wasn’t as 
well dressed as some other women I knew. 

But it didn’t worry me very much or 
very long. One does not have many worries 
when one is fourteen. The world is very 
kind and good to Youth. 


But it was not always to be so. As I 
grew older—as I passed my sixteenth and 
eighteenth birthdays—I began to realize 
more and more the very great influence 
that pretty clothes have on a girl’s life. 

The dresses that mother made were no 
longer ‘‘good enough.’’ They had an un- 
mistakable home-made look that could not 
be disguised. Yet we could not afford to 
buy anything better. 

I shall never forget the days when I 
used to go through the shops and look at 
the pretty dresses. How my heart ached 
to have one of them—just one! 


There they were—so trim—so beautiful 
—so near and yet so far. I could reach 
out my hand and touch them. I could 
picture myself wearing them—this one to 
a dance—that one when friends would eali 
of an evening—this one to a theatre party. 

Then stern reality would force me to 
read the price tags and I would turn away 
sadly. No—these dresses were not for me. 

And because they were not for me, I 
began to miss many of the good things 
of life. 


An Embarrassing Question 


Y friends began to grow away from me 
—many of them proudly announcing 
their engagement-and marriage. My father 
used to ask me why Tom or Frank didn’t 
come to see me any more and then mother 
would stop him with a whispered ‘‘ Hush! ’’ 
Poor soul! She knew from experience 
the humiliation and embarrassment I was 
suffering because I did not have pretty 
clothes like other girls. 

A year ago I was nearly desperate— 
I simply had to have some new elothes. 
Yet I hadn’t the least idea where I could 
get the money. Then Mary Allison came 
to see me! 

Mary and I had been schoolgirls to- 
gether. We had lived within a few minutes’ 
walk of each otner—we had often spent 
the night together and exchanged con- 
fidences, as girls do—we had even been 
fond of the same boy. 

Then Mary moved away, and while we 











By MARJORIE DICKSON 


had corresponded regularly at first, the 
letters grew more and more infrequent, 
and finally we stopped writing altogether. 

Once in a while, however, some mutual 
friend would tell me of having seen Mary 
—how well she looked—how popular she 
had become—of her beautiful clothes—and 
finally of her engagement and marriage. 

And here she was, right before me! 

‘¢Mary Allison!’’ T exclaimed. ‘‘Of all 
people! What in the world are you doing 
here??? 

‘¢Been taking a trip with my husband,’’ 
she replied gayly. ‘‘He’s busy with busi- 
ness this morning, so [I thought I’d run 
around and see my old friends. I had you 
down first on the list. It’s so good to see 
you again. Married?’? 

I shook my head. ‘‘Not yet,’? I replied. 
**Guess I’ll be the old maid of the family.’’ 

‘¢Nonsense! Why, Tom used to be crazy 
about you! ’’ 


‘That was before clothes counted as 
much as they do when a girl gets older,’’ 
I answered. ‘*Tom hasn’t been to see me 
in months. If I only had the money to—’’ 

‘¢You don’t need money—at least not 
much,’’ Mary interrupted. ‘*Do you know 
what this dress cost???’ 

I shook my head. 

‘¢Just $9.85. And T have three others 
just as pretty in my trunk that I made 
especially for this trip. All four put to- 
gether didn’t cost me over $40. Do you 
really want to know how I got them?’’ 

‘Do I??? T exclaimed. ‘*Do you think 
I’d be wearing this outfit if I could have 
clothes like yours?’’ ; 

Mary smiled. ‘‘ Just listen, then, and I’ll 
tell you the whole blessed story.’’ 

She drew her chair close to mine and 
talked for fully half an hour. 

And finally, as she finished and rose to 
go, she made me make a promise. ‘‘ You 
won’t forget it, wil! you?’’ she asked. 


**Indeed I won’t,’? I replied warmly. 
*¢T’ll write to-day.’’ 


The Turning Point 


I didn’t know it at the time, but that 
promise was to be the means of chang- 
ing my entire life. For that day I mailed 
a letter to the Woman’s Institute. 

In a few days the postman brought me 
a fricndly reply from the Institute and 
a wonderfully interesting booklet that told 
the whole story of its new plan by which 
so many women and girls have learned at 
home to make pretty, becoming clothes. I 
saw at once that here was a solution to all 
my problems, so I enrolled for a course in 
dressmaking. 

I was never so interested in anything 
in my life. After all, sewing isn’t drudg- 
ery but real fun if you know exactly what 
you are doing and how to do it. 

The Institute made everything so plain 
and the teachers took such a_ personal 
interest in me, that in just a little while 
It was able not only to make all my own 
clothes, but to make them as they are made 
in the best shops. 

For not only did I learn every detail 
of garment construction, but I learned the 
fascinating seerets of distinctive dress; 
what lines and colors and fabrics were 
most appropriate for me; how to copy 
dresses from the fashion magazines or the 
shop windows; how to plan and design and 
completely make clothes with the little dis- 
tinetive touches that enabled me to always 
appear at my best. 

Naturally the neighbors began admiring 
my clothes and asking me where I got them. 
They were almost too surprised for words 
when I told them I had made them all 
myself. They would have been even more 
surprised if T had told them how little they 
cost. It’s astonishing how much you can 
save when you have to pay only for ma- 
terials. 

To me, the most important thing is not 
merely that I now have the pretty clothes 


I always wanted, but what those pretty 
clothes have meant to me. 

They have meant happiness—they have 
meant freedom from worry—they have 
even meant—love! 

On my desk is a letter that I have just 
written to Mary Allison. I want you to 
read it, too—for it shows that the shadows 
have gone and the sunlight has really come 
into my life to stay: 

Dear Mary: 

What a difference a few months make! 

Why, it seems only yesterday that. I was so 
worried about the clothes problem that I hardly 
knew which way to turn. Then you came along 
and told me all about the Woman’s Institute. 

To-day, I don’t believe there is a girl in town 
who has prettier dresses than I have. 

Just’ the other afternoon as T was walking 
down the street, I heard Mrs. Morton (you re 
member her, don’t you?) say:—‘There goes 
Marjorie Dickson. Isn’t that a perfectly lovely 
dress? I do believe she’s the best dressed woman 
in town these days.” 

I walked right along as if I hadn’t overheard, 
but it certainly made me feel good. 

Did I tell you in my last letter that I have 
started to plan and make dresses for other people? 

I have made $75 since I wrote you last. 

Think of it, Mary—$75 in three weeks! You 
can’t imagine how good it feels or how much that 
money has helped to buy other things I needed. 

And it has been so easy. It seems as if every 
woman in town is looking for a dressmaker who 
can design distinctive clothes for her. 

Write to me often, Mary, for IT count you one 
of my dearest friends. I wouldn’t be writing 
this happy letter to-night if it weren’t for you and 
the Woman’s Institute. Marjorie. 

P. S. Don’t be surprised if Tom and I drop 
in to see you soon. We're to be married in the 
spring and we’re planning to stop over on our 
honeymoon, M. D. 

HAT a wonderful story is revealed in 

the experiences of Mary Allison and 
Marjorie Dickson! What #n inspiring story, 
too, for every woman and girl who wants 
pretty clothes and has been seeking a way 
to get them. 

For Mary Allison and Marjorie Dickson 
are just two of more than 150,000 women 
and girls who have learned dressmaking 
and millinery, right at home, in spare time, 
through the Woman’s Institute. 

It makes no difference where you live, 
because all the instruction is carried on 
by mail and it is no disadvantage if you 
are employed during the day, or have 
household duties that occupy much of your 
time, because you can devote as much or 
as little time to the course as you desire 
and just when it is convenient. 


Send for this Handsome 
64-page Booklet 


It is called ‘‘ Dress- 7 j } ay berg 
making Made Easy’? | MAB 
and it tells all about 
the Woman’s Insti- 
tute. It describes 
the courses in detail 
and explains how 
you, too, can learn 
easily and quickly, 
in spare time at 
home, to make your 
own clothes and hats and dress better at 
less cost, or prepare for success in the dress- 
making or millinery profession. Write a 
letter or postal or send the convenient eou- 
pon to-day to the Woman’s Institute, Dept. 
32-P, Seranton, Penna., and a copy of this 
handsome booklet will come to you, abso- 
lutely free, by return mail. 
ee ee ee ee me TEAR OUT HERE me ee ome ee mee + 

WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-P, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy 
of your 64-page booklet, ““Dressmaking Made Easy.” 
I am most interested in the subject before which 1 
have marked an X in the list below: — 

[J How to Make My Own Clothes 

( How to Make Children’s Clothes 

€) How to Earn Money as a Dressmaker 

{] How to Plan and Design Becoming Clothes 
(J How to Make My Own Hats __ 

(© How to Earn Money as a Milliner 
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Conscience and Future Judg- 
ment 


I sat alone with my conscience, 

In a place where time had ceased, 

And we talked of my former living 

In the land where the years increased; 
And I felt I shou!d have to answer 
The question it might put to me, 

And to face the question and answer 
Throughout an eternity. 


The ghosts of forgotten actions 

Came floating before my sight, 

And things that I thought had perished 
Were alive with a terrible might; 
And the vision of life’s dark record 
Was an awful thing to face— 

Alone with my conscience sitting 

In that solemnly silent place. 


And I thought of a far-away warning, 
Of a sorrow that was to be mine, 

In a land that then was the future, 
But now is the present time; 

And I thought of my former thinking 
Of the judgment day to be; 

But sitting alone with my conscience 
Seemed judgment enough for me. 


And I wondered if there was a future 

To this land beyond the grave; 

But no one gave me an answer 

And no one came to save. 

Then I felt that the future was 
present, 

And the present would never go by, 

For it was but the thought of a future 

Become an eternity. 


Then I woke from my timely dreaming, 
And the vision passed away; 

And I knew the far-away warning 
Was a warning of yesterday. 

And I pray that I may not forget it 
In this land before the grave, 

That I may not cry out in the future, 
And no one come to save. 


I have learned a solemn lesson 
Which I ought to have known before, 
And which, though I learned it dream- 


ing, 
I hope to forget no more. 


So I sit alone with my conscience 

In the place where the years increase, 
And I try to fathom the future, 

In the land where time shall cease. 
And I know of the future judgment, 
How dreadful soe’er it be, 

That to sit alone with my conscience 
Will be judgment enough for me. 


The Lost Occasion 
(Written in memory of Daniel Webster.) 


Some die too late and some too soon, 

At early morning, heat of noon, 

Or the chill evening twilight. Thou, 

Whom the rich heavens did so endow 

With eyes of power and Jove’s own 
brow, 

With all the massive strength that fills 

Thy home-horizon’s granite hills, 

With rarest gifts of heart and head 

From manliest stock inherited— 

New England’s stateliest type of man, 

In port and speech Olympian; 

Whom no one met, at first, but took 

A second awed and wondering look 

(As turned, perchance, the eyes of 
Greece ; 

On Phidias’ unveiled masterpiece) ; 

Whose words, in simplest home-spun 
clad, 

The Saxon strength of Caedmon’s had, 

With power reserved at need to reach 

The Roman forum’s loftiest speech, 

Sweet with persuasion, eloquent 

In passion, cool in argument, 

Or, ponderous, falling on thy foes 

As fell the Norse god’s hammer blows, 

Crushing as if with Talus’ flail 


Through Error’s logic-woven mail, 
And failing ay when they tried 
The adamant of the righteous side,— 
Thou, foiled in aim and hope, bereaved 
Of old friends, by the new deceived, 
Too soon for us, too soon for thee, 
Beside thy lonely Northern sea 
Where long and low the marsh-lands 
spread, 
Laid wearily down thy august head. 


Thou shouldst have lived to feel below 

Thy feet Disunion’s fierce upthrow,— 

The late-sprung mine that underlaid 

Thy sad concessions vainly made. 

Thou shouldst have seen from Sum- 
ter’s wall 

The star-flag of the Union fall, 

And armed Rebellion pressing on 

The broken lines of Washington! 

No stronger voice than thine had then 

Called out the utmost might of men, 

To make the Union’s charter free 

And strengthen law by liberty. 

How had that stern arbitrament 

To thy gray age youth’s vigor lent, 

Shaming ambition’s paltry prize 

Before thy disillusioned eyes; 

Breaking the spell about thee wound 

Like the green withes that Samson 
bound; 

Redeeming, in one effort grand, 

Thyself and thy imperiled land! 

Ah cruel fate, that closed to thee, 

O sleeper by the Northern sea, 

The gates of opportunity! 

God fills the gaps of human need, 

Each crisis brings its word and deed. 

Wise men and strong we did not lack; 

But still, with memory turning back, 

In the dark hours we thought of thee, 

And thy lone grave beside the sea. 


Above that grave the east winds blow, 
And from the marsh-lands drifting 
slow 
The sea-fog comes, with evermore 
The wave-wash of a lonely shore, 
And sea-bird’s melancholy cry, 
As Nature fain would typify 
The sadness of a closing scene, 
The loss of that which should have 
been. 
But, where thy native mountains bare 
Their foreheads to diviner air, 
Fit emblem of enduring fame, 
One lofty summit keeps thy name. 
For thee the cosmic forces did 
The rearing of that pyramid, 
The prescient ages shaping with 
Fire, flood, and frost thy monolith. 
Sunrise and sunset lay thereon 
With hands of light their benison, 
The stars of midnight pause to set 
Their jewels in its coronet. 
And evermore that mountain mass 
Seems climbing from the shadowy pass 
To light, as if to manifest 
Thy nobler self, thy life at best! 
John G. Whittier. 





The Inventor’s Wife 
It’s easy to talk of the patience of Job. 
Humph! Job hed nothin’ to try him! 
Ef he’d been married to ’Bijah Brown, 
folks wouldn’t have dared come nigh 


im. 

Trials, indeed! Now I’ll tell you what 
—ef you want to be sick of your life, 

Jest come and change places with me a 
spell—for I’m an inventor’s wife. 

And such inventions! I’m never sure, 
when I take up my coffee-pot, 

That ’Bijah hain’t been “improvin’” it 
and it mayn’t go off like a shot. 

Why, didn’t he make me a cradle once, 
that would keep itself a-rockin’; 

And didn’t it pitch the baby out, and 
wasn’t his head bruised shockin’? 

And there was his “Patent Peeler,” too 
—a wonderful thing, Ill say; 

But it hed one fault—it never stopped 

_ till the apple was peeled away. 

As for locks and clocks, and mowin’ 
machines and reapers, and all such 
trash, ° 

Why, ’Bijah’s invented heaps of ’em, 
but they don’t bring in no cash. 

Law! that don’t worry him—not at all; 
he’s the most aggravatin’est man— 


He’ll set in his little workshop there, | 


and whistle, and think, and plan, 


Inventin’ a jew’s-harp to go by steam, | 


or a new-fangled powder-horn, 
While the children’s goin’ barefoot to 
school and the weeds is chokin’ our 
-corn. 
When ’Bijah and me kep’ company, he 
warn’t like this, you know; 
Our folks all thought he was dreadful 
smart—but that was years ago. 
He was handsome as any pictur then, 
and he had such a glib, bright way— 

I never thought that a time would 
come when I’d rue my weddin’ day; 

But when I’ve been forced to chop 
wood, and tend to the farm beside, 

And look at ’Bijah a-settin’ there, I’ve 
jest dropped down and cried. 

We lost the hull of our turnip crop 
while he was inventin’ a gun; 

But I counted it one of my marcies 
when it bu’st before ’twas done. 
So he turned it into a “burglar alarm.” 
It ought to give thieves a fright— 
*Twould scare an honest man out of his 
wits, ef he sot it off at night. 

Sometimes I wonder if ’Bijah’s crazy, 
he does sech cur’ous things. 

Hev I told you about his bedstead yit? 
—’Twas full of wheels and springs; 

It hed a key to wind it up, and a clock 
face at the head; 

All you did was to turn them hands, 
and at any hour you said, 

That bed got up and shook itself, and 
bounced you on the floor, 

And then shet up, jest like a box, so 
you couldn’t sleep any more. 

Wa’al, ’Bijah he fixed it all complete, 
and he sot it at half-past five, 


NTA 


You Will Find the Old Favorites in 
“POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR’’ 





A new collection of popular verse. 


208 pages—more than 200 titles. In- 


cludes the poems most often requested for publication on this page during the 


eight years that it has been a feature of our magazine. 
need this book both for classroom use and for personal pleasure. 


limp cloth. Price 60 cents. 


You will want and 
Bound in 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa 
Order from nearest point 











But he hadn’t mor’n got into it when 
—dear me! sakes alive! 

Them wheels began to whiz and whir! 
I heerd a fearful snap! 

And there was that. bedstead, with 
’*Bijah inside, shet up jest like a 
trap! 

I screamed, of course, but ’twan’t no 
use, then I worked that hull long 
night 

A-trying to open the pesky thing. At 
last I got in a fright; 

I couldn’t hear his voice inside, and I 
thought he might be dyin’; 

So I took a crow-bar and smashed it in. 
—There was ’Bijah peacefully lyin’, 

Inventin’ a way to git out agin. That 
was all very well to say, 

But I don’t b’lieve he’d-have found it 
out if I’d left him in all day. .. 

Now, sence I’ve told you my story, do 
you wonder I’m tired of life? 

Or think it strange I often wish I 
warn’t an inventor’s wife? 

Mrs. E. T. Corbett. 





Out in the Snow 


The snow and the silence came down to- 
gether, 
ae the night so white and so 
stili; 
And young folks housed from the bit- 
ter weather, 
et from the storm and the 
chill— 


Heard in their dreams the sleigh-bells 
jingle, 
Coasted the hill-sides under the 


moon, 

Felt their cheeks with the keen air 
tingle, 

Skimmed the ice with their steel-clad 
shoon, 


They saw the snow when they rose in 
the morning, 
Glittering ghosts of the vanished 


night, 
Though the sun shone clear in the win- 
ter dawning, 
And the day with a frosty pomp was 
bright. 


Out in the clear, cold, winter weather— 
Out in the winter air, like wine— 
Kate with her dancing scarlet feather, 

Bess with her peacock plumage fine, 


Joe and Jack with their pealing 
laughter, 
Frank and Tom with their gay hallo, 
And half a score of roisterers after, 
Out in the witching, wonderful snow. 


Shivering graybeards shuffle and stum- 


e, 
Righting themselves with a frozen 
frown, 
Grumbling at every snowy tumble; 
But young folks know why the snow 
came down, 
Louise Chandler Moulton. 





A Prayer for a Little Home 


God send us a little home 

To come back to when we roam— 

Low walls and fluted tiles, 

Wide windows, a view for miles; 

Red firelight and deep chairs; 

Small white beds upstairs; 

Great talk in little nooks; 

Dim colors, rows of books; 

One picture on each wall; 

Not many things at all. - 

God send us a little ground— 

Tall trees standing round, 

Homely flowers in brown sod 

Overhead, Thy stars, O God! 

God bless, when winds blow, 

Our home and all we know. 
London “Spectator.” 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Department of Superintendence 
Program of Meeting to be Held in Cleveland, February 25-March 1 


SUNDAY, FEB. 25, 4:00 P. M. 


The first meeting will be held in the 
Old Stone Church. A prominent col- 
lege president is to deliver the address 
on this occasion. 


Monpay, FEB. 26, 9:30 A. M. 
_ (Municipal. Auditorium) 


Greeting—R. G. Jones, Superintendent 
of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Administering Education in the Inter- 
ests of Children and the State. Some 
Observations— John J. Tigert, 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 
Vhat Constitutes American Citizen- 
ship—Alvin M. Owsley, National 
Commander American Legion, Head- 
quarters Indianapolis, Ind. 

Leisure Time—Henry Turner Bailey, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Health and the Schools—George E. 
Vincent, President Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, New York. 


Monpay, Fes. 26, 2:00 Pp. M. 
(Engineers Hall) 


Executive Session: For members only. 

Authorized by Constitution. 

Business Session: Future Policy of the 

Department. 

Report of Committee on Status of 
Superintendent—C. E. Chadsey, 
Dean of College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Chairman. 
Printed report will be found in 
Yearbook of Department. 

Suggestions on the Report—N. L. 
Engelhardt, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Seven-Minute Talks: “My Experi- 
ence in Administering Educa- 
tion”: Boy Scouts—Superintend- 
ent enh Cody, Detroit, Mich.; 
Outdoor Gymnasium — Superin- 
tendent Theodore Saam, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa; Janitors— Superin- 
tendent Randall J. Condon, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Stimulating the 

. Growth of Teachers — Superin- 
tendent Frederick H. Bair, Colora- 
do Springs, Colo.; Crippled Chil- 
dren—Superintendent Peter Mor- 
tenson, Chicago, IIll.; What I Most 
Desire in My "Assistant Superin- 
tendent— Superintendent Thomas 
H. Cole, Seattle, Wash.; What 
May Be Done to Improve the 


Quality of Teaching— Superin- 
tendent E. C. Hartwell, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


Monpay, FEs. 26, 8:00 P. M. 


The program for Monday evening 
will deal with general problems in edu- 
eation and citizenship. Owing to -" 
changes which were _ necessary 
speakers, this program is not ready for 
publication. 


TUESDAY, FEB. 27, 9:30 A. M. 
(City Auditorium) 
Music—Cleveland Public Schools 
“Progress in Solving Financial Prob- 
lems in Education” 

The Cost and the Fiscal Administra- 
tion of Schools. Some Facts From 
the Educational Finance Inquiry— 
George D. Strayer, Chairman of 
Commission, and Professor of Edu- 
cational Administration, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

The Tax Problem in Financing Public 
Education—Robert M. Haig, Colum- 
bia University. 

What the Schools Do in Relation .o 
What They Cost—Herbert S. Weet, 
Superintendent of Schools, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; H. B. Bruner. Superin- 
tendent of. Schools, Okmulgee, Okla. 
ymposium— Budget Making and 
Spending. 

By the State—Thomas E. Finegan, 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Pennsylvania. 

By the City—Arthur B. Moehlman, 
Detroit Public Schools. 


By the County—A. F. Harman, - 





County Superintendent, Montgom- 
ery County, Ala. 


TUESDAY, Fes. 27, 8:00 P. M. 


Program for a joint session: of the 
Department of Superintendence with 
the following affiliated organizations: 


1. Secondary Education 
2. Elementary Educaticn 
3. Rural Education 
Superintendent Jesse H. Newlon of 
Denver, Colo., presiding. 


WEDNESDAY, 28, 9:30 A. M. 
(City Auditorium) 
Music—Cleveland High Schools 
“The Curriculum” 
Principles and Types of Curricular 
Development—Otis Caldwell, Princi- 

pal Lincoln School, New York. 

Keeping the Curriculum Alive—Ama- 
lia Bengston, County Superintend- 
ent, Olivia, Minn. 

By Whom and How Made—Ernest 
Horn, Professor of Elementary Edu- 
cation, University of Iowa. 

How Modern Business May Aid in Re- 
constructing the Curriculum— 
Charles H. Judd, Director of School 
of Education, University of Chicago. 

The Human Element in Curriculum 
Making—William McAndrew, Asso- 
ciate Superintendent of Schools, New 
York City. 

Wednesday evening is reserved for 
university and college dinners. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 1, 9:00 A. M 

On Thursday forenoon will be held 
the Round Tables of city superintend- 
ents. This is a change from the ordi- 
nary plan in order to give more time 
for specific problems that should be 
considered by cities of various sizes. 

A list of chairmen of the groups 

follows: 

Superintendents of Cities of Popula- 
tion up to 10,000: W. H. Morton, 
Beatrice, Neb. 

Between 10,000 and 30,000: J. W. 
Gowans, Hutchinson, Kans. 

Between 30,000 and 100,000: Carleton 
B. Gibson, Savannah, Ga. 

Between 100,000 and 200,000: G. N. 
Child, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Between 200,000 and 400,000: Chaftles 
S. Meek, Toledo, Ohio. 

Over 400,000: Henry S. West, Balti- 
more, Md. 


THURSDAY EVENING, MARCH 1. 


Thursday evening will be the closing 
program of the Department. This pro- 
gram will be arranged so that all meet- 
ings will close early, enabling those in- 
terested to visit. other school systems 
on Friday, March 2nd. The program 
rd this evening will be announced 
ater. 


Alphabet Booklets 


By Katherine Brown 


For the covers of our Alphabet 
Booklets I used a sheet of 9x12 manila 
drawing paper, folding it crosswise. 
For the leaves I used ordinary wrap- 
ping paper cut to fit the cover, and 
fastened them together with paper 
fasteners. The children traced and 
colored pictures to represent letters 
of the alphabet, and pasted them in 
the book. Under the picture they 
wrote the name. Some of the pictures 
I used were: apple, bird, duck, cane, 
egg, fan, etc. I found this to be a 
good writing, spelling, and phonic ex- 
ercise, 

Once, in need of a long narrow strip 
of white’ paper for a border, I dis- 
covered that the paper that comes 
around ribbon was just what I needed. 
A local dry goods store gave me a large 
2 and I have found many uses 
or it. 


Life is like a nutmeg-grater; you 
have to rub up against the rough side 
of it to accomplish anything. 
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FREE 
DRESS MAKING 
LESSONS 


F very teacher can design and make her own gowns at one-third the shop 


prices, if she wishes. 








A most delightful gown of 

crepe meteor. 

Dealer's price .........$45.00 
Actual cost 

4 yds. Crepe Meteor at 


$: 3.00 Pererrr err rer rer $12.00 
*, yd. Georgette at $2.50 1.88 
ZS ornaments ..cccccces 4.00 
$17.88 


Course ‘will save you $27.12 











DRESS AND COSTUME DESIGNERS Spare Moments Bring 
*) 
Get $2,000 to $10,000 a Year me 

Erie, Pa. 
Just two weeks after receiv- 
Many former students have opened parlors in ing the mode) patterns, which 
their own homes, or elsewhere, and because of ——— the first lessons 
their special training have quickly built up a | °f Xu" course: & friend, a 
most desirable clientele. Dress and Costume De- sisted that I design and make 
signing and Making is probably the best paying a a onl ty dress for her, , 

* . - ee ‘ollowing your system, 
vocation now open to women and girls. sina Saal taken, aie 
- fitted as near perfect as 1 had 

Teachers Spare Time Work ever seen anything fit. 
To make a long story short, 
Many teachers have done work for their when the dress was finished, 
friends, during spare times and increase their in- : rome — hour gph 
. rad ‘ fantec oO aiscourare er 
come from $35 to $80 a month. coming back, so I charged 
her twenty-five dollars. She 
Learn at Your Own Home was surprised and said she 
never expected it to be less 
You can take up this fascinating work at = — five gee ' 
your own home by mail, giving only your spare Py Magee lolly nig 
time to the work. It is most interesting, as you lar per hour, and have all 
design and make one garment after another, as the work I can do for several 
d th h th 7 3a ¥ - months. 

you procee rough the course. Students , 

‘ P Since enrolling, I have made 
usually find the lessons so fascinating that they $85.00 in two months during 
give much more time to them than they had an- my spare times. 
ticipated, giving up amusements and entertain Respectfully yours 

Student No. 70 88. 
ments for the lessons. 








Fashion’s last word in a 
brown wool crepe material. 
Dealer’s price ......... $40.00 
Actual cost 
314 yds. 40 inch Crepe 
at $3.00 
Y, yd. Satin (for pane) 1.50 
Burned Ivory buckle. 3.00 


$15 ».00 
Course will save you $25.00 














Over 13,000 women, in every part of the world, have 


found that in ten weeks’ time, studying at 
their own home, evenings and during time 
they would otherwise waste, they can easily be- 
come expert at Designing and Making dress- 
es for themselves, their children and their 
friends. They find that they save the entire 
cost of the course on the first garment they 
make. 


WORK FASCINATING 


The lessons are so fascinating and so sim- 
ple that girls 15 years and over easily learn 
them, and in fact no girl should be allowed 
to grow up into womanhood unless. she 
is thoroughly equipped with the knowledge 
contained in this course. Women who have 
had no previous experience whatever at sew- 
ing can easily and quickly learn to design 
and make gowns through this course, often 
getting positions with large houses at big pay. 
You can give as much cor as little time to 
work as you like. 














Send for Free Sample Lessons 


We want you to know just what these 
lessons are like. Send your name on 
the attached coupon. A very inter- 
esting book containing free sample 
lessons will then be sent you, by 











a mail. You = — COUPON 
0 expense or no obligation. 

You OWE IT TO YOUR- A ny 
SELF AND YOUR FAM- 

ILY to get these sam- Dept. M604 


ple lessons. Send the Rochester, N. Y. 
NOW. You gf | Kindly 








coupon send me, abso- 
m: forge ‘ as lutely free of any charge, 
z ay é get it as AS free sample iessons in the 
you turn to the NS subject checked below. Also 
next page. show me how I ean easily 
learn in 10 weeks to design and 
make eriginal dresses and coe. 
tumes or hats, at about one third 

the usual selling price. 
[] Dress and Costume Designing and 


Making 


[] Millinery Designing and Making 


DRIED. onc ccccdtceccscdccscctcceccccccceceoce M604 


This coupon is valuable. If not interested, hand to a friend, 
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A new word 
in the language 


“7 OTEX” was coined in 1920 out of 

the words “cottonlike texture” as 
the name for a wonderful sanitary pad 
made from fine gauze and Cellucotton. 
Cellucotton itself is a remarkable absorb- 


ent perfected for use in hospitals during . 


the war. It is more absorbent than 
absorbent cotton. Nurses in France 
first used Cellucotton for sanitary pads. 


Kotex solve a difficult laundry problem 
as they are cheap enough to throw away, 
and can be disposed of instantly and eas- 
ily by following simple directions found 
in each box. Kotex is delicately soft and 
comfortable. Kotex is not to be com- 
pared with birdseye or any other sani- 
tary pad. Use of Kotex is so satisfac- 
tory, so safe, that it is rapidly forming a 
new sanitary habit. Keep Kotex always 
on hand. 


Kotex come in Regular and Hospital 
sizes, the latter having additional thick- 
ness. Many find it an advantage to 
have a supply of each size. 


Kotex is easy to buy, without counter 
conversation, in drug, drygoods and de- 
partment stores. Everywhere. From 
New York to California. Ask by name 
for Kotex. 


Cellucotton Products Co., 166 W. Jackson Boul., Chicago 
New York Office: 51 Chambers St. Factories: Neenah, Wisconsin 


Copyright 1923, C. P. C. 





Regular Size, 12 for 65c 


Hospital Size, 6 for 45c 
(Additional thickness ) 


Kotex cabinets are now 
being distributed in wo- 
men's rest rooms every 
where—hotels, office build- 
ings, restaurants, theatres, 
and other places — from 
which may be _ obtained 
one Kotex with two safety 
pins, in plain wrapper, 
for 10 cents. 








INEXPENSIVE, COMFORTABLE, HYGIENIC and SAFE — KOTEX 
See ee eee 
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The National Week of Song 


ANNUAL SONG FESTIVAL TO BE CELEBRATED FEBRUARY 18--24 
THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 


N response to numerous inquiries as to just how the individual teach- 
er shall go about the preparations for observing the National Week 
of Song—February 18th to 24th inclusive—the following suggestions 

are offered: 

The first thing to do is to secure the co-operation of every organiza- 
tion and institution in your community that is interested in civic wel- 
fare. First of all will come your choruses and their leaders, your wom- 
en’s clubs, your community center organizations and civic clubs, your 
Association of Commerce and such other organizations as have for their 
duty the development of the civic and national spirit, also your theatres, 
your schools and your churches. 

Next secure the co-operation of your newspapers. Tell them of your 
plans for observing the National Week of Song and ask them to publish 
a statement regarding the event, and from time to time to print news 
with regard to the development of your plans. Further, suggest the 
publication of one song each day under the heading “Songs You Ought 
to Know,” and in connection with these songs print the suggestion that 
the public cut out the songs and learn them by heart. Be sure that all 
of these songs are those of the better sort—those that have been tested 
and tried and are acknowledged to be of real worth. 

As the observance of the week begins on Sunday, we suggest that 
when you ask for the co-operation of the pastors of the churches, you 
suggest to them that they plan to have special song services and that 
they preach sermons on that day, the subject of which will be “The Value 
of Song in Religious Worship” or something else of the sort. In this 
connection, Sunday schools and other religious organizations should be 
persuaded to recognize the event by holding special song programs. It 
is also suggested that children be asked to memorize certain of the best 
of our most popular hymns. Young people’s societies could, with ad- 
vantage, select as a topic for discussion “The Religious Song—Its Worth 
and Meaning,” or a similar subject. 

During the week, in the day schools, special song programs should be 
provided. These need not necessarily take up any extra time, but could 
take the time usually devoted to opening exercises and the singing les- 
sons. The programs can be made different from the usual order by ex- 
plaining the significance of the National Week of Song and its purpose, 
by introducing new songs and by having the children memorize certain 
songs especially suited to their ages. On Friday the children might be 
required to write the songs they have memorized, and the papers could 
be marked on the accuracy with which the verses have been memorized, 
on their punctuation, spelling and penmanship, also on the neatness of 
their arrangement. If “America” and “The Star-Spangled Banner” have 
not as yet been memorized by your children, these two songs should be 
among those selected for memorizing. The older children might be re- 
quired to write the story of the origin of “America” and “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” and possibly some of our other national songs. 

Outside of the schoolroom there are many ways in which the National 
Week of Song can be celebrated, the simplest of which is the party of 
friends and neighbors invited to spend an evening around the home 
piano, singing the songs that have stood the test of time—those songs 
that stir the heart and linger in the memory as long as memory lasts. 
The program for the home gathering can be varied with vocal solos and 
duets and with occasional instrumental selections. As a special treat, 
choice selections from popular operas may be rendered on the phono- 
graph, where one is available. 

Besides the home party, there are clubs, lodges, and other social or- 
ganizations which can, with great advantage and success, give a song 
party or concert, either formal or informal, depending largely upon its 
size. Further, the theatres can be called upon to lend a hand by de- 
voting about ten minutes of each performance to singing the old-time 
favorites. 

One of the most effective means of bringing the National Week of 
Song to the attention of everyone in your community, is a choral society. 
If you haven’t such a society organize one as soon as possible, securing 
the best leader you can to conduct it. Then plan a song concert that will 
include a number of the best of our folk, patriotic, and national songs— 
songs in which your entire audience may take part. Plan this part of 
your program carefully, because although your audience will no doubt 
appreciate and enjoy your chorus work and the pieces rendered by your 
soloists, they will enjoy just as much, if not more, the opportunity to 
take part in the program. Further, when arranging your program don’t 
forget that antiphonal singing and rounds will add greatly to its popular 
interest. 

In some communities, especially larger ones, children’s concerts and 
old folks’ concerts may be given during the week for the purpose of 
raising money to defray the expense of the principal event of the week, 
which should be free to everyone, if possible. If a charge is necessary, 
it should be only large enough to cover actual expenses. 

For further information and suggestions, address: The National Week 
of Song, Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 
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The Car for the Girl in Business 


for Economical Transportation 


The modern business woman needs her own 
personal transportation medium. It saves 
time and increases her efficiency and earn- 
ing power. Yet, because she is a woman, 
she also insists that her car shall measure 











up to a high standard of quality. Utili ty Coupé 
The Chevrolet Utility Coupé with Fisher $6 g 
Body, refined gray cloth upholstery, plate () 


glass windows, Ternstedt window regulators, 
and other artistic fittings, stream lines and 
riding comfort, fully meets her quality re 
quirements. Its mechanical efficiency and 
ease of handling make strong appeal, and 
finally its surprisingly low price and lowest 
per mile cost decide her choice. 


F. O. B. Flint, Mich. 











Chevrolet Motor Company 


Division of General Motors Corporation 




















Detroit, Michigan 


Prices F. O. B. Flint, Mich. } . 
SUPERIOR Two Pass. Roadster . . $510 4 a __ ah ; 
SUPERIOR Five Pass. Touring . . 525 _ ¢ 
SUPERIOR Two Pass. Utility Coupe 680 LE : 

SUPERIOR Four Pass. Sedanette. . 850 / sSeabish 
SUPERIOR Five Pass.Sedan . . ~. 860 y ae potitee 


SUPERIOR Light Delivery . . . 510 
There arenowmore than 10,000 


Chevrolet Dealers and Service 
Stations Throughout the World. 


Applications will be considered 
from high grade dealers in ter- 
ritory not adequately covered. _ 
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ES(o SEEDS HISHEST_GRADE OBTAINABLE 
FREE 





FOR HOME OR SCHOOL GARDENS— 
WITH THESE ATTRACTIVE PREMIUMS 


TEACHERS: Here is your opportunity to secure ABSOLUTELY FREE any or all of 
these items. Every classroom should have them, especially when they can be obtained so 
easily. If the article you desire for your school is not shown, write and tell us your needs, 


and we will tell you how many seeds you must dispose of to earn the article you desire. 


ESCO SEED ASSORTMENT, 10 Packages Specially Priced at 50 Cents 
One package each of CABBAGE, CARROT, RADISH, BEETS, LETTUCE, MUSKMELON, 


CUCUMBERS, ASTERS, ZINNIA, and MARIGOLD. 
Each package retails for 10c. Instructions for planting are printed on each package. 


PREMIUMS WE OFFER ABSOLUTELY FREE 
The children will enjoy 
buying or selling ESCO 
SEEDS to’ earn’ these 
class-room necessities: 
Accident Cabinet 
Regular Price, $4.85. 
Pencil Sharpener 
Regular Price, $1.25. 


Song Book 
Regular Price, 15¢ each. 


Bartlett Dictionary Holder 
Regular Price, $2.25. 

f | Construction Paper, assorted colors, 

| 250 sheets 9x12. Regular Price, $1.26. 


No. 6 Crayola Assortment of 6 stand- 
ard colors to box. Regular Price, 10c 
each, 
| Prices quoted in coupon below give you both the premium and these 
| really dependable seeds {or one-half the regular retail price of the seeds. 


__TEAR OUT THIS BLANK—FILL IT IN AND MAIL AT ONCE 


THE “EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. B, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


GENTLEMEN : I will sell them mn remit 


EMERGENCY 
INSTRUCTIONS 


e 


~~ 





RWORNTTE SONGS 


9 Bxe JeaBolan Joho 








-Send seeds as indicated by check ame below. 


the money, at which time you are to send premium with postage paid to 

PETE oo. 0:0 0.0.0 0 6:0 0:0 0.0.00 0:0.0.0'0 062 + 000 0.0 5.00 09:00 Bi 00.00 00.000 46.0.040 0000000006000 0:05 
4s Peer rere ren erry se yy eS GITY wn ccccvccvcccccscscevccecescccces 
COUNTY ncccccccscccsccccevecsevesecccecs STATE wn cccccccccurccccccccccccevcces 


and remit $5.00, 


PREMIUM No. 1—Pencil Sharpener—10 Assortments of seeds @ 50c each, 
50c each, 


— No. 1 _o Sheets Assorted Construction Paper—10 Assortments of seeds @ 
ind remit $5.0 
PREMIUM No. 1-B—12 Boxes No. 6 Crayola-—10 Assortments of seeds @ 50c each, remit $5.00. 
one No. a Song Books, 170 of the World’s Best Songs—15 Assortments of seeds @ 50c 
each. remit $7 

PREMIUM No. Sees Bartlett Dictionary Holder with canvas cover for Dictionary—15 Assort- 

ments of seeds @ 50c each, remit $7.56 
PREMIUM No. 3—One Accident Cabinet—20 Assortments of seeds @ 50c each, and remit $10.00, 





























The New “Empire” Movable Chair Desk 


Unequalled strength, durability, simplicity 
of adjustments 





g- 22, 1916 
PATENTED Bue 3 i917 
Feb. 18, 1019 


Model “‘S” 


Don’t fail to see our line of 
Stationary Desks, Portable Folding Cha’rs, 
Tablet Arm Chairs and Kindergarten Chairs. 


Ask us for catalog of items in which you are interested. 


EMPIRE SEATING COMPANY 
EMPIRE BUILDING, 144 North St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Poems We Love to Teach 
(Continued from page 28) 
I wish each of you to close his eyes 
and try to see the picture just as I 


describe it. 
A country road runs across the fore- 





ground of the picture and beside it 
stands an old schoolhouse so worn and 
old and gray it puts one in mind of a } 


“ragged beggar.” Tall red sumacs and | ;, 


tangled wild blackberry vines grow 
rank in the dooryard. 

Inside, the desks are old and worn. 
Pictures and names have been cut into 
the wood. The floor is warped and the 
rotting door sill reminds the poet that 
the boys and girls of those days were 
just like later boys and girls,—they 
came slowly, just barely creeping to 
school in the morning, but how they 
did rush out to play! 

The time is just after school when 
the sun is setting. Two children, one 
a dear little girl with tangled yellow 
curls and a blue checked apron, the 
other a little boy with his cap pulled 
down over his face, are standing in the 
snow. They seem to be unhappy. 

How many see the picture? (Not 
all children are able to see mental 
pictures even when thus vividly de- 
scribed. The writer believes, however, 
that such ability may be developed by 
exercises of this nature.) 

I shall now read a poem that tells 
the story of these two children. Try 
to discover just what has happened 
during the afternoon session to make 
the little girl so unhappy. 

The teacher now reads the poem 
through, taking care to give it the 
most appreciative rendering possible. 

What picture stands out in your 
mind most vividly? Describe in your 
own words the scene between the two 
children. Why do you think the boy 
missed the word in spelling? What 
does she mean when she says, “I hate 
to go above you”? Does your spelling 
class ever recite the lesson in that 
way? Are people usually sorry when 
they “go above” another,—even a 
friend? What lesson has the poet 
learned since then? 

The teacher reads the poem through 
again, stopping to discuss the pictures 
presented and to make sure that the 
meaning is perfectly clear. 

Children may now be asked to read. 


LOWELL’S “THE FATHERLAND” 
(FOR GRAMMAR GRADES) 

Assignment and preparation. 

How many of you have ever been 
away from your home for any length 
of time? Did you feel homesick? 
Why? Have any of you ever changed 
the location of your home? Did you 
feel homesick for a time after you had 
moved? Show that it is the absence of 
those things we hold most dear that 
makes us homesick. Why does one’s 
homesickness become less as he grows 
more familiar with his new surround- 
ings? Show that his interests are 
broadened and new friends are added 
to his store of cherished treasures. 

Show that a home is different from 
a house. Can you prove that “home is 
where the heart is”? Show that the 
chief reason for loving one’s country 
is because his home is there. Why do 
you think “fatherland” is a good name 
for the country one loves best? 


Words to be looked up. 
fatherland myrtle 
pent gyves 
spanned pine 

span birthright 
Presentation. 


In what country is your birthplace? 
Your parents’? Name your chief rea- 
sons for loving the country in which 
you live. Suppose that you had to go 
to a foreign country to live,—do you 
think that you could learn to be happy 
there? Do you suppose that you could 
find good friends that you would learn 
to love there as well as in your own 
country? Would you find joys and 
sorrows there as well as in your own 
land? Would you find people there 
who were striving for better and purer 
lives? Would you find people there 
who would need your help and com- 





fort? Do you suppose that you could 
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find such people in every part of the 
earth? Then can you see that any per- 
son, if he cares for the really worth- 
while things in life, may make a real 
home anywhere? Can you see that the 
“true man” may rightfully call any 
country his “fatherland,” even though 
he may not have been born there? 

I shall read a poem entitled “The 

Fatherland” written by James Russell 
owell. 
What idea or message did you get 
from this first reading of the poem? 
Does it give you a new idea of patri- 
otism? . Show that true patriotism is 
broader than mere allegiance to a cer- 
tain country. 

The poem should be read again by 
the teacher. This time she asks the 
pupils to select the poet’s meaning of 
the real fatherland. 


I 

Why does the poet use the term 
“true man”? Does everyone have the 
same feeling about the location of the 
fatherland? Can you prove that the 
Germans were not taught the true idea 
of the fatherland? Show that “Deutsch- 
land Ueber Alles” was a very narrow 
kind of patriotism. What is meant by 
“free-winged’’? 


II 
What nations can you mention as 
being homes of freedom? Why are 
even these nations or countries not 
broad enough as a fatherland for the 
“true man”? How wide does the poet 
say his “‘soul’s love of home” must be? 


III 
Read this stanza carefully. Where 
does the poet say that the fatherland 
is? Show that “joy’s myrtle wreath,” 
“sorrow’s gyves,” and human spirits 
striving for lives more pure and fair, 
are to be found in every land. Can 
you give several illustrations to prove 
this? 
IV 
State the meaning of this stanza in 
your own words. Show that it is pos- 
sible for one man to help another in 
any “spot of earth.” Why is the true 
man’s fatherland “world-wide”? 
Read the entire poem again, showing 
by your voice that you understand and 
appreciate it. 


Enthusiasm in Language Work 
By Virginia P. Spriggs 

In the primary grades, if there are 
many pupils and a crowded curricu- 
lum, it is often hard for the teacher to 
have all the pupils recite in. the 
language class. Some, perhaps, are 
diffident, or just naturally slow to re- 
spond. There is often a tendency on 
the part of teachers to let the children 
who like to talk do all the talking. In 
every class there are a few children 
who appear interested and_ alert 
enough, and take part in other class 
recitations, but are afflicted with stage 
fright, or mental and physical inertia, 
when called upon to tell a story or re- 
cite a poem. Besides, in a class of 
forty, it is impossible for each child to 
give a long recitation each day. 

I have tried out a little plan which 
works very well and gives every pupil 
a fair chance. I try to work up en- 
thusiasm for the plan beforehand. I 
say, “Children, I have thought of 
something so nice for us to do in open- 
ing exercises,—something we’ll all like 
to do. During the next two weeks each 
child will entertain the rest by reciting 
one of the poems we have studied this 
year.” By devoting only a few min- 
utes each morning to this work I soon 
get around the class. As long as this 
is the established order of things, it 
is strange how eager every child is to 
shine in the morning exercises, what- 
ever his attitude may be later in the 
day when he is fatigued. 

Story-telling may be managed in 
much the same way. Set a time limit 
in which each child must tell part of a 
story. When one has told, perhaps a 
paragraph, stop him and let another 
go on from there. In this way, you do 
away with one or two children monopo- 
lizing the language time, and each one 
receives practice in speaking correctly. 
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There are Corona sales rooms and service stations in all parts of the world, 


Above is a glimpse of the Corona sture tu Rochester, N.Y. 


The New Corona 


—a perfect portable typewriter for teachers 


OR the first time in typewriter-making, a 
machine has been perfected which com- 
pletely fulfills the difficult requirements of a 
teacher’s work. 


The New Corona is unique among typewriters 
—it is really an office typewriter in portable 
form. And you can easily see what that means 
to a teacher. 


Greater Range of Work—Long_ envelopes, 
wide paper, stencils, manifolding—all are handled 
with perfect ease by this new and improved 
Corona. The 10-inch carriage:is the widest on 
any portable. 


Completeness—Examine it for yourself—you 
will find every modern improvement, even to the 
automatic ribbon reverse and the convenient new 
line-spacer which returns the carriage and spaces 
for next line with one easy motion. 


Durability—Consider that Corona has half a mil- 
lion users, more than all other portables com- 


bined, and that it has been giving satisfactory serv- 
ice for sixteen consecutive years, a record not even 
approached by any other portable typewriter. 


Speed—The New Corona is built for swiftness. 
Its standard portable keyboard with right and 
left shift keys is the simplest and therefore the 
easiest to memorize and use. The actionis sure, 
and swift, and easy. For the touch system, the 
keyboard is ideal because the hands never need to 
leave their original “positioning” on the keyboard. 


CoronA 


The Personal Writing Machine 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
107 Main Street Groton, N. Y. 


Value—No typewriter, at any price, can equal 
the convenience of the New Corona. No machine, 
large or small, will do better, cleaner work, nor 
stand up longer in service—yet the price is still 
$50, complete with carrying case. (In Canada 
$69.) Installment terms may be arranged to meet 
your convenience. 


To locate the nearest Corona Store, consult your 
phone book or write us for new descriptive folder 
No. 7. 





Corona Typewriter Company, Inc., 
Groton, N. Y. 


Please send me your new illustrated folder 
No.7 describing the NewCorona Typewriter. 
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At the N. E. A. Convention in Chicago 


the Victor Safety Cinema, using Safety Standard Film, was the 
only motion picture equipment allowed to operate in the Con- 
vention Hall. Thesame machine with the same secur- 
ity and the same perfect projection of the best educa- 
tional films is available for your schools. 


Our Libraries of Safety Standard Film 






visual education. 


Prices average one- 
a half those of other 
\ 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


exchanges. 
VISUALIZED 


Well-known schools 

in 310 cities supple- 

ment their courses ia 

° ° ° e Victor Safety Cinema, Easy to operate, 

In science, history gives perfect results, Portable — can be 

and geography with used anywhere—no booth or experienced 
operator required. PRICE $195.00, 

our films regularly. 

Our 96-page Text Book, General Science Visual- 

ized, helps you plan your courses. 


pauatson 


Send 25 cents in stamps for this book and get a free copy “Ex- 
perimental Physics” by Professor Henderson of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, written to accompany his series of films. 


UNITED PROJECTOR & FILM COMPANY 


69 W. MOHAWK STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ON 





Write for this booklet 


COOK’S 


Annual Summer Cruise 
AROUND THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


No more enthusiastically happy travel party ever returned from a 
vacation trip than our friends who had joined our last year’s 
‘‘Cameronia Summer Cruise” —the first of its kind in the history 
of travel. 

It is now our pleasure to announce that we have specially chartered 
the new, oil-burning Cunard-Anchor Liner | 


“TUSCANIA” 
Sailing trom New York June 30th, 1923 Returning September 1st. 


Again the itinerary will include the ‘‘Sea of the Ancients” —the lands 
of history, literature, romance and religion. 


Early application advisable. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway NEW YORK 561 Fifth Avenue 
Telephone Barclay 7100 Telephone Murray Hill 6171 























If you are contemplating a tour of Europe this coming summer send NOW, for 
one of our FREE “EUROPEAN TOURS” FOLDERS. 
Weare offering this season, a series of tours under escort, ranging from $585, upwards. 


THE HARLAN TOURS, - 202 So. State Street, - CHICAGO 
THE HARLAN-BRADY TOURS (Inc.,) Knickerbocker Bldg.. New York City 


Managers and Organizers of Tours and Cruises to All Parts of the World— 
independent and Pre-arranged Tours é in America and Europe a | Specialty. 











“The Best Teacher’s Policy I Ever Saw” 


—is what a $5,000 County Supt. of Schools said of our wonderful 


TEACHERS’ PENSION POLICY 


YOU should know of the wonderful protection this policy affords one in 


Sickness, Accident, Quarantine, Death 


Don’t Wait Until the Unexpe cted Happens to You. Insure Now. Low Rates, Liberal 
Provisions, ree from Technicalities. Ask for information. 
TEACHERS’ CASUALTY DEPARTMENT 


Provident | ife & Accident Insurance Gompeny 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA., U.S. A. 




















HIGH GRADE KNIFE *]°0|/FASY MONEY iii'sSrrerin: 


Introduction Offer—Ful DISTRICT SALESMEN wanted introduce goreity apie 
$1.00. For 25c, at your pane and areas put ou koe his does Ror and razors, One side shows owner "8 ——- 7 addr 





and Railroad orders, ete, Bi Bdes fact ‘steel, 
b — 8 Clear as ier unbreakable. Evers 
nife 


Size 


by slaate you toact as age Pn ty - selec: 








218 Bar St., Canton, Ohio 
“One Teacher Tells Another” Read |FREE ees oo Oe eee 


P Real Estate and Insurance. 
age Seven en ulars, MACDONALD COOPERATIVE REALTY, SAN DIEGO, CAL, 








Lincoln’s Birthday in the Class- 
room 
(Continued from page 30) 


April, 1865. Lincoln was assassinated 
at Ford’s Theatre, Washington, April 
14, 1865. His assassin was John 
Wilkes Booth, a fanatical actor. 

22. Poem.—“O Captain! My Cap- 
tain!” Walt Whitman. 

23. Some traits of Lincoln’s charac- 
ter. 

a. Persevering.—In spite of pover- 
ty, Lincoln educated himself, and by 
his own efforts rose to the highest po- 
sition in the land. 

b. Uncomplaining.—A lawyer who 
traveled about with him trying cases 
said:—“I rode the eighth judicial cir- 
cuit with him for eleven years, and .. 
..-. as a rule I slept with him. Beds 
were always too short, coffee in the 
morning burned or otherwise bad, food 
often indifferent, roads simply trails, 
streams without bridges and often 
swollen, and had to be swam, sloughs 
.... almost impassable, and we had to 
help the horses, when the wagon mired 
down, with fence-rails for pries, and yet 
I never heard Lincoln complain of any- 
thing.” 

c. Kind——Lincoln was kind. He 
sympathized with distress, and relieved 
it when he could. 

d. Honest.—Throughout his life 
he was noted for his honesty. As a 
lawyer he refused cases which he 
thought he ought not to win, asking 
the would-be client to find another 
attorney. 

e. Brave. — He had courage. 
Whether life or _ political success 
seemed in danger, he went on his way 
without shrinking. 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: Several dramatizations 
by Miss Comstock, suitable for a continuation 
of this program, will be found in the Entertain- 
ment Department of this number.) 


“Silver Heels” at Valley Forge 


(Continued from page 27) 


Heels of the Revolution,” he became. 
The black time of the Revolution 
was soon at hand. The Continental 
troops were discouraged, the states 
were not working together, and Wash- 
ington could not depend upon Congress 
for help. Whole regiments were de- 
serting Washington and going home. 
The British were coming closer and 
closer to Philadelphia. But “Silver 
Heels” led his frontier forces, sick, ill 
fed, dirty, through one fight after an- 
other, through cng aan close to 
Washington, never giving up 

Then through a ea blinding 
downpour of rain, wading knee-deep in 
mud, this young captain smiled with 
his boys as he led their courageous re- 
treat. Once they stopped to examine 
their arms and discovered that scarce- 
ly one box of cartridges was fit for use, 
being so ill made. The muskets were 
hardly better than clubs, and there 
were no bayonets. But Washington had 
one purpose in mind, which he had com- 
municated to John Marshall. He was 
determined to block the British march 
on Philadelphia. 

On went the frontiersmen, wading 
streams, sleeping on the muddy ground, 
without tents, without shoes, without 
fire, without proper food. At least 
one thousand men _ were barefoot. 
There was an engagement at German- 
town in which John Marshall fought 
like a panther. He saw his friends fall 
in heaps around him, and a fog appear- 
ed which became so thick that he could 
not see his hand before him. The Brit- 
ish set fire to hay and fields of stubble 


Sailiag from MONTREAL, 
June 22, June 29 and July 6, 
isiti ) Holland, 


visiting England, 


Belgium, The Rhine, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy (including Naples), Monaco, 745 


(Riviera) and France. 


MENTOR TOURS 2°¢ S=,Dssrbors Street 
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T-EUROPE) 


TEACHERS ! WHY PAY MORE? 
WE HAVE OBTAINED FOR YOU 
REDUCED RATES. 


ATTEND TEACHERS’ CONFERENCE 


PARIS, FRANCE, Aug. 18th to 24th. 
The two following Tours include these : 
65 DAYS LEAVE JUNE 30 $750 


England, Belgium, Alsace, Switzerland, Swiss Lakes, 
Italy, Italian Lakes, The Riviera, The Alps, France. 


42 DAYS LEAVE JULY 25 $595 
England, Belgium, Alsace Lorraine, Switzerland, 
The Alps, France. 

44 DAYS LEAVE JULY Sth $700 
Southern-Northern Pacific Coast, National Parks, 
Great Lakes. 


CHOICE 
Berosit BERTH 
seirtiow. iNcLuDE 
zor EXPENSES. 


% Suseiaer European Tours, $450 up. 
A FREE TOUR To Organizer of Party - 15. 


Now is the time to join. Send for Booklet H. 


THE WORLD TOURS 


1342 B’way, at 36th St., New York. 
Senssnese SEE OUR OTHER AD. THIS ISSUE eqauaunse 


Ye will be to your 
advantage to send for 
our booklet describing in 
detail twenty attractive 
European Tours. We have 
specialized for a number of 
years in the European field 
and the result of experience 
and of careful planning is 
represented in this book. 


Booklet mailed on request 
free of charass 














WALTER Hdd O boston 








Group Organizers 


Halcyon days of cruising in a wonderful big steamer 
through the Mediterranean to Spain, Italy, Greece, 
Palestine, etc., commands instant attention among 
Summer vacationists. 

Write for details of our 20th Cruise leaving June 
27 by specially chartered White Star 


“BALTIC” = 


tut MEDITERRANEAN 


and learn how economically you can go by inter- 
esting a group of friends. 

Rates $600 up include hotels, guides, drives, fees; 
61 days, everything first class. Personally accom- 
panied and managed by F. C. Clark. Opportuni- 
ties also open with our University-Extension and 
other tours to Europe with moderate rates for in- 
clusive features. 


Clark’s Tours, Times Bldg., New York 


-E-A-S-T-E-R. 


IN THE LAND OF LILIES 


BERMUDA 
OUTSIDE HOTEL 
STATEROOM $1 40 ROOM 
DRIVES MEALS 


Join Now. Party Limited. Send for Booklet G. 


THE WORLD TOURS **newsats 


Sessesess SEE OUR OTHER AD. THIS ISSUE gueenseal 


EUROPE - 19238 


Special Teachers’ Tours (50 to 90 Days) 
50 days, $575.00---60 days, $675.00---70 days, $775.00 
90 days, $975.00 


Also Yellowstone, Glacier, Mt. Ranier and Yosemite Na- 
tional Parks—Alaska—Canadian Rockies and California, 
Teachers May Earn Free Trip 
Write for information to 
The T @ S Tours Company 


53 W. BLVD., € , ILLINOIS 


























EUROPE 


192 
q B POPULAR TOURS AT Tomean PRICES 
Parties sailing in April, May, Jun~ 
July and August. Reservations beiug 
made now. Write for booklet. 
BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














SEE EUROPE 


SAILINGS—JUNE, JULY 


Small Parties Expert Leaders 
Attractive Itineraries Reasonable Prices 


GOLDEN RULE TOURS 
10016-198 Street, 











Hollis, L. 1, N. Y. 
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would fly 


The Restless 


On the way to school, your pupils 
cover more miles than the crow 


and take more time 


than a tortoise. 


Winter’s 


cold and wind work 


havoc with their tender skins. A 


child with 


smarting, irritated skin 


is sure toberestless and disturbing. 
Apply a little ‘Vaseline’? Cam- 
phor Ice to the red and cracked 


hands and 


face. It will penetrate, 


soften and heal. 


Keep it always in your desk. 


It comes 


in convenient sticks and in tin boxes. 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY 


State Street 


(Consolidated) 
New York 


Vaseline 


Reg US Pat Of 


CAMPHOR ICE 







Every “Vaseline” product is 
recommended everywhere be- 
cause of its absolute purity 
and effectiveness. 
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You can get a $20.00 Phonograph for 
your school without any expense what- 


ever. 


Read Page Seven. 








Guarantee 


PRICES SLASHED! 
Famous No. 10 Remington 


Our 1923 inventory-sale of Famous No.10 Remingtons is 
the greatest money-saving offer we have ever made. 
Think of it-~a late model No. 10 Remington, sold by the 


manufacturers for 


and refinished like new, for almost half. If you ever want 
0 own a real hirh-grade typewriter, here’s your chance. 





$100, now yours. completely rebuilt 





Famous No. 10 
REMINGTON 


Standard Universal 
Keyboard writes 84 
characters. Visible 
writer, two color 
ribbon, back spacer, 
inbuilt tabulator. 

ic ribbon re- 


$2 And It’s YOURS 


Only $2, and the coupon below brings 
this superb typewriter for 10-days 
free trial. You can keep or return 
the machine just as you yourself decide. 
If you are convinced that this really is the 
greatest‘buy’of the famous No, 10 Rem- 
ington you have ever seen or heard of, 
simply pay balance of $57.60 in small easy 


$4.80 month, less than l6c day. 





verse, shift lock key 
and right and left 
hand carriage re- 
lease. Used by gov- 
ernment offices,com- 
mercial colleges,and 
large Industries ev- 
erywhere. 





Our Liberal‘*Year 
A Year to Pay? poe is 
makes it easy for everyone toown one of 
these famous typewriters. Only sinall 
monthly payments that average less than 
16c a day. Full 12 months to pay and you 





have the use of the machine all the time. 
Fill out and mail the coupon iW. 





—_ — 

INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE Dept. 2-18 

17 a » Chicago, Ilinois 

Gentlemen—Ship at once a l'amous No. 10 Remington for which 

I enclose $2 deposit. Iam to have 10 days free trial. If I keep it 
alance of $57.60 in small monthly payments of 

.80 per month, the title to remain with you until fully paid for. 


7 N. State St. 


I will pay the 
$4 


Name 





Address 
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so that the Colonials could not tell 
friend from foe. The rattle of mus- 
ketry was like the crackling of thorns 
under a pot and the roar of cannon like 
the pealing of thunder, but through it 
all the young leader kept up his cheer- 
ing, and his men still cheered as they 
retreated along a lane of blood. They 
were pursued for nine miles. Many 
were killed, but John Marshall rallied 
his remnant. When they were rested 
they played a game or two. Beaten? 
Not while they could laugh! 

Washington’s tired army crawled in- 
to Valley Forge. Against the British 
plenty at Philadelphia, with their was- 
sail and feasting, the wooded hills of 
the Schuylkill were covered with freez- 
ing and starving American troops. In 
December some slept in tents, but most 
of them lay under the trees in the snow. 
For want of blankets many sat all 
night by the small fires. They had 
very little flour, and there were no cat- 
tle or hogs left to slaughter. Men died 
of starvation by the score. 

It was then that one of the bravest 
soldiers of liberty inspired the men to 
take fresh courage. His bare feet could 
be seen through his half-worn stock- 
ings, his clothes hardly covered him, 
his shirt hung in strips, his long black 
hair was dishevelled and his face was 
so thin that his black eyes shone like 
fire against the pale skin. But he went 
from one to another of his men, smil- 
ing, joking with them, a_ veritable 
torch of warmth and comfort. With 
purple lips he poked fun at despond- 
ency, and brought a_ light-hearted 
heroism to Valley Forge through the 
long weeks of Washington’s deepest 
trial. When he was strong enough, he 
got up a game of quoits. And Valley 
Forge laughed with “Silver Heels,” 
the boy officer from Virginia, and re- 
fused to give up. 

We read in our history of the 
achievements and the service to his 
country of John Marshall, first Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court and 
staunch friend of George Washington. 
The story we do not read is of his 
youth, of “Silver Heels” who could 
laugh in the face of death, and play 
when even his great commander had 
come close to giving up the fight. 


Paul Graham and the “Don’t 
Quit!” Story 
(Continued from page 47) 
able duty before you, do it, without 
whining.’ ” 

“Yonder is the Camberwell! Mill, sir,” 
said Paul. “Thank you for the story— 
but didn’t that man Hannaford ever do 
anything for you? I think he was 
pretty severe!” 

“That’s the point of the whole thing, 
Paul. He sent for me to come East 
and take a job in his factory. That 
was the beginning of my life work. 
You never can tell, boy; you never can 
tell! My advice is DON’T QUIT! 
Anyone can do that.” 

“T think I’ll sweep a little harder 
next week,” replied Paule 

“That’s the idea! Wait here while I 
talk a bit with Camberwell; then I’ll 
take you home. I’d like to see that 
schoolhouse where you have such a 
chance to make good!” 


Let it fill you with cheerfulness and 
exalted feeling that God is leading you 
on, girding you for a work, preparing 
you for a good that is worthy of his 
divine magnificence. If God is really 
preparing us all to become that which 
is the very highest and best thing pos- 
sible, there ought never to be a dis- 
couraged or uncheerful being in the 
world.—Horace Bushnell. 


Delight in the simple is the finest re- 
sult of culture—QJ. Brierly. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government examinations 





frequently being held throughout the entire country. Thou- 
sands of permanent positions are soon to be filled at from 
$1140 to $1800; have short hours and annual vacations, with 


fullpay. Those interestedshould write immediately to Frank - 
lin Institute, Dept.M255, Rochester, N. Y., forscheduleshow- 
ing examination dates and places and large descriptive book 
showing the positions open and giving many sample examina- 
tion questions, which will be sent to teachers free of charge. 
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Spring Fashions 
Direct from the 
Great Paris Opening! 








Worlds Greatest 
Style Catalog 


F REE Send CouponNow 


Send—right now—for your free copy of the World’s Greatest Bargain Style 
Catalog. See this wonderful book before you spend a penny for clothes. See 
the tremendous savings it enables you to make on wearing apparel of every 
kind. Among these unrivalled bargains is a host of fetching styles brought 
direct from Paris, reproduced in every detail and offered to you at a mere 
fraction of what you would pay for the original models. 


Just Like Shopping in Paris 
BUT - You Dont Pay Paris Prices 


It’s just like shopping in Paris to choose from these bewitching creations 
of the famous French designers. You are also offered the very pick of the 
best styles of America’s fashion leaders—and the world’s lowest prices on 
staple articles in everything to wear. From this wonderful Catalog, you 
can dress every member of the family in the most becoming style and save 
money on every purchase. Everything Delivered Free. No postage or ex- 
press for you to pay. Money Back if Not Satisfied with your purchase and 
Prices Guaranteed Lowest in the World. 


5000 Bargains 
rom the Home of Style 


Everything Delivered Free! 


ip Don’t putitoff. Sendnow! Youwillneed this great StyleCatalogif you 
ih " are to buy to the best advantage for Spring and Summer. Make your 
Yy, selections early. Be first to wear the authoritative advance fashions, 
Xs The Catalog is free and your copy is ready. Send the coupon. 
4 


Not only bargains in the smartest styles for dress wear—but bargains in everyday 

















apparel. Bargains in shoes, underwear, hosiery, hats, dry goods—an amazing 
array of money savings. Dresses, 95c to $19.95; Suits, $9.95 to $29.95; 
es Coats, $5.95 to $19.95; Waists, 59c to $5.95; Men’s Apparel, 49c to 
~ oS % $19.95; Children’s Apparel, 23c to $4.95; Shoes, 49c to $4.95, and 
‘s 4 < other articles in proportion. 
4 Cc, The most beautiful and interesting Style Catalog ever issued. Cover 
O, oO design by Eggleston. Editorial by Dr. Frank Crane. Pictures 
Ny, Yao in colors. Beauty Hints by Marion Davies. 
€)°"ON -~GET YOUR CATALOG 
COUPON 

Chicago Mail Order Co., Dept. 321 26th Street and Indiana Ave., Chicago 

Please mail me at once, ABSOLUTELY FREE, your Diamond Jubilee Paris Fashion Catalog, 
showing me how I can buy everything to wear for every member of the family at only 3c profit 
on the dollar, Delivered Free—no postage to pay. 


NAME. 








ADDRESS 











P.O. 
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My Secret of a 
perfect figure 


glorious health 


Let me prove that you 
can learn it in 10 days 

























By Annette 
Kellermann 


When I was a child 
I was so weak, so 
puny and so de- 
formed that I could 
not romp or play as other 
children did; everybody felt 
sorry for me; I was bow- 
legged to an extreme de- 
gree; my knees were so 
weak I could neither stand 
nor walk without iron 
braces, which I wore con- 
tinually; for nearly two 
years I had to fight against 
consumption. No one ever 
dreamed that some day 
would be known as_ the 
“World’s most perfectly 
formed woman.’ No one 
ever thought I would become 
the champion woman swimmer 
of the world. No one ever dared 
to guess that I would be some 
day starred in great feature 
films, such as “4 Daughter of 
the Gods,” ‘“Neptune’s Daugh- 
ter,” etc. Yet that is exactly 
what has happened. 

I relate these incidents of my 
early life, and my present suc- 
cess, simply to show that no wo- 
man need be discouraged with 
her figure. her heaith, or her 
complexion. The truth is, tens 
of thousands of tired, sickly, overweight or un- 
derweight women have already proved that a 
perfect figure and radiant health can be ac- 
quired in only 15 minutes a day, through the 
same methods used by me. 

Now I want every tired, sickly young woman 
or mother to write me so I can explain about 
my personal methods. Let me tell you how I 


can prove to you in 10 days that you can learn 
to acquire the body beautiful, how to make your 
complexion rosy from the inside instead of 
from the outside, how to freshen and brighten 
and clarify a muddy, sallow, pimply face, how 


to stand and walk gracefully, how to add or re- 
move weight at any part of the body, hips, 


busts, neck, arms, shoulders, chin, limbs, waist. 
abdomen; how to be full of health, strength and 
energy so that you can enjoy life to the utmost, 
how to be free from colds, headaches, neuralgia, 
nervousness, constipation, weak back and the 
many other ailments due to physical inefliciency, 
in short, how to acquire perfect womanhood. 
Just write me a postcard or letter, I ‘will mail 
you my very interesting new book at once, with- 


out charge. Just say “‘send me your book free.” 


Address, Annette Kellermann, Dept. 152, 29 
West 34th Street, New York. All this costs you 
nothing, but may show you the road to being a 
new, stronger, healthier, more graceful and 
more beautiful woman, as it has already done 
for tens of thousands of others. 





Don’t send a single 

penny.Ten daysFree 
Zvial. When the 
eae ng ry a ring comes, examine 


= ($330 Ssultaire / it—if you are not 


convinced it is the 
Greatest Bargain in 
America, send it back at 
our expense. Only if 
pleased, send $1.50 week- 
ly--at the rate of a few 
aoe day. a Bereta 
: Auster Ring with 3lues 
¥ White Perfect Cut Diamonds can be 
yours. No Red Tape, No Risk. F 
Million Dollar Send for it today. It 
Bargain Book FREE pictures thousands 
of Bargains. Address Dept. 1609 


J.M.LYON &CO. 


2-4 Maiden Lane N.Y. 


How Many Pounds Would You 
Like to Gain in a Week ? 








If you are thin and want to gain weight, I 
will send you a sample of the famous Alex- 
ander Vitamines absolutely Free. Do not send 
any money—-just your name and address to 
Alexander Laboratories, 3207 Gateway Station, 


Kansas City, Mo. 





“Once upon a time there was a 
teacher who wanted a new Flag for the 
school.” Find out where she got it! 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Effective Constitution Teaching 
(Continued from page 32) 


(Article I, Section 9, Clause 8. 
The idea of the founders was to 
promote equality of opportunity 
and of priviliges. Class doctrine 
or class domination by either high 
or low, is completely un-Ameri- 
can.) 

8. Why has Congress two houses? 
(Experience of founders had been 
with two houses—it gives more se- 
curity by providing greater delib- 
eration in passing laws; one house 
could more easily become tyranni- 
cal than two.) 

9. How are federal judges chosen? 

. (Article II, Section 2, Clause 2.) 

Name the present members of the 

United States Supreme Court. 

What powers are denied Congress? 

(Power to admit states limited by 

Article IV, Section 3, Clause 1; 

Amendment I.) 

11. What change might be made in the 
Constitution so that the President 
could be elected by popular vote? 

12. Make a list of ten questions on the 
Constitution, which you _ think 
every citizen should be able to an- 
swer. (This for the pupil—it is a 
good test of his own knowledge and 
judgment.) Write a paper on 
“What the United States Constitu- 
tion Means to Me.” 


10. 


Providing an Antidote to Jazz 
(Continued from page 45) 


fication as wood-winds, basses, strings, 
and instruments of percussion were 
taught in this connection. After the 
pupils learned how to listen to an or- 
chestra, the knowledge was applied by 
watching and listening to the high 
school orchestra, the university band, 
and such others as the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which happened to 
play in town. 

In Drawing a Music Scrapbook was 
made. While this was a part of the 
general contest, a separate prize was 
given to the grade and individual ad- 
judged'to have prepared the most orig- 
inal and correct book. In many cases 
a room or grade made a composite 
book, or each child made his own. One 
of the requirements was that the book 
must contain the newspaper exposition 
of each selection. In addition to this 
the pupils usually included pictures or 
drawings of the story which the music 
seemed to tell. The drawings might be 
original or be clipped from a magazine 
—anything that the child’s taste dic- 
tated—the only requirement being that 
it be interpretative. Graphic expres- 
sion of thought, marginal lines and 
spacing, correct arrangement on the 
page, and color harmony were the 
things aimed for in the scrapbooks, 
with special emphasis on graphic ex- 
pression of thought. Many of the 
drawings were clever and some of the 
humorous ones made a very vivid im- 
pression. 

The Music Memory Contest in Mad- 
ison proves that good music will be pop- 
ular if it is known. Now one frequent- 
ly hears “Berceuse” from Jocelyn be- 
ing whistled instead of “I Ain’t No- 
body’s Darling,” as formerly. Through 
the children it has been brought into 
the homes. Family disputes even have 
been known to occur because Little 
Brother insisted upon his grown sister’s 
playing “Pizzicato” instead of “Ma.” 
In addition to the stimulus given to the 
playing of good music, the cultural and 
refining influence exerted by the con- 
test cannot be estimated. Many of our 
school children are now more familiar 
with a variety of works of the world’s 
great composers than adults are with 
the American national anthem. Since 
winning a leading place, the children 
of the Washington School have become 
so interested in music that they have 
installed a radio-phone, and have had 
much fun “listening in” on concerts 
from all over the United States. 


Knowledge has its boundary line 
where it abuts on ignorance. On the 
outside of that line are ignorance and 
miracles; on the inside of it are sci- 
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Read Page Seven. 


ence and no miracles.—Horace Mann. 


—the most 
helpful and 
inspiring 
book ever 


published 


for teachers 

















Price $1.50 
Postpaid 


Contains 

All of the 
Material 

for which 
Prizes Were 
Awarded 

in Our Recent 
$2,000.00 
Prize Contest 


Would You Like to Know— 


How to secure the cooperation of the parents of your pu- 
pils and enlist the interest of the entire community in 
the school? 

How to secure needed equipment for your school, such as 
a piano, a phonograph, a library, pictures, playground 
apparatus, etc.? 

How to solve the problem of discipline in the schoolroom 
and on the playground? 

How to promote punctuality, orderliness, obedience and 
good deportment? 

How to keep your younger pupils employed with profit- 
able seat work? 

How to make nature study, geography, history, civics, 
arithmetic, reading, language, spelling and penmanship 
interesting to your pupils and how to inspire them with 
a keen desire to achieve success in these subjects? 

How to put the play element into your teaching and by its 
use make your work easier and more effective? 

How to encourage your pupils to use the dictionary. 

How to make the study of drawing and music a real pleas- 
ure to your pupils? 

How to organize and conduct a Travel Club? 

How to use the child’s love of moving pictures in teach- 
ing history? 

How to teach local geography as a step to world geography? 

How to prepare and serve hot lunches in the school? 

How to use standardized tests? 


If you would like to have definite and authoritative information 
in regard to all these and countless other subjects of vital impor- 
tance to teachers, you should read PEDAGOGICAL PEP, the new 
book which has been prepared through the joint efforts of more 
than ore hundred of the most wide-awake, progressive teachers 
in America today. 

Each teacher who has contributed to this book tells for the 
benefit of other teachers an interesting and true story of success- 
ful accomplishment in some particular line of school work and 
fully explains the methods by which success was achieved. 

PEDAGOGICAL PEP contains 384 pages, is printed on fine 
eggshell paper and handsomely bound in full cloth. 


PRICE $1.50 PER COPY, POSTPAID. 
PEDAGOGICAL PEP - - $1.50) BOTH 20 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, ONLY 3: 

one year, new or renewal - $2.00 
PEDAGOGICAL PEP has already proved its worth to thou- 
sands of teachers. It is a book that you will eventually decide 
to own. Why not send for a copy today and have the benefit of it 
during the present school year? 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA 


Send Orders to Nearest Point 
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Where Teacher Leads, Children Follow 
O . 
—f| HY not lead them to perfect foot health 
in sensible shoes? Modified Educa- 
tors—graceful, good-looking—for you, mean 
~ PBR Ne regular Educators—sensible and sturdy—for 
| those whom you guide. 
/ Ill-shaped, cramping shoes cause corns, 
I bunions, ingrown nails and fallen arches. 
Shoes shaped on Nature’s plan “‘let the feet 
grow as they should.” 
You’ll be proud to wear Modified Educa- 
) tors. Proud of your prudent choice of ease 
Unless stamped with the , 
name Educator, it ts while you stand allday. Proud of your good- 
not genuine, : 2 
looking foot-dress on the street. 
ae Teach by example, and learn solid com- 
fort, in Modified Educator shoes. 
\ A Rice & Hutchins, Inc., 22 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
, LET US SEND you this striking Chart free. 
High and low, in hand- It tells a valuable aes of foot Peale Size 
some tans and blacks, at 24."x36", ready to hang onthe blackboard. We FOR WOMEN 
your Educator dealer. shall also be glad to send you our interesting 
booklet, ‘‘Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet.’’ 
Methods for Improving a Bad _ | described more precisely what the poet | [—==—=—j—————— un SS ———————— 


Memory 
(Continued from page 26) 


Their memory would not run across 
from one line to another, probably be- 
cause in the original learning each line 
had been fixed as a separate entity. 
The habits were largely single-line 
habits instead of larger-unit habits,— 
the stanza or the complete selection. 

For an experiment, the writer re- 
cently took a boy thirteen years of age 
who had never seen the Prelude and 
asked him to learn it. First, the se- 
lection as a whole was read to him, and 
we talked about the picture which it 
described. Then each stanza was read 
and the picture in each one was de- 
scribed. Next we went through the en- 
tire selection and expressed the 
thought in detail in the order in which 
it is developed. 

The second day was spent in a study 
of the phrases used by the poet for 
each thought presented. The pupil 
gave the thought in his own phrasing, 
and then he noted the phrases the poet 
employed, and he was asked why each 
word was used. In this way he was led 
to appreciate the superior value of the 
poet’s words and constructions over 
his own, and thus he mastered not only 
the thought but the particular modes 
of expression of the poem. 

The third day the pupil was asked to 
memorize the order in which the poet 
had presented the thoughts and to 
learn the precise phrases. At the end 
of twenty minutes he recited the entire 
selection with hardly a verbal error. If 
he forgot a word he could supply an- 
other, because he had the thonght. 
When he substituted a word a question 
would help him to recall the original. 
For instance, he said, “Scatter them 
far over the ocean,” instead of “Sprin- 
kle them far over the ocean.” The 
word scatter tended to remain in his 
memory partly because it was a more 
familiar word than sprinkle, but once 
having gained the idea that sprinkle 
gave a better picture than scatter and 

















hand in mind, he had no difficulty in re- 
membering that particular term. And 


the —_ principle applied to his learn- Ls To Superintendents 
ing other terms. : +3 
At the end of the third period the planning to visit the 
February Convention 


boy had learned the Prelude perfectly, 
alike in respect to its content,and its at Cleveland :— 
phrasing. It is probable that he will 
never forget it, at least not the mean- 
ing, and it is doubtful if he will forget 
the phrasing because he appreciates | k% 
why particular words and phrases | 
have been employed to render the 
— ee ener — effectively 
an could otherwise be done. ; ‘ iati 
Wie; sulediie of leaoelae bo ho ian National Education Association 
— he is that a ae _— 
pil a selection one ought first to have ih 
him grasp the meaning, not in detail | |} 
for dock ine, but the’ plete aa THE DRAWING MASTER 
whole. t the outset the teacher 
should read the selection, and endeavor CLUB OF AMERICA 
to present the word-picture as a unit, 
giving emphasis to the most significant 
parts. By her voice and facial expres- 
sion she should focus her pupils’ atten- 
tion upon those elements of the selec- 
tion which, if fixed at the outset, will 


As a Compliment to the 


Department of Superintendence 


will maintain during the February Convention at Cleveland 
ha 
I an Information Booth at each of the following hotels:- 


constitute centers around which all de- THE HOLLENDEN THE WINTON HOTEL 
tails can later be grouped. Then when 
the pupil takes hold, either to read or THE STATLER HOTEL CLEVELAND 


to recite it, he ought not to be held 
down to exact rendering of minutiz at | [j : ; : , ; 
the start. If he can recite a stanza, | [Ff Club Secretaries will be in charge at each booth to aid you 
pet tamer pe omg gm in every possible way during your stay in our city. 

tion must not be diverted to mere de- 


tails until he has fixed the large units, ‘ —!" Seal : s of thie i " 
either paragraphs or the complete se- You are condially habiens to avail youresives o this infor 
lection. Then when he comes to the de- mation service during the Convention or in ad- 

tails they will fall into their proper ss vance of your trip to Cleveland. 


place; otherwise they will occupy an 
independent place and will actually in- 
terfere with the proper memorizing of 
the selection. 








Let not him who is houseless pull The Drawing Master Club of America 
down the house of another, but let | || 
him work diligently and build one for | ¥ General Offices: National Bldg., Cleveland 


himself, thus by example assuring that 
his own shall be safe from violence 
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ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 


Helpful Books For Teachers 








Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday 
—1 Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


—a 4. .This collection will make it easy to prepare a program for Lin- 
coln’s Birthday in any school. The material is arranged as follows: 
Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils; Part Il—Recitations for 
Older Pupils; Part I1]—Acrostics; Part IV—Verses for Familiar 
Tunes; Part V—Quotations about Lincoln; Part VI—Anecdotes of 
Lincoln; Part VII—Lincoln Epigrams (Well known sayings of Lin- 
coln); Part VIII—Dialogues and Plays; Part IX—Suggestive Pro- 
grams. 

There has always been a dearth of Lincoln material for the little 
people. This book will remedy the omission for it provides much 
for even the first graders. In fact there is a goodly amount for 
each grade. There are almost one hundred pages of Dialogues and 
Plays many of which will include an entire schoolroom, The teach- 
er will be especially pleased with the number of bright little dia- 
logues provided for the younger children. Suggestive Programs 
show many clever arrangements of the material in the book. 


192 Pages. Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 























Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


The teacher will find in this book a splendid selection of material 
from which to choose for a Washington program. The contents are 
arranged as follows: Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils; Part 
Il—Recitations for Older Pupils; Part I1Il—Acrostics; Part IV— 
Verses for Familiar Tunes; Part V—Quotations from Washington; 
Part VI—Quotations about Washington; Part VII—Drills and 
Dances; Part VIII—Dialogues and Plays. 

The recitations have been chosen for their naturalness and liter- 
ary value and most of them have never appeared in any other 
collection. The Dialogues and Plays possess the unusual distinction 
of having been successfully acted in schoolrooms; and another fea- 
ture is that in many of them an entire room of pupils may take 
part. Also there is an abundance of material for very small chil- 
dren. With this book no teacher need have any difficulty in ar- 
ranging a splendid program for Washington's Birthday. 


192 Pages. Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 


cerravevom emvany arent semes 


PIECES4"° PLAYS for 
WASHINGTONS BIRTHDAY 

















For Teachers of All Grades. By 
Ever Da Plans NELLIE G. PETTICREW and 
NELLIE McCABE. 

Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 pages, 
bound in limp cloth covers. Price $1.50 per set. 

These Plan Books supply such material as the teacher needs in 
her every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and inter- 
esting. They bring to hand the things which require much time 
and research to find and which the teacher is often unable to pro- 
cure because of lack of necessary books. They glean from the 
wealth of literature, art, nature study, and kindred subjects the 
things suited to the season and adapted to pupils of all ages. They 
tell what to do, how to do, and supply an abundance of practical, 
up-to-date material with which to do. 

The authors are successful teachers of many years’ experience 
and in these books they have fully achieved their aim of providing 
something helpful for every day in the year. 

The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 
Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Bio- 
graphies—Geography—Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory 
Gems—Stories—Helps in Drawing—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—Etc. 

Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, PRICE $1.50, postpaid. With Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. - 























Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


ss If some one should say to you that there had been published a 
recitation book which was made up of pieces for the little folk to 
|| PIECES axoPLAYS speak, every one of which was as bright and happily expressed as 
for PRIMARY PUPILS Field’s ‘Jest ‘Fore Christmas” or Riley's ‘Little Orphant Annie,” 
| would you not hasten to buy a copy? 

| This book belonging to the famous “Pieces and Plays’”’ series will 
delight teachers of primary grades. The collection of recitations 
has been years in the making and consists of the “cutest,”’ cleverest, 
most childlike verses imaginable. The second part is devoted to 
Dialogues and Plays for the little people. 

This is just the book to turn to when you are looking for a 
“piece” or a “play” for Friday afternoon or for Closing or Pa- 
trons’ Day, or any of the many social occasions that are scattered 
through a school year. 


eared 192 Pages. Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 























Seeley’s Question Book setts. rotcen: « 


Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., author of ‘‘History of 
Education,” ‘Foundations of Education,’ ‘‘A New School Man- 
agement,” etc., assisted by MISS NELLIE G. PETTICREW, a 
teacher of many years’ successful experience in the Piqua, Ohio, 
Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans.” 


Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 
English and American Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Grammar, U. S. History, Arithmetic, Drawing, 
Algebra, Writing, Geography, School Management, Nature Study, 
Civil Government, Lessons on Manners and Morals, Methods of 
Teaching, Suggestions for the Study of Current Events. 

The Above Topics Are Treated: (FIRST. By introductory ar- 
ticles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of study- 
ing and teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is 
found in no other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the 
only Pedagogical Question Book published. §{ SECOND. By Ques- 
tions covering every phase of each subject. §{ THIRD. By answers to all these questions. 

Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for examinations, etc. 

446 pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and neatly and substantially bound in silk cloth. 
PRICE $1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 
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Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


A book that is invaluable in the making of a popular program. 
Boys and girls will adore to ‘“‘dress up”’ in their elders’ clothes and 
take the parts of “Pa Green,” Eliza Ann Bumpus, Mr. Smith, the 
grocer, and Mrs. Butler, the poor housekeeper, and their efforts are 
sure to create much merriment. There is a part for every child, 
the timid, the awkward, the lively, the natural actor, or the ungifted. 

Most of the selections are intensely humorous; some are serious, 
but consist of happily chosen themes that are sure to interest and 
please an audience. The book contains more than twenty-five selec- 
tions, ranging from dialogues that “‘act’’ three minutes to plays 
that will consume thirty minutes’ time. Teachers who are looking 
for selections to brighten Friday afternoon exercises or other pro- 
grams will be delighted with the book. 


120 Pages. Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 










Le 
Dialogues an? Plays 
for Country Schools 
os dear Lastest 

















The Year’s Entertainments 


The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 


Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The contents of 
this book are arranged under complete programs for different 
grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs as a basis, 
the book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made 
up of Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory 
Gems, with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. 
Although the material is arranged for various complete programs, 
it can be used in any other way that may be desired. 

Great care has been exercised that only the choicest and most 
approved selections should appear in this book, with the result 
that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 
Many of the selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only 
by consent of author or publisher. 

The book is divided into ten parts—one for each school month. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have, you need this, yet with this book 
little else in this line would be ded, for i lies abundant material for any occasion. 

364 double column pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in silk cloth. PRICE 
$1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 























Other Popular Titles 


Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. 192 pages......... ee. 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 192 pages ............... 35 
Closing Day Exercises. 192 pages ............ceccecescees 0O0 
Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. 96 pages........... 35 
Ten New Drills for Schools. By Lucia M. Wiant. 48 pages... .30 
Health and Grace Giving Exercises. Wiant. 80 pages....... .30 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 128 pages............... .30 
Choice School Speaker. 128 pages............0.2eeeceeeeee 030 
Poems Worth Knowing. 124 pages................+..-04-. 030 
Poems of Peace and War. 128 pages..............0+-2020+- 0030 
Plays for School Days. 112 pages.................-seee00+ BO 
Little Plays and Exercises. BookI. 192 pages.............. 35 
Little Plays and Exercises. BookII. 192 pages............. 35 
Little Plays and Exercises. BookIII. 192 pages............ .35 
Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. Faxon. 184 
pages. Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound............. .75 
The Year’s Entertainments, 364 pages, cloth bound......... 1.25 


Our 1922-23 Year Book which fully describes these books and our many 
other helpful publications for Teachers will be gladly mailed on request. 


. 


Practical Selections “arc: S° Kon” 


This book is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch 





y 
of study being represented. It contains P x 7 
Thirty-four full page Illustrations of blackboard drawings, cut-outs, ractica 
nature and reading lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards, elections 


Seventy-five pages of Entertainments, covering holidays and birth- 
days observed in the schoolrooms, 
Twenty-five pages of “‘Best Pieces to Speak” selected for every grade. 
One hundred _ seventy-five pages of choice material classified by 
topics as follows: The Teacher and the School, Some Helps in Arithmetic, 
Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories, The Newest Methods in Geography, 
Nature Study Within the Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect 
emg Every Day Drawing, Reading—Our Greatest Problem, History 
nteresting, School Arts and Crafts, How to Study Pictures, The 
Use of Dramatic Play, Easy Lessons in Domestic Science, Manual! Train- 
ing in the Grades, Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises, Seat Work 
That Has Proved Successful, Helpful Studies in Literature, Written and 
Oral_ Work in Language. Physiology Out of the Old Paths, Suggestions 
for Teaching Singing, How to Obtain Good Results in P hi 
A 320-page book, printed on fine book paper and bound in silk cloth. PRICE, 65 cents, 
postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. 
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The School Year “crace B’raxon” 
GRACE B. FAXON. 

This book is arranged on a most helpful plan. The text is divided into 
ten sections, each representing one month of the school year, and covering 
a certain topic bearing directly upon the standards of elementary educa- 
tion. Thus “Home” is the topic chosen for the first school month—wSep- 
tember. This chapter aims to define the importance of co-operation be- 
tween home and school, and parent and teacher, and to help the teacher 
to bring about desirable results from the forming of such a bond. 

The other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, 
Fundamentals, Frills, Tests and Contests, Sympathy, Character, Values. 

Although the subject matter in each division has special reference to 
the topic representing a particular month, it is equally available for any 
other time. Entertaining features are provided at the close of a number 
of chapters, and the many illustrations throughout are valuable exponents 
of ideas for decoration, construction work, etc. 

256 pages. Printed on fine eggshell paper and splendidly bound 
in silk cloth. PRICE, 65 cents, postpaid. With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. 




















F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y., or DesMoines, Iowa (Order from Nearest Point) 








COMBINATION OFFERS 


Every Day Plans and Either Seeley’s Question Book or Year’s Entertainments...... $2.50 
Every Day Plans, Seeley’s Question Book and Year’s Entertainments...... .............. 3.50 
Every Day Plans and ‘‘How # Did It?’ (320-page book of helpful ideas and suggestions) 2.00 








Every Day Plans, ony sek aueition Book ang “‘How | Did It’? ... .. 3.00 
Every Day Plans and Either Practical Selections or School Year .. 2.00 
Seeley’s Question Book and The Year’s Entertai t . we 225 
Seeley’s Question Book, The Year’s Entertainments and ‘‘How I Did It?’............ 2.75 
Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and ‘‘How | Did It??............. 1.75 
Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and "racticalSelections a7 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA. (Order from Nearest Point) 
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You Gan Organize a 
Kinder Symphony Orchestra! 


oo Send for this 
.| FREE BOOKLET 


Put music into the 
schools but do it 
with practical in- 
struments espe- 
cially designed for 
the school room 
needs. The Lud- 
wig Juvenile Sym- 
phony Instruments 
are designed for 
the special pur- 
pose of encour- 
aging music in. 


the schools. 











showing what other schools are doing. 
Ludwig & Ludwig 





1614 N. Lincoln St., Chicago, Ill. 














This genuine ‘ 

imported Japan- 

ese 7-piece Blue 

Bird Dinner Set at 

our special intro- 

ductory price of $2.49. Com- 
are with sets costing as 

h as $6.00. 

The tablecloth is 60x60’ in- 
ches, closely woven. Many 
beautiful designs. It is revere 
sible—both sides of rich Copen- 
hagen blue. Six napkins to 
match, A bargain at our 
special price of $2.49. Rush 
your order today. 


address. Pay postman only $2.49 and 
peed oven r money on 
uaranteed or m 
for FREE bullctin of other bargains, 
CROWN SALES COMPANY 
Dept. 156, 16 Hudson St., New York, N. Y¥. 
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Is the school flag getting faded and 
torn? We give you a brand new one— 
any size—free of all cost. Read Page 7. 


WRITE NEWS ITEMS 


ind Short Stories. | Experience unnecessary; details free. 
ress Reporting Syndicate, 500 St. Louis, Mo. 


SEND NO 
MONEY 


Write for this wonder- 
ful new typewriter, fin- 
5 est we ever built. Get 
our FREE 5-DAY 
OFFER. 


OLIVER Spgsdder 


Here is the most modern standard type- 
writer—a triumph of 28 years of manufactur- 
ing. It embodies every improvement and every 
refinement developed in typewriter building. 
In ease of writing, in saving of muscular and 
nerve force, in quietness, in speed and efficiency 
it is unapproached. We offer you this supreme 
machine at a price that means tremendous 
savings, on your own terms, with the privilege 
of testing it FREE for 5 days, without sending 
us a single penny down. 

LOWEST PRICE—LOWEST TERMS 

Send for this amazing FREE TRIAL OFFER. Note the 
lowest price and easiest terms. Test it in your own office or 
home. Rote how easy it is to operate, how quiet, how speedy, 
Then if you are delighted pay for it a little each month. If 
not, return it at our expense. You are under no obligation 
to buy it. Write NOW. 


7 Sues Reports Copter, 


il. 





















Please send me, without obligation, your catalog, FREE 
TRIAL OFFER and easy payment plan and cash dis- 
count on the new Oliver Speedster. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Our Country 
(Continued from page 46) 


Tennessee. Chattanooga is truly a 
city of varied industries and it is 
hardly possible to realize how many 
things are manufactured there. The 
mountains rise to shelter the city, and 
the river flows serenely by—this, and 
Roanoke, Va., are, some think, the 
two most. beautifully located cities in 
the country. We are eager to visit 
Lookout Mountain, near roan 
where the “battle above the clouds” 
took place. The land of west Tennes- 
see is very fertile and produces large 
quantities of cotton and through this 
we drive until we come to the great 
river port and cotton center of Mem- 
phis; here we are interested in watch- 
ing the fight the city makes to keep 
the waters from encroaching. 

7. Mississippi.— Rich in _ fertile 

fields, deep black soil brought down by 
the river, but cotton farming as the 
only industry is giving way to diversi- 
fied crops—the pecans, especially, 
growing well and having a delicious 
flavor. We catch some immense fish 
in the river and lakes, and never tire of 
looking at the “Father of Waters.” 
This region reminds us of Holland— 
why? 
8. New Orleans.—We hasten through 
Louisiana that we may have more time 
in New Orleans where the manners 
and customs of centuries ago still lin- 
ger with the Creoles, side by side with 
the city of industry to-day. Docks are 
being improved, New Orleans has 
strong banks, and the city is moving 
on to a great future. We visit the 
French Market and recall the simple 
little old lady who found fame and 
fortune serving only one meal—break- 
fast—and here we enjoy the many new 
and delicious dishes of this famous 
place. 

9. Texas.—“The Lone Star State,” 
or we might more properly call it an 
empire, for such it is. Here we find 
cattle, hogs, sheep, cotton, corn, the 
onions that once made the Bermudas 
famous, now raised altogether here, an 
irrigated land along the Rio Grande 
where once desert sand and cacti 
reigned; oil wells and millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of derricks, much of the 
country being fairly sowed with pro- 
spectors. Galveston, so nearly de- 
stroyed by a tidal wave, has risen 
again; Fort Worth, Austin and Dal- 
las are progressive cities—in fact the 
Texas we see could support a popula- 
tion equal to that of the entire United 
States; some day perhaps it may. As 
we travel through only a small part 
of the state, the magnitude of the 
whole grows on us and we realize as 
never before how large it is. 

10. Arkansas.—We pass through a 
small part of Arkansas, visiting Little 
Rock, Fort Smith and Hot Springs, 
where our first National Park was es- 
tablished. Arkansas has long been con- 
sidered a backward state but is now 
awakening to its possibilities. 

11. Kentucky.—How often have we 
sung “My Old Kentucky Home” and 
longed to see more of this beautiful 
state with the rich tobacco lands of the 
west, the famous blue grass section 
around Lexington, the magnificent 
horses and throughbred cattle, a state 
of wealth and culture, once “the dark 
and bloody ground” of the sanguinary 
struggles of pioneer days. We drive 
across the state, come to the forests 
and coal of the mountains and from 
here we cross into— 

12. West Virginia.—Rich in its coal 
mines which have changed a _ poor 
mountain state to a very beehive of 
industry. The valley through which 
we drive seems too narrow for a road, 
yet there is a road, and a good one, 
also a railroad. Mile after mile we 
see coal mines and coke ovens. The 
people are largely foreign hereabouts, 
not speaking English, and with such a 
setting we understand the industrial 
wars that have marked the progress of 
the state in its upbuilding. 

B. Geographic Study. 

1. What are the peculiar features 
and problems of the following natural 
sections: (a) The Atlantic Coastal 
Plain; (b) The Piedmont Region; (c) 





Appalachian Mountains; (d) Great Ap- 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Five New Ways 


To whiter, cleaner, safer teeth--all late discoveries 


Dental science has been seeking ways 
to better tooth protection. 

All old methods proved inadequate. 
Tooth troubles were constantly _ in- 
creasing. Very few escaped them. 
Beautiful teeth were seen less often 
than now. 

Dental research found the _ causes, 
then evolved five new ways to correct 
them. 


The chief enemy 

The chief tooth enemy was found to 
be film-—-that viscous film you feel, It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
Stays. 

Food stains, etc., discolor it. Then 
it forms dingy coats. Tartar is based 
on film. Most teeth are thus clouded 
more or less. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds the 
acids in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in it, 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 


Much left intact 


Old ways of brushing left much of 
that film intact, to cloud the teeth and 
night and day threaten serious damage. 

Two ways were found to fight that 


film. One acts to curdle film, one to 
remove it, and without any harmful 
scouring. Able authorities proved those 


methods effective. They were embodied 
in a tooth paste called Pepsodent, and 
dentists the world over began to urge 
its use. 

Other essentials 


Other effects were tound necessary 





Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful grit. 
Now advised by leading dentists the 
world over. 





and ways were discovered to bring 


them. All are now embodied in Pepso- 
dent. 

Pepsodent stimulates the salivary 
flow ~~ Nature’s great tooth-protector. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. ‘That is there to neutralize mouth 
acids, the cause of tooth decay. 

It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits on teeth which may otherwise 
ferment and form acids, 

It polishes the teeth so film less easily 
adheres. 

Thus daily brings 
five effects, now proved essential, which 


Pepsodent twice 


old ways never brought. To the peo- 
ple of some 50 nations it is bringing 
a new dental era. 


Prettier teeth came to millions 


One result is prettier teeth. You see 
them 
maybe. But that is 
cleaner, safer teeth. 


and deposits are effectively 


everywhere — teeth you envy, 
only a sign of 
Film-coats, acids 


combated. 


know this’ method, 


To you and yours it may 


If you do not 
find it out. 
mean life-long benefits you 
go without. 


would not 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel afte: 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film 
coats disappear. 


This test wili be a revelation. Its 
effects will surprise and delight you. 


Cut out the coupon now. 








10-Day Tube Free “ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept.659, 1104 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 
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You want an Amer- 
ican Flag for 
School. Here is your 
opportunity to get, without cost to yourself or school, a large, standard 
U. S. Flag, 5x8 feet, made of the-finest bunting, with 48 stars embroid- | 
ered on both sides, guaranteed not to fade. Or, if you prefer, you can | 
get a heavy Silk Flag, 32x48 inches, mounted on a varnished staff with ‘yJ 
gilded spear head. 

Old Glory should hang from the flag staff, or from the walls of * 
every school in America. It will make better boys and girls. Get ¢ 
your flag this month. 9 

Send us your name only and we send you 60 Emblematic Flag ' ’ 
Buttons, which your pupils will be glad to wear and show to their 
friends and neighbors. They readily and quickly sell the buttons 
for 10c each. Send us the proceeds, specifying which flag you 
want—the Silk Flag or the large Bunting Flag. It will be 
sent immediately, prepaid. 

Hundreds of teachers all over the country have secured free 
flags in this way, and have expressed themselves delighted with _ 
the ease and simplicity of our plan. 

“Story of the Flag’’—Send in your signed coupon for but- 
tons, remit within two weeks after receiving them, and re- 
ceive free, a beautiful little booklet entitled “Story of the 
Flag.” 

Sign your name in Coupon and mail it at once. 


The Jefferis Co., P. 0. Box 77, Anderson, Indiana. «8 


WRITE YOUR NAME HERE 
THE JEFFERIS CO., P. O. Box 77, Anderson, Ind. 


your 











Have your pupils sell 
30 Flag Buttons at 10c 


Send me Emblematic Flag Buttons which my Pupils will sell ct 


10c each. The proceeds will be sen! to you, and immediately you 
each. Send the pro- will send me prepaid the flag or pencil sharpener checked below. 
ceeds, $3.00, and we [ | 32 x 48 in. Silk Flag. 60 Buttons. 
will send this Chicago L 5 x 8 ft. Buntin ze 60 Buttons. 


(Check square for Flag you want) 


Giant Pencil Sharpener { ] Pencil Sharpener. 30 Buttons. 


by return § mail—pre- 
paid. Please use cou- 
pon at side, 


When They Were Boys 


A NEW BOOK FOR INSPIRATIONAL 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Should Be Placed in the Hands of Every School Child 


HIS book contains the boyhood stories 

| of twenty-four celebrated present-day 

Americans told in a simple yet fasci- 

nating manner bound to hold the interest 
and attention of all who read them. 
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The characters have been selected from 
many walks of life with the aim to choose 
representative men in various activities. All 
of these men have achieved success and 
prominence, many of them rising from hum- 
ble beginnings. 

















Certain outstanding characteristics in the 
boyhood of these men were responsible in a 
great part for their future success. Such 
characteristics are worthy of emulation by 
the boys and girls of to-day. Many of these 
men, in their boyhood, overcame great ob- 
stacles: some of them were very poor, some 
were unable to go to school, and some lacked 
re physical endurance. But they were all able 
..J to rise above these conditions and forge 
ahead toward their goal. 


It is our desire to place these stories be- 
fore the boys and girls of to-day in order 
that they may realize that it is possible to 
surmount any obstacle in the path to success. 


When They Were Boys offers delightful supplementary reading for 
any school. Because of the great human interest element in these stories 
they afford excellent material for dramatization. 


This book is set in very readable type and is profusely illustrated with 
photographs and pen and ink drawings. 


When They Were Boys contains 176 pages, is printed on an extra good 
grade of book paper and durably bound in either limp c’ th or standard 
cloth covers. Price: in limp cloth covers, 48 cents per copy, postpaid; in 
standard cloth covers, 65 cents per copy, postpaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa (Order from Nearest Point) 


When Thoy 3 
Were Boys 

















In Li PER COPY 
Cloth Covers 4QC POSTPAID 


In Standard PER COPY 
Cloth Covers 65c POSTPAID 


























palachian Valley; (e) Alleghany Pla- 
teau (or Mountains); (f) Gulf Coastal 
Plain; (g) Ozark? 

2. What has each of the foregoing 
sections to offer in the way of re- 
sources? 

3. What states are partly within 
each of these sections? 

4. Connect each section with its be- 
ginnings in United States history, and 
note the influence in the building of 
the nation. 

5. Follow the Fall Line throughout 
the Middle Atlantic and Southern 
states. What part has this played in 
the developing of this section? Study 
each Fall Line city of the Southern 
states, comparing and contrasting. 

6. Make a table of characteristic 
soils of different sections of the South- 
ern states; connect with a study of the 
growing season for each section and 
the typical crop or crops. 

_ 7. Compare farming in these states 
with farming in. the New England 
states; in the North Central states. 
Study cotton raising in detail, noting: 
conditions favoring its growth; trace 
extent of cotton belt, locating the 
black belt of Alabama, region between 
Vicksburg and Memphis, etc. Consid- 
er questions of: labor, demand, trans- 
portation facilities, science and inven- 
tion. Give especial consideration to 
the rapid rise of manufacture in the 
South, and reasons for it. 

Problems to Work Out 

1. Account for Birmingham’s rec- 
ord as the “Pittsburgh of the South. 

2. The South’s great ports—Nor- 
folk and New  Orleans—compared 
with those of other sections. 

3. Why certain of our Senators so 
bitterly opposed Henry Ford’s Muscle 
Shoals project, while others so heartily 
endorsed it. 

4. Why Chattanooga and vicinity 
boast splendid highway connections. 


Suggested Parallel Readings 

The James River, Orange Groves in 
Florida; The Surface of Tennessee, 
Trip on the Lower Mississippi, Cotton 
and Cotton Plantations, in Type Studies 
by McMurry (Macmillan) ; Tyler, The 
Cradle of the Republic (The Hermitage 
Press, Richmond, Va.); To Have and 
to Hold and other novels, by Mary 
Johnston; The Forayers and_ other 
historical novels, by Gilmore Simms; 
books by Thomas Nelson Page, James 
Lane Allen, Joel Chandler Harris, 
George W. Cable. 


Practical Ideas from Every- 
where 


A BASKETBALL ARITHMETIC LESSON 
(Continued from page 63) 


that you can put before the student 
body the actual amount to be raised. 

5. Keep accurate account of receipts 
and expenditures of the team and de- 
termine whether or not basketball is a 
financial asset to the school. 

6. Find the total cost of a season’s 
play including the cost of balls, the 
court and the equipment of the players. 


THE GAME 


1. Keep accurate account of the 
standing of your team in percentages. 

2. If no time out was called, how 
long would it take to play the game? 

3. If a player throws 6 free goals 
out of 9, what is his percentage? 


Supplementary Reading 
By Gayle Stewart 


I consider plenty of supplementary 
reading in the school a very essential 
thing. Each pupil in my school—I have 
but one in each class above the third 
grade—has selected a library book suit- 
able for his grade in reading. On Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays we use this book 
instead of the regular textbook. Read- 
ing a good book tends to broaden the 
viewpoint of the pupil and thus serves 
a double purpose. 

For history on Fridays, I read my 
history stude>ts a story from “Our 
Country in Romance,” or any similar 
book and I really think my pupils get 
more from this lesson once a week 
than from any two other lessons. 
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How Can I Know 
My Money is Safe? 
This big question 


is answered in our 


valuable, free Book 


It is a tragedy to save and sacrifice 
for years and then lose all through 
unwise investment. Yet you are en- 
titled to a fair return on your mon- 
ey. $1,000 can earn $65 a year with 
absolute safety. Any one who will 
invest $25 a week and reinvest the 
interest can be worth $18,218.26 in 
ten years, and enjoy an income of 
$22.70 a week for the rest of his or 
her life. 


But how? Not by speculating. 
Not one person in a thousand ac- 
quires a fortune by risking all. The 
only certain way is to save and in- 
vest wisely. 


Hasn’t your wisest financial ad- 
viser always told you that a con- 
servative first mortgage is a safe 
investment? Columbia First Mort- 
gage Bonds are fully protected by 
every safeguard known to financial 
science. 


We offer you a Columbia First 
Mortgage Bond for $1,000, $500, or 
even $100, secured by a fine new 
apartment house in the exclusive 
Park Avenue section of New York 
City. Your Bond is a first lien on 
land, building and earnings. The 
unique Columbia System absolutely 
assures the return of principal the 
day it is due. You cannot lose. Not 
a dollar has ever been lost on such 
a Bond. And you receive the gen- 
erous interest of 612% annually. 
Interest coupons are attached to the 
Bond, collectable through your 
bank. 


Send for Free Book 


Let us send you a free book telling 
about these safest of all modern se- 
curities; showing pictures of the fine 
buildings, presenting detailed figures 
of the value and earnings of the prop- 
erties and all of the many safeguards 
surrounding the Bonds. It will ex- 
plain the unusual value of Columbia 
First Mortgage Bonds and why you 
should buy only such securities as do 
not fluctuate in value. The book tells 
how compounding the interest will 
transform small weekly savings into 
a comfortable fortune. Our conven- 
ient payment plan is explained. You 
should know why New York property 
is such sound security—infinitely bet- 
ter than buildings in small cities de- 
pending on a single crop or industry. 
Send for this free, valuable book be- 
fore you invest a dollar. It may save 
you from a serious mistake and _ will 
surely point the way to financial inde- 
pendence. 





(Send for Circular M-53) 


COLUMBIA 
MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


Columbia Mortgage 
Company Building 


4 East 43rd Street 
NEW YORK 
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i BY MAIL from DR. RICHARD 
Dr. Richarg BURTON. Notsimply some books or 
Burton pamphlets —so called ‘‘lessons’’,—but 

areal course of study and personal instruction and 
correction of your lessons by America’s greatest 
authority on the Short-Story, viz., DR. RICHARD 
BURTON. He offers also a personal Revision and 
Criticism Service toa few Amateurs and Profes- 
sional writers. His students have made thousands 
from their stories—one nearly $100,000.00. Great 
opportunity for teachers with their education, spare 
time, and need of extramoney. A legitimate side 
ine, more money, prestige, advancement. Costs nothing 
to investigate. Write today for FREE Book ‘‘Short Sto: 

Writing’’ and Profit Sharing Plan. LAIRD EXTENSIO 

INSTITUTE, 67 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Maxixe Ladies’ 


Safety Razor 


Ready for the occasion requiring 
an evening gown or bathing suit. 
AVOID DANGEROUS METHODS 
OF REMOVING HAIR, 

Ordinary safety razors are too 
wide for the curves under arms. 
The “‘MAXIxE’”’ is made just for 
this purpose, only inch wide. 
Beautifully gold plated, four 
blades and cake of soap. 


Sent Postpaid on receipt of $1.00, or 
with 15 extra blades $2.00. — 


Dept. O, Overland Mfg. Co., 71 West 23rd St., N.Y. 


SEX OLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 
imparts in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife ShouldHave. 
q 
q 
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” IMustrated. 





" Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
All in one volume, Knowledge a Mother ShouldImpartto Her Daughter. 
$2.25 postp’d. Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

Write for +‘Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 
Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 














50,000 Ideal Duplicators 


in use by teachers. 100 
y om copies from one hand- 
made original. Cost 2c 
for each set. Write 
your dealer for circular 
or THE HEYER DUPLI- 
CATOR COMPANY 
1150 No. Wells St., Chicago 


Book on Destroying Hair 


New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of Woman's 
Medical College, Chicago Coles. of Pharmacy, etc. Tells 
cause and cure of superfluous hair and facial disfigurements. 

on-technical. Send 3 stamps for descriptive matter. 


Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. I. 


BASKETRY MATERIALS 


of Finest Quality. Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, chair- 
cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden 
beads, braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, 
tools, dyes, 65-page Catalogue and Directions, only 15c. 
Louis Stoughton Drake, Inc., 32 Everett St., Allston, Mass. 


PLEASANT WORK--GOOD PAY 


Representatives of PRISCILLA DRESS FABRICS, 
DRY GOODS, HOSIERY, etc., make good money. 
Easy, pleasant work. Full or spare time. Beau- 
tiful samples, instructions furnished. Write today. 
FITZCHARLES DRY GOODS COMPANY, 
$07 Fitzcharles Bidg. TRENTON, N. J. 


TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS THRIFT 


An opportunity for you to have this very successful 
school savings system_in your own schoolroom. 
package containing directions and supplies for a 
room sufficient for from 1 to 2 years now on sale. 
Order to-day or write for free booklet. 

Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass. 


LADIES AN WHERE MAKE MONEY 


Instructions, complete sample and price, 10¢ in silver. 


PARIS ART WORKS, 800, New Haven, Conn. 








































We have placed Phonographs in 
Schools all over the country without a 
cent of expense to Teacher, Patron or 
Pupil. Read our offer on Page Seven. 


AG ENTS BIG PROFITS—85 to $15 daily 

Introducing new style Guar- 
anteed Hosiery--must wear or replaced free--your pay in advance-- 
steady income--repeat orders--experience unnecessary. You write 


- M4 
orders--we deliver and collect, Outfit furnished, all colors and 
grades including silks. 


Mac-O-Chee Mills Co., Desk 2812, Cincinnati, Ohio 


GOOD CASH PRICES. 

WANTED SONG POEMS 3°92 cas Prices. 

for necessary instructions and postage. Noadditional Fee. 
AMERICAN MUSIC HOUSE, 

6242N South Park Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


: $25-$300 

es 
Write Photoplays: 75-3 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 
plete outline Free, Producers League, 334 St. Louis 

















SONG WRITERS 


Have you poems? I have “‘real’’ proposition. 
RAY HIBBELER, D150, 4040 Dickens Ave., CHICAGO. 






















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 40) 
Map Making 

Our product maps (which are made 
by the pupils by enlarging the maps 
in their geographies) when tacked up- 
on the wall, interest the rest of the 
school and also the community, since 
our school is the church house and 
social center. Before church, or at 
social meetings, the men gather around 
the maps for discussion. 
In making our state map, each pupil 
in the fifth grade made his share of 
the counties, enlarging them from the 
geography map. Then we cut them 
out and pasted them together on a 
larger paper as a puzzle is put to- 
gether. Small pictures from the ad- 
vertising sections of magazines and 
fruit catalogues and such products as 
could be gathered in our community 
were pasted on the maps.—FLORENCE 
C. JAMES, Arizona. 


The Phonograph in the School 


After using a phonograph in my 
school for six months, I feel that it is 
indispensable and holds more possibili- 
ties for community and classroom bet- 
terment than anything I know of. 
Our records consist of-band selections, 
several good marches, patriotic songs, 
songs to teach appreciation of music, 
violin solos, and violin with cello and 
piano accompaniments, a health record, 
a —— record, and folk songs. 

am teaching a rural school of 
twenty pupils distributed throughout 
nearly all the grades, and there are 
times when they seem too restless for 
control. Here is where our phono- 
graph has the effect of magic on tired 
bodies and fatigued minds. We first 
open wide the windows and then do the 
exercises given in Walter Camp’s 
Health Record, “The Grind and the 
Grasp.” The children thoroughly en- 
joy these, while “The Value of Exer- 
cise” is not simply a chapter in physiol- 
ogy, it is something real which they 
can understand and appreciate. For 
mere pleasure and recreation, I have 
found that “Berceuse from Jocelyn” 
and Dvorak’s “Humoresque” are loved 
by even the primary people. In the 
same way the pupils look forward with 
eagerness to the penmanship period. A 
record with marked time is needed. I 
find “Beautiful Ohio” splendid. They 
can think their counts, and it is a 
pleasure to watch them write, keeping 
perfect time. 
Possibly some teachers would be in- 
terested in hearing how I secured the 
phonograph. A pie social was one of 
the means by which we raised the nec- 
essary funds. The pies were sold un- 
wrapped to the highest bidder. Coffee 
was served free. For those who did 
not buy pies, there were lunches con- 
sisting of sandwiches, pickles, cake, 
doughnuts, and coffee. From _ this 
social we realized $39.50. On election 
day we served lunches from 9:00 A. 
M. to 9:00 P. M., at 25 cents a plate. 
The proceeds were $17. This sum 


social made a toal of $56.50. Our local 
dealer sold us a very good phonograph 
for $50, and with a fund of $18 left 
from the preceding year we purchased 
sixteen new records.—JULIA SANDO, 
North Dakota. 


Community Work 


I wish to tell other teachers of my 
success with community work in a 
rural district. There were a large 
number of young people in the neigh- 
borhood, and because of the distance 
they were unable to attend any of the 
social gatherings in town. 

After becoming acquainted with as 
many of these young folks as I could, 
I invited them to a party at the school- 
house. While there we organized a lit- 
erary and debating society. Officers 
were elected and a program committee 
was appointed. 

During the winter we had meetings 
every two weeks. Since we wished to 
secure practice in public speaking, we 
made the debate the chief feature of 
each program. We had some very in- 
teresting debates on familiar subjects 





and found we had some very good de- 


added to what we realized from the pie |. 

















Now that diseases 
are traced to the teeth 


Today many serious diseases are traced to neglected teeth. 

One of the ounces of prevention is to keep teeth thoroughly 
clean. For “a clean tooth never decays.” 

In later years your pupils will thank you for teaching them 
to use the right kind of tooth brush. Tell them now of the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. 

The very name— Pro-phy-lac-tic—conveys a suggestion of cleanli- 
ness. And this brush lives up to its name. The bristles are strong and 
white— graduated so that every tooth can be brushed. The curved 
handle assists the brush in fitting the mouth. 

Child’s, youth’s, adult’s—are three sizes of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush. Three textures—hard, medium, soft. It is always sold in the 
yellow box. 

Every Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush is always guaranteed. That means that 
we replace any Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush that you may return to us because 
of unsatisfactory service. 

Send for interesting FREE booklet, “The Care of the Teeth,” 


for your class. Also write for our honor chart, which will help 
you keep a record of your pupils’ progress in the care of their teeth. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., Florence, Mass. 


Sold by all dealers in the United States and Canada 


py at 


Tooth Brush 


‘A Clean Tooth Never Dec 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF... 


ays” 





Mother Goose 




















She INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES of 
Supplementary Readers and Classics 


350 Books (raprérn) at 7 Cents per Copy 


Limp Cloth Covered Edition—I12 Cents per Copy 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 


It is made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 


It contains, in addition to many 


standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared for school use. This is the most extended list of 


this class of books | gene rage and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. 
, with strong attractive covers. 


pages; well printe 


1 Each book has 32 or more 
They include Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, 


Industries, Literature. The grading is necessarily elastic and many titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and 
below as to the one to which they are assigned. This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth 
grades, and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 


Price 7 Cents per Copy >, sirens, paper covers. 


extra. 12 or more copies sent PREPAID at 84 cents per 




















HT The Story of 
|| PETER RABBIT 
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‘TINKLE BELL 
! AND OTHMLRK STORILS 

















Alice's First Adventures 
ta Wonderland 














Eyes and No Eyes 
and y 
The Three Giants { 














F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa (Order from Nearest Point) 


dozen or $7.00 per hundred. ORDER BY NUMBER. 


FIRST YEAR 


55 
57 
*59 


Story of Whittier 
Story of Louisa M. Alcott 


Fables and Myths | — — the Boston Tea 
*6 Fairy Stories of the Moon ‘ 5 
227 Eleven Fables froth dsop *60 Children of the North- 
38 More Fables from Alsop | sgq chuid Lite in the Col- 

*140 Nursery ales 5 sates = (New Amster- 
288 Primer from Fablelan a . . 

*320 Fables and Tales from *65 a 
TE sass "66 Child Life in. the Col- 
“ , onies— irginia 

*1 Little Plant People-I *68 Stories of the Revolu- 
2 Little Plant People~-II tion-I (Ethan Allen 
*30 Story of a Sunbeam and the Green Moun- 

“31 Kitty Mittens and Her tain Boys) ‘ 
a Friends “69 Stories of the Revolu- 

History : tion-II (Around Phil- 
*32 Patriotic Stories adelphia) 

Literature *70 Stories _of the Revolu- 

*104 Mother Goose Reader tion—-III_(Marion, the 

*228 First Term Primer Swamp Fox) 

*230 Rhyme and Jingle Read- | *182 Story_of Franklin 

er for_ Beginners *164 The Little Brown Baby 
*245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and Other Babies 
and Other Stories *165 Gemila, the Child of the 
Desert, and Some of 
SECOND YEAR Her Sisters 
*166 Louise on the Rhine and 


Fables and Myths ; 

*33 The Brave Tin Soldier 
and Other Stories from 
Andersen ’ 

*34 Stories_from_ Grimm 

*36 Little Red Riding Hood 

*37 


Her New Home 


in 
NOTE: Nos. 164, 165, 166 
are the stories from ‘‘Seven Lit- 
as le by Jane Andrews” 


~ 
a4 


Famous Artists—I-—(Land- 
seer and Bonheur) 


87 Jack and the Beanstalk 
*38 Adventures of a Brownie ay ee Goody Two Shoes 
Nature and Industry : 58 Selections from Alice 
*3 _— hs orkers (Animal and Pheebe Cary 
Stories . *67 The Story of Robinson 
*39 Little Wood_ Friends ae 
*40 Wings and Stings *71 Selections from Hiawatha 
*41 Story of Wool (for 3rd, 4th and 5th 
*42 Bird Stories from the Grades) —Longfellow 
" oets . “227 Our Animal Friends and 
History and Biography How to Treat Them 
*43 Story of the Mayflower *288 Poems Worth Knowing— 
*45 Boyhood of Washington Book I—Primary 
*204 Boyhood of Lincoln *821 7 sae of the 
Literature ity Buns 
*72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew | *322 The Wise Frog and 
*152 Child’s Garden of Verses Other Stories 
—Stevenson *328 Stories and 


*206 Picture Study Stories 


*220 Story of the Christ Child 
*262 Four Little Cotton-Tails 


Health 
Rhymes 


FOURTH YEAR 


*968 F “i Cotton-Tails | Nature and Industry 
soe eT TT eee eae | 875 Story of Coal 
*269 Four Little Cotton-Taiis *76 Story of Wheat 


seo 


Story of Cotton 


a é ad 
“270 Four Tittle Cotton-Tails | *134 Conquests of Little Plant 
in Vacation : s People P ¢ 
*290 Fuzz in Japan—A Child- 136 Peeps into Bird Nooks-I 
Life Reader *181 Stories of the Stars 
*300 Four Little Bushy-Tails | *205 Eyes and No Eyes and 
*301 Patriotic Bushy-Tails The Three Giants 
*302 Tinkle Bell and Other History and Biography 


Stories 


Story of Lincoln 


*303 The Rainbow Fairy | *56 Indian Children Tales 
*308 Story of Peter Rabbit *78 Stories of the Backwoods 
*317 More Stories of the Three *79 A_ Little New England 


Bears 
*318 More Stories of the Three 
Pigs 


THIRD YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
*46 


Puss in Boots and Cin- 


Viking 
Story of De Soto 


2 Story of Daniel Boone 


Story of printing 

Story of David Crockett 

Story of Patrick Henry 

American Inventors —I 
(Whitney and Fulton) 


derella *87 American _Inventors—II 
*47 Greek Myths (Morse and Edison) 
*48 Nature Myths *88° American Naval Heroes 


*50 Reynard the Fo: 


(Jones, Perry, Farragut) 


x 
*102 Thumbelina and Dream | *89 Fremont and Kit Carson 
Stories *91 Story of Eugene Field 
*146 Sleeping Beauty and | *178 Story of Lexington and 


Other Stories 


Bunker Hill 


*174 Sun Myths *182 Story of Joan of Arc 

*175 Norse Legends, I *207 Famous Artists—II—(Rey- 

*176 Norse Legends, II. nolds and Murillo) 

*177 Legends of the Rhine- | *243 Tomes Artists — ITI — 
land , (Mille : 

*282 Siegfried, The _ Lorelei, | *248 Makers of European His- 
Other Rhine Legends tory 


#289 The Snow Man, The 
Little Fir-Tree and 
Other _ Stories 

#292 East of the Sun and 
West of the Moon, and 
Other _ Stories 

Nature and Industry 

* € 


0 
Literature 
*90 


Fifteen Selections from 
Longfellow — _ (Village 
Blacksmith, Children’s 
Hour, and others) 

- Myths and Leg- 
en 


8 
Stories from the Old 





49 Buds, Stems and Fruits | *103 
*51 Story of Flax Testament 
*52 Story of Glass *111 Water Babies (Abr.)~ 
*58 Story of a Little Water Kingsley 
Drop i *159 Little Lame Prince 
#133 Aunt Martha’s Corner (Cond. ) —Mulock 
Cupboard—I. _ Story of | *171 Tolmi of the Treetops 
Tea and the Teacup “172 Labu_ the Little Lake 
“135 Little People of the Hills Dweller 
(Dry Air and Dry Soil } *173 Tara of the Tents 
*195 Night Before Christmas 


Plants) 
“137 Aunt Martha’s Corner 
Cupboard—II. Story of 
Sugar, Coffee and Salt 
*188 Aunt Martha’s Corner 
Cupboard—III. Story of 


and Other Christmas 
Poems and Stories 
(Any Grade) 
Alice’s First Adventures 
in Wonderland—Carroll 


Rice, Currants, Honey | *202 Alice’s Further Adven- 
*203 Little Plant People of tures in Wonderland— 
the Waterways Carroll 
History and Biography *256 Bolo the Cave Boy 
*4 Story of Washington *257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller 
*7 Story of Longfellow *291 Voyage to Lilliput i 
*21 Story of the Pilgrims *293 Hansel and Grettel, and 
*44 Famous Early Americans Pretty Goldilocks 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) | *304 Story-Lessons in Every- 


*54 Story of Columbus 





day Manners 





Limp Cloth Covered Edition 


covers, extra strong and durable, at 12 cents per copy, 


The titles indicated by an asterisk (*) in the 
following list are supplied also in limp cloth 


$1.44 per dozen or $12.00 per 


hundred, prepaid. ORDER BY NUMBER, specifying limp cloth binding. 


*312 Legends from Many 


ands 
*314 The Enchanted Bugle 
and Other Stories 


FIFTH YEAR 


t Sugar 
*96 What We Drink (Tea, 
Coffee and Cocoa) 
“139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
*240 Story of King Corn 
*263 The Sky Family 
*280 Making of the World 
*281 Builders of the World 
*283 Stories of Time 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the 
Northwest 
*80 Story of the Cabots 
“97 Stories of the Norsemen 
*98 Story of Nathan Hale 
*99 Story of Jefferson 
100 Story of Bryant 
*101 Story of Robert E. Lee 
*105 Story of Canada 
*196 Story of Mexico , 
*107 Story of Robert Louis 
Stevenson 
110 Story of Hawthorne 
12 Biographical Stories— 
Hawthorne 
1 Story of Grant 
4 Story of Steam 
Story of McKinley 
Story of Dickens 
Story of the Flag 
5 Story of First Crusade 
0 Story of Father Hennepjn 
191 Story of La Salle 
*217 Story of Florence Night- 


ingale 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper 


*** 


4 
7 
9 


** 


eee il an 
CWO 


*115 Great European (Cities— 
Rome and Berlin) 
*168 Great European Cities— 
III (St. Petersburg and 
Constantinople) 
*246 What I Saw in Japan— 
Tiffis 
*247 The Chinese and Their 
Country 
*285 Story of Panama and 
the Canal 
*324 A Visit to Brazil 
“3265 A Visit to Hawaii 
Agriculture 
*271 Simple Lessons in Ani- 
* mal Husbandry—Book 
I, (Horses and Cattle) 
*272 Simple Lessons in Ani- 
ma Husbandry—Book 
. Il. (Sheep and Swine) 
History and Biography 
*73 Four Great Musicians 
“74 Four More Great Mu- 


8. 
*116 Old Bagiieh Heroes (Al- 


*160 Heroes of the Revloution 
*163 Stories of Courage 

7 Lives of Webster and 
7 


lay 
Story of Napoleon 
Stories of Heroism 
Story of Lafayette 
Story of Roger Williams 
Lewis and Clark Expe- 


on 
4 Story of William Tell 
253 Story of the Aeroplane 
6 Story of Belgium 
7 Story of Wheels 
6 Story _of Slavery—Booker 

T. Washington 

0 Story of Frances Willard 
*326 en Harding 





Double Numbers 
64 or more pages. each 


Price: Paper Covers, 12c; 
Limp Cloth Covers, 18c. 


*401 Adventures of Pinoc- 
chio—Collodi— (4th gr.) 


Insects (6th grade) 
*404 The Nurnberg Stove 
—la Ramee (5th gr.) 
*405 Story of Roosevelt 
(6th grade) 











*219 Little Stories of Dis- 
covery 
232 Story of Shakespeare 
*265 Four_ Little Discoverers 
in Panama 
274 Stories from _Grandfa- 
ther’s Chair—Hawthorne 
*275 When Plymouth Colony 
Was Young 
*287 Life in Colonia] Days 
Literature 
*8 King of the Golden River 
—Ruskin 
*9 The Golden Touch—Haw- 
thorne 
*61 Story of Sindbad the 


ailor 

*108 History in Verse (Sheri- 
dan’s_ Ride, Independ- 
ence Bell, etc.) 

*1138 Little Daffydowndilly 
and Other Stories— 
Hawthorne 

*180 Story of Aladdin and of 


aba 
*183 A Dog of Flanders—De 


a mee 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Sel. 
*199 Jackanapes eine 
*200 The Child of Urbino— 
De la Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard — Se- 
lections : 
*212 Stories of Robin Hood 
*234 Poems Worth Knowing— 
Book _II-—Intermediate 
*244 What Happened at the 
Zoo, and Other Stories 
*250 At the Back of the 
North Wind, Selection 
from—Macdonald 
*255 Chinese Fables and Sto- 


ries 
*809 Moni the Goat Boy 
*313 In Nature’s Fairylan 


SIXTH YEAR 


Nature and Industry 
*109 Gifts of the. Forest 
Rubber, Cinchona, 
esins, etc.) 
249 Flowers and Birds of 


llinois 

*298 Story of Leather 

*299 Story of Lron 

Geograp 

*114 Great European_ Cities— 
I (London and Paris) 
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Literature 

*10 Snow_Image—Hawthorne 

1 Rip Van Winkle-Irving 

2 Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low—Irving 

2 Rab and His Friends 

4 Three Golden Apples— 
Hawthorne 

*25 The Miraculous Pitcher 

~Hawthorne 
*26 The Minotaur—Haw- 


thorne 

*118 A Tale of the White 
Hills and Other Stories 
~—Hawthorne 

*119 Bryant’s Thanatopsis, 
and Other Poems 

*120 Ten Selections from 
Longfellow—(Paul _ Re- 
vere’ Ride, The Skel- 
eton in Armor, etc.) 

*121 Selections from Holmes 
The Wonderful One 
oss Shay, Old Iron- 
sides, and Others) 

*122 The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin—Browning 

161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 

Higginbotham’s Catas- 

Snowflakes — 





_ 


162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 

*211 The Golden leece- 
Hawthorne 

*222 Kingsiey’s Greek Heroes— 
. (Story of Perseus) 

*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes— 
II. (Story of Theseus) 

*225 Tennyson's Poems—Sel. 

*226 A Child’s Dream of a 
Star, and Other Stories 


—Dickens 
229 Responsive Bible Read- 


ings 
*258 Pilgrim’s Progress (Abr.) 
*264 Story of Don Quixote 

*277 Thrift Stories—Benjamin 


ers 
*284 Story of Little Nell 
(Cond. from Dickens) 
*294 Te on pha Teeth— 


awthorne . 
*295 The Gentle Boy—Haw- 
thorne 


SEVENTH YEAR 


Literature 

*13 The Courtship of Miles 
Standish—Longfellow 

*14 Evangeline—Longfellow 

*15 Snowbound—Whittier 





*20 


123 


124 
125 
*147 
“149 


*192 
*193 


196 
213 
"214 


The Great Stone Face, 
Rill from the Town 
Pump—Hawthorne 

Selections from Words- 
worth (Qde on Immor- 


an eats 

The Merchant of Venice— 
Selections—Shakespeare 

Story of King Arthur, 
as told by Tennyson 

The Man_ Without a 
omni male , 

Story of Jean Valjean 
Selections from _ the 
Sketch Book—Irving 

The Gray Champion— 
Hawthorne 

Poems of Thomas Moore 
—Selected 

More Selections from the 
Sketch Book—Irving 


*216 Lamb’s Tales from Shakes- 


*231 
*235 
*238 
*239 
*241 
*242 
*251 
*252 


*254 8 


*259 
*260 
*261 
*296 
*297 


Natur 


*278 
*279 


peare— Part I— (Tem- 
est, Merchant of Ven- 
ce, Macbeth) | 

The Oregon Trail (Con- 
densed from Parkman) 

Poems Worth Knowing 
-Book III-—Grammar 

Lamb’s Adventures of 


art I 
Lamb’s Adventures of 
Ulysses—Part II 
Story of the Iliad (Con- 
densed) —Church ss 
Story of the Mneid 
(Condensed) —Church 
Story of Language and 
Literature 
Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 


‘ 


The Last of the Mohicans 
(Cond. from Cooper) 
Oliver Twist (Con- 
densed from Dickens) 
Selected Tales of a Way- 
side Inn—Longfellow | 

Uncle Tom’s Cab 
(Cond, from Stowe) 
Story of David Copperfield 
(Cond. from Dickens) 
The Chariot Race—Wal- 


lace 

Story of Jerusalem 

Story of Armenia 

Lamb’s Tales from 
Shakespeare — Part II - 
(Hamlet, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream) 

e 

Mars and Its Mysteries 

The True Story of the 
Man in the Moon 


EIGHTH YEAR 


*17 
*18 


*19 
*23 


*126 Ri 


*127 
*128 


*129 J 


130 
13 
*142 
*143 


_ 


*221 
*236 
23 


~ 


*276 
*305 


*306 H 


Enoch Arden—Tennyson 
Vision of Sir Launfal— 


we urns 
Cotter’s Saturday Night— 
The Deserted Village— 
Goldsmith 

me of the Ancient 
Mariner—Coleridge 
Gray’s Elegy and Other 


‘oems 
Speeches of Lincoln 
ulius Cesar—Selections 


seare 
Henry the VIII-Selec- 
tions—Shakespeare 
Macbeth — Selections ~ 
Shakespeare 
Scott's Lady of the Lake 
—Canto I 


Building of the Ship 

and Other Poems— 

Longfellow 

Horatius, ys The Ar- 
a 


a 

Bunker Hill Address— 
Selections from_ Adams 
and Jefferson Oration— 
Webster 
The Gold Bug—Poe 
Prisoner of Chillon and 
Other _Poems—Byron 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake 
—Canto II 
Rheecus and Other Po- 
ems—Lowell 
Edgar Allan Poe—Biog- 
raphy and Sel. Poems 
Washington’s Farewell 
Addresses and _ First 
Inaugural 
Abram Joseph Ryan—Bi- 
ography and Sel. Poems 
a . Hayne—Biogra- 
phy and Selected Poems 
Life of Samuel Johnson 
—Macaulay 
Sir Roger de Coverley 
Papers—Addison 
Poems Worth Knowing— 
Book IV—Advanced 
Lay of the Last Minstrel 
Introduction and Can- 
to I—Scott 
Landing of the Pilgrims 
(Oration) —-Webster 
Wee Willie Winkie— 
Kipling 
owe’s Masquerade— 
Hawthorne 3 


for All Grades 
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In The Gloaming 
fulg Lang Syne 

n 
Old Black yoo 
Love’s Old Sweet Song. 
Kathleen Mavourneen, 
Comin’ Through the Rye 
My la Rentocky Home Home 


me 
be ial Ti rminie 

Nearer My God To Thee 
anise Laurie 


Last Ros Rose « of Sree Summer 


All 
} Figs Doutite- Thee 
Size1Oinch Records 


Here are the songs that ive, ballads old—the favorites you 
remember as my Ly yo 1 live, ballads thet touch every heart. 
Just the music that should be in EVERY HOME. Eight full 
size double face nas pang tm Ste ae ha roche a sol aa 
ity guaranteed equal to highest priced for only 
$2.98. Can be played on any phonograph. 


Send No Money. 


Don’t send a Penny now, 
arrival, y back at an Absolutely 7. graven 
more than pleased. Write postal or lette 


National Music Lovers, Inc., Dept 132, 354 Fourth Av. NewYork 





ene records in 
hone, for 10 days. If n ode: 
lighted the etal gp postage oh 
tman only 8 plus ge 
ranteed if you are not 





You've heard your 

neighbor praise the Path- 

finder, the wonderful illustrated 

. news and story paper published at 

Washington for people everywhere. This 

paper is the Ford of the publishing world; has 

halt a a : million subscribers. Chuck full ofjust the kind of reading 
you want. Unequaled digest of the world’s news. estion 

answers your questions. Stunts for children; real fun for all. Excit- 

ing serial story starts soon. Send 15 cents (coin or stamps) today 

for this big LFS aper 13 weeks. You will be more than pleased 

PATHFINDER » 652 Langdon Sta., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Free to Writers! 


WONDERFUL BOOK—tead about it! 

Tells how easily Stories and Playsarecon- 
ceived, written, perfected, sold. How many 
who don’t DREAM they can write, suddenly 
find it out. How the Scenario Kings and the 
Story Queens live and work. How bright men 
and women, without any special experience, 
4 learn to their own amazement that their sim- 
plest Ideas may furnish brilliant plots forPlays 
and Stories. How one’s own Imagination may 

wide an endless gold-mine of Ideas that 
Fring Happy Success and Handsome Cash 
Royalties. How new writers get their names 
into print. How to tell if you ARE a writer. 
How to develop your “story fancy,”” weave 
Clever word-pictures and unique, thrilling, 
realistic plots. How your friends may be your worst judges. How 
to avoid Riscouragement and the pitfalls of Failure. How to Win! 
This surprising book is absolutely free. No —_ oe her 
tion. Your copy is waiting for you. Write for 


AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept.316 AUBURN, | N W YORK 








The Snort Cur | 
to SUCCESSFUL 
VriITING 
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EASY fascinating in-door spare-time work, 
coloring and selling our line of Greeting 
Cards and Folders. 1923 Easter Line now 
. Write nov for illus. 
* hand coloring made 
easy. Fullinstructions how to color, 
how tosell. 20,000 customers, some 
from $50 to $80 monthly. Or 
send $1 for Trial Box containing as- 
= sample cards, instruction 
book, brush and colors, Sells for 
$3. 00 to $4.00 when colored. 


Little Art Shop, 612 F St., Wash., D.C. 


Send for thisBook FREE 


KANSAS INDUSTRIAL COURT 
DEBATERS ATTENTION 


Get “The Danger of the Kansas Industrial Court 
to Business and Labor.” The only book published 
opposing the Kansas Industrial Court plan. Used 
by schools and universities everywhere in debates. 
Pamphlet form postpaid only 25 cts coin or stamps. 


A. J. Ewing, Union Station, Wichita, Kans. 


STEEL PLATE Imitation WEDDING 


| INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00 ; 25 
' for $3.75. Printed in either engraver’ s script or 
| text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
| 100 for $1 25; 50 tor $1.00. Serd for free samples. 


| Write your copy plainly and mail to us with P.O, order to cover 
| cost our order filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 


| F-A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 


























Silk Flags of all sizes mounted on 
Ebony Finished Staffs with Gilt Spear 
Heads for Interior Decoration. You 
can get them FREE! Read Page 7. 
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baters in our midst. The schoolhouse 
was crowded at each meeting of our 
society. 

During the winter we gave two home 
talent plays. .The proceeds of the two 
performances amounted to $183. This 
was donated to the local Red Cross or- 
ganization. At another time we had 
stereopticon pictures, the slides being 
brought to us by an instructor from 
the County Agricultural College. On 
still another occasion we had two la- 
dies address us on the history of the 
suffrage and prohibition movements. 

have been asked to return to this 
same school for another term and to 
carry on the same work. This year we 
intend to send for one of the state 
traveling libraries, to have more speak- 
ers on our programs, and to use more 
difficult subjects for our debates. 

My regular school work did not 
suffer from neglect and people of the 
neighborhood were vitally interested in 
the school. The children tried to have 
new work on exhibit every time we ex- 
pected a crowd at the schoolhouse, and 
I never before had so many visitors in 
the schoolroom. I have come to see 
that this community work is very much 
a part of the school work.—EDNA G. 
KOHNEN, North Dakota. 


Simple School Curtains 


The most attractive schoolroom cur- 
tains I have ever had were made from 
white cheesecloth by third grade pupils. 
The cloth was twenty-seven inches 
wide, so we cut two pieces twenty- 
seven by nineteen inches for each win- 
dow. or hems, we allowed one-half 
inch on each end, pasted instead of 
sewed. Along the lower hem and two 
selvage edges was pasted a design 
made from parquetry. Our design was 
a round orange circle and a green half 
circle placed at half angles to each 
other. To keep the edges from curling, 
the inside and outside were made alike. 
This also added to the attractiveness of 
their appearance, from the outside of 
the building. When the curtains are 
soiled, a little water will soak off the 
design. Launder carefully and they 
will be ready for a new design. My 
pupils did this as busy work after I 
had first made them a model.—Mrs. G 
T. BARNES, Utah. 


Some Interesting Games 


Here are some games that my first 
grade pupils enjoy playing during 
their rest period when it is too cold 
for them to go outdoors. They like 
best, games that are full of action or 
in which guessing is used. 

One we call “The Hearing Game.” 
We play this during the forenoon rest 
period. One of the children comes to 
the front of the room, turns his back 
toward the class, and covers his eyes. 
Then I point to some child, who says: 
“Good morning, William,” and William 
says: “Good morning, Helen.” This 
continues with other children until 
William makes a mistake. Then the 
one who called his name last is the 
next leader. After the children be- 
come accustomed to the game, one of 
them can point out those who are to 
say “Good morning” to the leader, 

Another game is called “Statues.” 
One child, chosen as the leader, stands 
near the front of the room, while the 
others are moving about in the rear of 
the room. Standing with his back to- 
ward the others the leader counts to 
ten, quickly turning at the same time, 
and noticing whether any of the child- 
ren are moving. If so, then that one 
must be leader, or if a large number 
are playing, those caught moving must 
go to their seats. Then the leader 
continues until all possible are out of 
the game. 

“Fly away” is also a favorite. The 
leader comes to the front of the room 
and raising his arms with a flying 
motion says: “Robins fly; bats fly; 
etc.” The others must imitate this 
motion instantly. Suddenly the lead- 
er says, “Cats fly,” and from time to 
time makes impossible statements of 
this kind, accompanied by the flying 
motion. "Any child caught imitating 
the movements at these catch points is 
put out of the game. The play con- 
tinues until all are caught or until 
only one is left. 

(Continued on page 91) 
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So Pandora 


opened the Box 


Awp OUT of it flew all of the 
pains and sorrows that have 
afflicted mankind ever since. 
She slammed down the lid and 
heard inside the box a tiny 
voice... 

You know the story ; but do 
your children know it? Are 
they reading the great classic 
stories which you read as a 
child? Or do the movies and 
the Sunday comics furnish 
their mental food? 


Do they know the story of 


Joan of Arc? Do the names 
Ulysses, Helen of Troy, Sind- 
bad, Hercules, or Don Quix- 
ote mean anything to them? 


One year from today they can have 
a real grasp of the great literature 
of the ages; that literature has been 
gathered together and edited in ten 
volumes as 


The Young Folk’s 
Shelf of Books 


Introduction by Dr. Eliot 
Reading Guide by President Neilson 
of Smith College 
If you have children under sixteen 
years of age, you owe it to yourself 
and to them to know something about 
this remarkable new development in 
home education. A free booklet has 
been prepared which tells the whole 

story. 
The Young Folks’ Shelf of Books 
grew out of the success of Dr. Eliot’s 














“Here,"’says Dr.Eliot, 
“are the realelements 
which should enter 
into the education of 
every English-speak 

ing child.” Send for 
the free book describ 
ing this great chil 

dren's library. 











famous Five-Foot Shelf of Books. No 
sooner had the Five-Foot Shelf ap- 
peared than parents all over the 
country wrote: “Why can’t someone 
do for children what Dr. Eliot has 
done for adults? Gather together all 
that is best in children’s literature, 
from the days of ancient Greece 
straight down to the present, and give 
it to us in one set of books. 

“Free us from foolish 
animal books and the depraving Sun- 
day comics.” 

The Young Folks’ Shelf of Books 
is an answer to that urgent demand. 
It is made up of the immortal things 
upon which young imaginations have 
been nourished for years. 


bondage to 


Inits pages your boy and girl meet the 
great figures of history; here they learn 
courage from the courageous, truth from 
the truthful, and heroism from the heroic. 

Accept this opportunity to know more 
about these books that can mean so much 
to your children Merely fill in the coupon 


and mail it and you will receive the inter- 





esting book that 
describes the set 
in detail and tells 
how it may be 
yours on easy pay- 
ments. Every 
reader of this page 
is invited to have 
a copy. 


Ce 
cSuniop 


CZasseef 


P. F. Collier & Son Company 
416 West Thirteenth Street | 
New York City 
Send me, without obligating me in any | 
way, the free book which describes in detail 
The Young Folks’ Shelf of Books. ] 
Pe teintniiniaenitginasns | 
Address ! 


ie dieiieianin cain: sew. | 
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Make Your Savings 


Income-Producing 


Put them where they will 
be absolutely safe and at the 
same time work for you. 


You can accomplish both of 
these results by investing in 
the Collateral Trust Notes of 
the Southern Mortgage Com- 
pany. 

They are: 

Safe—secured by first mortgages 
on real estate valued at $230.00 for 
each $100.00note. Paymentof prin- 
cipal and interest guaranteed by the 
Mortgage and Securities Co, 

Profitable— 612 per cent interest 
semi-annually. 

Easy to buy—issued in denomina- 
tions of $50.00, $100.00, and $500.00. 
Our record of eighteen years’ ser- 
vice to investors, including some of 
the largest insurance companies, is 
back of this investment, 

Allow us to furnish detailed 
description without obliga- 
tion on your part. Ask for 
Circular No, 455-P. 


MORTGAGE & SECURITIES Co. 


Capital and Surplus over One Million. 


Canal and Camp Sts. 
New Orleans, La. 


Eighteenth Year—Never a Lossto a Client, 














The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4}¢x7, $1. 
Note size 64x10, $2. Lettersize 
10x124¢, $3.50. Full directions, 
Also sen 





Offer to Teachers. Satisfaction or 
Money Back, and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 
W, FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 


A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 





? 


28 
4 
i] 
; 
143 
eB: 
7% 





Per . 
$ ]:75 “9 wey 


With Disappearing 715 

Glass Doors $ Per Section 
On Approval ~Direct to User 
6 
17 GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 

SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 aS 

Made for and universally used in the finesthomes and 
offices throughout the country, Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractiveappearance. Styleshown above isbeautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK. Price complete as shown 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors. (Sections. dust-proof) $12.75. Price for same 
combination, without doors, $9.75. Other styles in 
different grades and finishes at correspondingly low 


prices, Shipped direct from factory ON AP- 
PROVAL at a considerable saving TO YOU. 











wt 9 me No,24 
eC. J. Lund strom Mfg. Soy, Little Falls, N. ¥. 
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Cheer Up Corner 


Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 


TO-DAY 
Build a little fence of trust 
Around to-day; 
Fill the space with loving deeds 
And therein stay; 
Look not through the sheltering 
Bars upon to-morrow; 
God will help thee bear what comes 
Of joy or sorrow. 
M. F. Butts. 


BE HAPPY TO-DAY 


Do not dwell in the future, 
Do not dream of the past, 
But live now, in the present, 
Trusting the present will last. 


To-day is your day to be happy, 
To-morrow may never come; 
Then drink of life’s joys sweetest, 

Of the future let lips be dumb. 


The castles you’re building may tumble, 
The love that you trust may wane; 
Then keep in the present, living, 
And live not to-day in vain. 


’Tis hard not to trust to-morrow, 
Or another day that may dawn; 

*Tis hard to look back with sorrow 
On the yesterdays that have gone. 


But such is life’s great lesson, 
Or at least I’ve found it so, 
And the only way is keep trying 
To “make good” each day as you go. 
Selected. 


LIVING BY THE DAY 


Life does not come to us in lifetimes; 
it only comes a day at a time. Even 
to-morrow is never ours until it becomes 
to-day, and we have nothing whatever 
to do with it but to pass down to it a 
fair and good inheritance in to-day’s 
work well done and to-day’s life well 
lived. 

It is a blessed secret, this living by 
the day. Anyone can carry his burden, 
however heavy, till nightfall. Anyone 
can do his work, however hard, for 
one day. Anyone can live sweetly, 
quietly, patiently, lovingly, and purely 
till the sun goes down. And this is all 
life means to us—just one little day. 
Do to-day’s duty, fight to-day’s tempta- 
tion, and do not weaken and distract 
yourself by looking forward to things 
you cannot see, and could not under- 
stand if you saw them. 

God gives us nights to shut down the 
curtain of darkness on our little days. 
We cannot see beyond. Short horizons 
make life easier, and give us one of 
the blessed secrets of brave, true, holy 
living.—T. R. Miller, D. D. 


NUGGETS 
Thinking is the talking of the soul 
with itself.—Plato. 

Great men are they who see that 
spiritual is stronger than any material 
force; that thoughts rule the world. 
—Emerson. 


High, healthful, pure thinking can 
be encouraged, promoted and strength- 
ened. Its current can be turned upon 
grand ideals until it forms a habit and 
wears a channel.—Wood. 

To inaugurate pure and lofty think- 
ing may at first seem difficult, even 
almost mechanical, but perseverance 
will at length render it easy, then 
pleasant and finally delightful. Wood. 


She said earnestly, “Looking back 
over my girlhood I know that there is 
a fatal defect in the training of our 
girls: our words, our actions receive 
attention, we are given instructions in 
every point but in our thinking. 

“T did not have even a conception of 
entertaining myself by my own 
thoughts; I wanted all the time to be 
amused by somebody outside of myself. 
“IT drill myself into meditating on 
pleasant subjects just as I would drill 
my tongue if in company to make 
pleasant speeches. 

“The pleasantest things in the world 
are pleasant thoughts, the great art in 
life is to have as many of them as 





possible.” —Selected. 


February 1923 





EDUCATIONAL HAND-WORK MATERIAL 





Instructor Poster Patterns--Books I and II 


Each Book Contains Thirty Large Sized Patterns Including 
Twenty Mother Goose. No Patterns Duplicated in the Two Books 


The making of posters possesses great 
educational value and is always a source 
of enjoyment to children. Most teachers 
are familiar with the very attractive pat- 
terns by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, which 
have appeared regularly in Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans and which have 
become one of the most popular features 
of the magazine. To supply the large de- 
mand for additional copies of these pat- 
terns we have published them in two 
books under the title of the Instructor 
Poster Patterns. Each book contains 30 
large sized patterns including 20 Mother 
Goose and all depicting characters fa- 
miliar to every child. The following are 
the patterns contained in each book: 

BOOK I—The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen's 
Family, Bobby’s Puppies, John and His 
Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, Polly and the 














60c per copy, postpaid 
Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work, Contrary 


Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffet, The Queen of 
Hearts, Polly Put the Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, 
Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly 
Flinders, Wee, Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, 
Higgledy, Piggledy, Old Mother Goose, To Market, To Market, Peter, 
Peter, Pumpkin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. 

BOOK II—Peter Pan, The Three Bears, Children and Turkeys, 
Chinese Poster, Boy and Dogs, Hiawatha Poster, Blowing Bubbles, 
Chicken Little, Swiss Poster, Chestnutting, I Had a Little Pony, 
Dickery, Dickery, Dock, Lucy Locket, Humpty Dumpty, Hot Cross 
Buns, Willy Boy, Three Wise Men, To Market, Diddle, Diddle, 
Dumpling, Goosie, Goosie, Gander, Cock-o-doodle-doo, Pease Por- 
ridge Hot, Little Tommy Tittlemouse, Little Jumping Joan, Hey 
Diddle Diddle, A Dillar, A Dollar, Little Betty Blue, Knave of 
Hearts, Old Woman, Little Nancy Etticoat. 

There is a suggestive grouping, shown by a small sketch, with 
many of the patterns. Each book contains a poster printed in full 
size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the patterns. 


Price, Each Book in Heavy Paper Covers, 60 Cents, Postpaid. 
Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $2.50. 
See Other Combination Offers on Page 2. 























Instructor Jointed Toys--Books I and II 


Fascinating Seat Work Material for the Younger Pupils Combining 
Coloring, Cutting and Construction Work 


Twenty-two Large Sized Patterns with Full Directions in Each Book 


There is no form of seat work that is more interesting, 
enjoyable and instructive to pupils in the lower grades 
than the making of jointed toys. Miss Bess Bruce Cleave- 
land, ‘whose drawings of animals, Mother Goose char- 
acters, etc., are so familiar to teachers, has prepared 
for us a series of forty-four jointed toy patterns which 
we have published in two books under the title of the 
Instructor Jointed Toys. Each pattern is 9x12 inches 
in size and is accompanied by directions for making and 
an illustration of the completed figure. The titles of the 
twenty-two patterns in each book are as follows: 

BOOK I—Animals, Birds, etc: Clown and Donkey, 
Cat, Hound, Pig, Teddy Bear, Parrot, Billy Goat Gruff, 
Rooster, Easter Rabbit, Ducky Daddles, Elephant, Pony, 
Squirrel, Turkey, Santa Claus, Polar Bear, Tiger, Zebra, 
Alice and Her Dog, Swan, Clown and Goose, Mary and 
Her Lamb. 

BOOK II—Seesaw Jointed Toys: Teddy Bear, Two 
Jolly Pigs, Christmas Rocking Horse, Dogs, Cats, Peter 
Rabbit, Two Roosters, Elephants, Jolly Clown and His 
Donkey; Mother Goose Jointed Toys: Old Mother Goose 
and Her Gander, Wee Willie Winkie, Tom the Piper's 
Son, Tommy Tucker, Baby Bunting, Queen of Hearts, 
Simple Simon, Humpty Dumpty, Daffy-down-dilly, Boy 
Blue, I Love Little Pussy, Polly Put the Kettle On, Sing a Song of Six-pence, 


Price, Each Book in Heavy Paper Covers, 60 cents, Postpaid. 
Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $2.50. 
See Other Combination Offers on Page 2. 





Jointed Tiger Toy 




















Little Citizens a Their Flags 


Contains Outline Drawings of Boys and Girls of Eighteen 
Nationalities and Their Flags with Directions for Coloring 


The primary purpose of this book is to teach children in- 
teresting and valuable things that they should know about 
other countries. The flags of sixteen countries are re- 
produced in their true colors with large pattern or outline 
flags to be colored by the pupils to match the originals. 
By the time these outline flags have been colored the child 
has learned to distinguish the flags of the different nations 
in a way never to be forgotten. The book also contains 
eighteen full page drawings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland of 
boys and girls of the various nationalities, dressed in their 
native costumes. These drawings are also in outline and 
full directions for coloring them are given. 


“Little Citizens and Their Flags” has been prepared 
under the direction of Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bemis who is 
well known as one of the editors of Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans. Mrs. Bemis tells how to play five delight- 
ful games with the material contained in the book. In 
addition to furnishing fascinating playtime material, these 
games teach geography in a way that leaves a lasting im- 
pression on the minds of the children. 

“Little Citizens and Their Flags” contains 76 large 
pages, is printed on an excellent grade of paper and bound 
in strong heavy paper covers. 


Price 60 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid. 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year (new or 
renewal) $2.50. See Other Combination Offers on Page 2. 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa (Order from Nearest Point) 
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If WorriesoftheClassRoom 


have brought on nervous exhaustion, 
igestive disorders and that tired feel- 
ing, keep a bottle of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 





m your desk. A teaspoonful sp 2 glass of water 
isbotn etre aio and immediately beneficial. 


form to repair the waste which the nervous sys- 
tem has suffered. A splendid non-alcoholic tonic. 


Sold by Druggists. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 

















| VISUAL EDUCATION 

















Pictures from Old School Books 


Progressive Educators Read 


The mark of the progressive educator Is his 
diligent reading of the best publications in the 
educational field. In fact, it is iimossible for 
a teacher to keep in close touch with current 
developments and ever-changing methods ex- 
cept through the medium of such magazines. 


VISUAL EDUCATION will keep you posted 
on visual methods, on current visual materials, 
on the work that is being done in those schools 
which have already adopted educational filns 
as a standard teaching medium and, through 
experiment and test, are developing a modus, 


And school films constitute only one of the 
“visual teaching tools’ treated in its inter- 
esting pages. 


In each leone you wilt one 4, thought-pro- 
voking editorial by Prof. Bagley, of 
Columbia Univeraicy, Buy BR. carries, 
in addition to the feature articles, such help- 
ful and informing departments as these: 


“Keeping Abreast of = Screen” (edited 
for teachers, parents and pupils), ‘Visual Ac- 
tivities the World Over,” EVocational Depart- 
mente Te as ts Queries and_ Answers’”’ 
(edited by R. Moulton), “Farmers and 
Films,” Mae ty ‘sign - . Guestion- -Mark,’’ 
“The Films in Review,’ “The Film 
Field.” The last- cecal he presents, 
every month, a_ two-page list of motion pic- 
tases for non-theatrical use, classified as to 

p= aol with the content of each film briefly 


Send a dollar for a year’s subscription or 
ask for a sample copy. 


VISUAL EDUCATION 
800 West Washington Blvd., Chicago, Il. 








Visual Education N.1.2-23 
800 West Washington Bivd. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please enter my subscription for the com- 
ing year, for which I am enclosing a dollar. 


Name ....+ dcobee ccc vocvecvece eevee 
ey eae rie ir eho ee o o1eTMe 
CRF. nc ccncnecrevese State... ..cceccees oe 
Position ...cccsccceseces oceece eoccece 
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Lessons in Practical Arithmetic 
(Continued from page 60) 


With the teacher’s help given in the 
manner indicated above the following 
problems should be stated:— 


Comparison. How many cubic yards 
“ a in a room 8 yd. by 10 yd. by 
y 

Find the volume of a coal bin if the 
floor contains 120 sq. ft., and the height 
is 8 ft. 

A car 36 ft. long and 8% ft. wide is 
loaded with wheat to a depth of 5 ft. 
Allowing 0.8 bu. to the cubic foot, how 
many bushels does the car contain? 

How much will the excavation for a 
cellar 30 ft. by 40 ft., and 6 ft. deep 
cost at 40c per cu. yd? 


Generalization. Compare the above 
problems. State the process used. 
Make a statement of the way in which 
the volume of a rectangular prism may 
be found. Compare your statement 
with others given by members of your 
class. Which is the best? Compare it 
with the rule given in your textbook. 
Show why it is more suitable for mem- 
orizing than your own. (Stone-Millis 
Advanced Arithmetic, p. 155.) 

The volume of a rectangular prism 
may be found by finding the product 
of the number of units in the area of 
the base by the number in the height or 
altitude. (Stone-Millis) 

Assignment. Many problems from 
various textbooks. 


LESSON VII 
TRIANGULAR PRISMS 


Teacher’s Aim. To lead pupils to 
discover the way to find the volume of 
a triangular prism. 

Pupils’ Motive. A trough, with both 
ends shaped like a triangle, was filled 
with water. One extremely cold night 
the water froze, forming a cake of ice 
shaped like a triangular prism. How 
shall we proceed to find the volume of 
such a prism? 


Preparation. Define the terms prism, 
rectangular prism, triangle, etc. Re- 
call the rule worked out by the class in 
finding the area of the surface of a tri- 
angle. How does a triangular prism 
differ from a triangle? How does it 
differ from a rectangular prism? 


Development. The base of the trian- 
gular prism mentioned in the problem 
at the beginning of this lesson was in 
the shape of a right triangle 3 ft. by 4 
ft. and the altitude was 5 ft. How does 
the shape of the base compare with 
that of a rectangle? Do you think that 
the relation of the volume of a trian- 
gular prism would be the same as that 
of the surface of a triangle to the sur- 
face of a rectangle? (Illustrate this 
with models if possible.) How would 
you find the volume of a rectangular 
prism having the same dimensions? 
Then what part of the volume of the 
rectangular prism would represent the 
volume of the triangular prism? Can 
any member of the class discover an- 
other way of finding the volume of a 
triangular prism? 

Show that the volume of the prism 
might be conceived of as being made 
up of a number of layers of cubic feet. 
How many cubes, each 1 cu, ft. in vol- 
ume, would it take to cover the base of 
this triangular prism? How many lay- 
ers of such cubes could be placed one 
above another in this prism? Then 
state this second method of finding the 
volume of a triangular prism. 
Comparison. 

1. Find the volume of a triangular 
prism when the area of the base is 60 
sq. in. and the altitude 20 in. 

2. Find the volume of a triangular 
prism whose base is a right triangle 3 
ft. by 3 ft. and whose altitude is 10 ft. 
3. Find the volume of a triangular 
prism when the area of the base is 210 
sq. in. and the altitude 15 in. 

By comparing the methods used in 
working out the above problems evolve 
a statement of the way in which the 
volume of any triangular prism may be 
found. 

Generalization. Compare your final 
statement with the rule given in your 
textbook. Which one should you mem- 
orize? 





































Travel Electrically 
tothe Pacific Northwest 


The World’s Longest Electrified Railroad takes you over four moun- 
tain ranges to the Puget Sound Country—Gateway to the Orient. 


Mighty locomotives using “‘White Coal’ for power, give you the 


smoothest ride on wheels through the most rugged country. For 
649 miles you enjoy scenery without soot. The route is an endless 
chain of wonders—picturesque rivers, graceful waterfalls, stupen- 
dous mountains, mysterious canyons. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is the shortest route and the only 
line operating over its own rails between the Great Lakes and the 
Pacific Northwest. 


This railway also has the distinction of being the only line owning 
all of its equipment, including sleeping cars—which means that every 
attendant is directly responsible to the company for the comfort of 
its passengers. 


"The famous OLYMPIAN provides daily service over this route. 


Before you plan your vacation write for 
descriptive booklets and full information 


GEO. B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent 
1300 Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, III. 


Chicago 
Milwaukee St Paul 


Railway 


TO PUCET SOUND-— ELECTRIFIED 


























(Continued on page 90) 












































TEACHERS—SEND TODAY FOR THIS 


New Educational Chart 


oe ) "Te 


UCATIONAL EXHIBIT 
: Sent BISCUR 














Size of chart—22 2936 x 24 in. Illustrated in ten colors, showing 
the entire process of manufacturing Shredded Wheat Bis- 
cuit. Promptly mailed to any teacher sending ten cents 
in stamps to the ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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Get the facts of 
EDUCATIONAL 


F you are ambitious to extend your edu- 

eational usefulness, to do a significant 

work and to earn a significant return, 
consider Educational Salesmanship. 

The recent publication of Compton's Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia has created an oppor- 
tunity such as never existed in this field 
before. Here is a new, vital force in edu- 
cation in both school and home. Here at 
last is the kind of thing the educational 
world has been looking for! Already 
thousands of educators have endorsed 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 

Wm. B. Owen, President of National Edu- 
cation Association says: 

“I wish that every home in America 
might have a set.” 

A woman principal in one of our large 
cities recently ‘wrote: 

“T never thought about selling 
books before, but I know I can sell 
Compton's, and I know from my 
experience with children how much 
good it will do.” 

Never has any set of books been so high- 
ly endorsed and so eagerly accepted as 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. 

Our national advertising is bringing in 
requests for the books from every part of 
the country. Our sales force of over 300 is 
comprised mostly of former school people. 
The earnings of the entire force average 
from $50 per week to $5,000 per year. 

If you are interested now or are likely 
to be interested in June, write for particulars 
of this pleasant and profitable work, There 
is no obligation attached. Address 

F. E. COMPTON & CO.,, 
Dept. S.J. 


58 E. Washington Street, Chicago 




















These amazing, beautiful CORODITE diamonds positively 
genuine diamonds inevery way—same blazin. 

lay of living rainbow fire. They, elone, stan ‘the ¢ i and da tests, 
freludin terrific anid testof direct comparisen. Lifetimeexperts |} 
needail their rove this yourself, 


Wear a ‘Sorodite Diamond 7 reg toro Free]! 





rice Tinted here fs all you pay. 
f eotleas alone have si youD Cutting as genuine 6 rt 
No. 
No. S—Gents? Pieav a s, 
oe ) asrive Hex n Gyps: 
4—Ladies’ Hand-Carv: ed Basket Set Settings plat, finish 
ne 5—Ladies’ Tiffany Bridal Blossom Encrave - 
| Caratsize gems. Bea’ atifal mouncage of most modern cae 
Choice of gold or latest whit fin’ 0. 
year guarantee. Handsome are: leather case free with each ring, 
SEND NO MONEY Keep your money right at home. | Just 
name, address and het of ring 
wanted and size as shown by sii slip o of paper, 
around finger joint, Your rin | come by, return —" 
| ring arrives de oss amnount & own above with pos' If you 
decide not to keep ring after 7 days’ wear, send it back and }) 
your money will be immediately returned. Send ve 
E. RICHWINE CO. 
Dearborn St., Dept. 106, Chicago, tlinots 2 
nO; 


le ¢ Importore Genuine 1 Covess 





\333 S.D 














Are you guessing about the temper- 
ature of the Schoolroom? Don’t do 
it! Get one of our Large Size Ther- 
mometers free of all cost. Read Page 7. 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 

By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D., Ph.D. 

SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 

Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 

Every young wife should know 
Postpaid What every parent should know 
Mail “d Fala Cloth binding—320 pages—many illustrations 

Table of contents, & commendations, on request. 


AMERICAN PUB.CO., 91 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Assignment. Enough problems from 
various textooks should be given to fix 
the process in the pupil’s mind. 


LESSON VIII 
THE VOLUME OF ANY PRISM 


Teacher’s Aim. To lead pupils to 
discover the rule for finding the volume 
of any prism. 

Pupils’ Motive. A solid iron bar 12 
ft. long was shaped like a right prism, 
that is, the sides were rectangles. The 
bases were shaped like regular hexa- 
gons and the area of each was 46 sq. 
in. How shall we proceed to find the 
volume of the entire bar? 


Preparation. Recall the definitions 
learned for prisms, right triangles, 
hexagons, rectangular prisms, triangu- 
lar prisms, etc. Construct on the board 
several figures of hexagons, octagons, 
etc. By experimenting divide these 
figures up into other figures that are 
more familiar. Show that they can all 
be divided into triangles. Mention all of 
the possible shapes of bases of right 
prisms. Do you think of any prism 
whose base could not be separated into 
triangles? 

Development. Using the problem 
stated at the beginning of this lesson, 
show that the hexagonal base could be 
readily separated into triangles. Re- 
call the rule for finding the volume of a 
triangular prism. Show that area of 
the hexagonal base is simply the com- 
bined areas of the ‘triangles. Then 
how will you proceed to find the volume 
of the prism? 

Comparison. 

1, The area of the base of a prism is 
364 sq. in. The height is 12 in. What 
is hye volume? 

The area of a peculiarly shaped 
an of a prism is 460 sq. ft. The alti- 
tude or height is 19 ft. What is the 
volume? 

Generalization. Have pupils. state in 
their own words the rule for finding 
the volume of any prism. 

The volume of any prism may be 
found by finding the product of the al- 
titude and the area of the base. 


Assignment. Other problems from 
the textbook. 


LESSON IX 
THE SURFACE OF ANY PRISM 


Teacher’s Aim. To lead pupils to 
discover a rule for finding the area of 
the surface of any prism. 

Pupils’ Motive. A tall tower is shap- 
ed like a right prism with bases in the 
form of a hexagon. At a certain price 
per square foot how much will it cost 
to paint it? 

Preparation. Define the following 
terms: surface, area, perimeter, base, 
altitude, hexagon, etc. 

Development. With stiff paper make 
the sides of a hexagonal prism, each 
side being 3 inches in length and the 
altitude 5 inches. Make also the sides 
of a triangular prism, a rectangular 
prism, an octagonal prism, and the 
sides of a prism whose bases are shap- 
ed like a trapezoid. Stand these prisms 
up on the desk. What is the perimeter 
of each? the altitude? 

What is the entire length of the pe- 
rimeter of the hexagonal prism? What 
is its altitude? Point to that part which 
is called the surface of the prism. Open 
out the paper that you used to make it. 
What is its shape now? Show that the 
height of the prism is the same as the 
height of the rectangle just formed. 
Show that the perimeter of the prism 
is the same as the length of the rec- 
tangle just formed. Now how do you 
find the area of this rectangle? Show 
that this area is the same as that of 
the surface of the prism. Now using 
the figures given in the problem stated 
at the beginning, work out the area of 
the surface of the tower and the cost 
of painting it. How would the total. be 
affected if this tower had both a floor 
and a flat roof to be painted? 

Comparison. Using the figures 
the other prisms made, show that the 
surface of the prism is always in the 
shape of a rectangle when straighten- 
ed out. What shape would the two 
ends of a triangular prism be? Of a | 





rectangular prism, etc? How would | 
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The Excelsior Literature Series of 


Annotated Classics and 
| Supplementary Readers 


Adapted for Use in Upper Grades and High 
Schools and Including Many of the Titles 
Designated in College Entrance Requirements 


This series is made up principally of standard classics in 
general use in the schools. They are carefully edited by 
experienced teachers of English and helpfully annotated. 
The notes are ample for necessary aid in interpretation 
but not so copious as to discourage original inquiry. Bio- 
graphical sketches and outlines for study are included, as 
indicated. There are a number of other books specially 
prepared for school reading and study. An excellent list 
from which to make selection fcr your school. Well print- 
ed on good paper—bound in either heavy paper or limp 
cloth covers—moderate in price. Mention Excelsior Liter- 
ature Series when ordering and state whether paper or 
limp cloth binding is desired. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF TITLES 





Browning’s Poems. No. 14. Selected | Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29. 
poems, with notes and —. Pa- (L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, 
per 12c, Limp Cloth 1 Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauror 

Christmas Carol, A. No. 49. Charles Hooper. Thomas C, Blaisdell, Sn 
Dickens. Complete with notes. Pa- pervising Editor. Biographical sketch, 
per 18c, Limp Cloth 24c¢. pe gegen eo see. Guestions for 

Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. study, comments and vocabulary. 
3. Longfellow. Notes, etc. Paper Paper 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 
18c, Limp Cloth 24c Poe’s_ Tales, . 69.  (Selected.) 

Cricket on the Hearth, The: No. 21. With introduction and notes by Ed- 
Dickens, Complete with notes. Pa- ward A, Parker, Ph.B, The selec- 
per 18c, Limp Cloth 24¢, tions, eight in number, cover the re 

a d the W Ps N 67 quired reading in most schools, in- 

Democracy an e “pb Oo. : cluding Ligeia, The Gold Bug, and 


Edited with introduction and_ notes 
by Samuel H. Dodson, Seventeen of 
the notable addresses of President 
Wilson are included, together with 
‘Lloyd George’s address on “The 
Meaning of America’s Entrance in- 
to the War,’ and Franklin K. Lane's 


the Descent into the Melstrom. 
Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. Bio- ‘ 
graphical sketch, wmumerous _ notes, 
questions for study on each chapter, 
critical comments and _ bibliography, 
making it the most complete edition 





“Why We ‘Are Fighting, Germany.’ 

Fine text for classes in English, His- a co a , — by 
tory, and Civics, and for Supplemen- Coleg “Att s, Ohi an oe 
tary Reading in Grades and_ High BI isdiell Super 110. Bai Te 
School. Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. per We, ine itor. ‘a~ 

Enoch Arden. No. 7. Tennyson. Bio-| oyerch Book Ty Ps rng — 

graphical sketch, introduction, notes, laaen "ae With ney Wash 
outlines and questions. Paper 12c, icin. te Siva A. oa 


: J and 
ain a. Longfellow. Bio- Ph Selections from the famous 


4 classic, covering most of the essays 

Sang greg — etc, used in school work, and including 
aper 18¢c, Limp Cloth £4, “ both Rip Van Winkle and the Leg- 
Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. end of Sleepy Hollow. Paper 30c, 


Old tales retold for young 


Mclee, 
Paper 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 


people, 


Limp Cloth 36c. 


Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. 


ee aa =. a, nein, outta. Paper 

duction, notes, questions, outlines, Ss piv ar oth, 09 25. I N 

Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. OCC ; ater D Se ti 0. ‘d Sov ? 

Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow. In- creda pang anhase 
troduction, notes and vocabulary. : maa * 

Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 36c, ere — on = tar ng 

“ repared especia y or schoo use. 

we of ee st. Fd pinatag nical introduction, | explana- 

} tory notes, questions for study, sug- 

Gareth and Lynette. Lancelot and gested composition subjects.  Il.us- 


Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) Ed- 
ited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper. 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising Ed 
itor. Biographical sketch, introduc- 
tion, notes, questions, critical com- 
ments and pronouncing vocabulary. 
Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. 


trations from photoplay of, ‘‘Treas- 

ure Island’’; also portrait of author, 

= map. Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 
C. 


Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. 
Lowell. Biographical sketch, intro- 
duction, notes, questions, — 
Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 1 








Contains map, biographical sketch, ‘ 
the reign and charac ter of James V | Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. (Se- 
from “Tales of a Grandfather,’ lected. ) Introduction, notes, out- 
pronouncing vocabulary and com- lines. Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 
=a yer 3c, | ogy ec: 
420 aper 30c, Limp Cloth 36c. 
_jtcods 5 Paper 80, Limp Cloth $6c.| SF AK ESPEARE 
This volume gives practically entire ws , " 
the principal addresses from these | A$ — Like ut, No. ” he Bid — 
famous debates. Edited, with in- Thi ROM» Bhi jell, Pl DL itd 
troduction and notes, by Edwin Erle hein Raucol “ Ceca “Al i 
Sparks, ~h. Ma President ean School O uiberal r enn 
Pennsylvania. State College. A. val- hago ba er and ee | 
uable book for school use, and_for - Noye A., Assistan Pe — 
students of history. Paper 24c Schools, Allegheny County, Pa. “Pa 
Limp Cloth 30c. . : per 24c, — 3 = er 1 inten 
° ; Hamlet. No. 49. With introduction, 
ey eae. —. ~ oe notes and questions by = gg 
familiar and reverential treatment prong 2 gg A RE ey 
of the Bible purely from the literary Re arty EGE TEMS. THING 
view point. Paper 18c, Limp Cloth ag, gage Paper 24c, Limp 
24c. Soe nse be 
_| Julius Cesar. No. 44. With intro- 
oe So Meee. Fmt 7, Ww a duction, notes _ and gpestors by 
introduction and notes by _ Edward Thomas Cc. poaete. _F ag LL.D. 
A. Parker, Ph.B, Paper 12c, Limp | | Paver 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 
Cloth 18c. Macbeth. No. 43. W ith ingroduction, 
Man Without a Country, The. No. 65. notes and aucsior.D” Paper 24¢, 


f Vi nio- Blaisdell, 
Hale. Win pio Limp Cloth 30c. 


Edward Everett 
historical introduc- 


graphical sketch, 

tion and explanatory notes by Horace | Merchant of Venice, The. No. 45. 

G. Brown, State Normal School, With introduction, notes and 
ai 


Worcester, Mass. Paper 12c, Limp 


Cloth 186. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA 
Order from Nearest Point 


Secs bes Thomas ©, 
L Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 
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“When the stormy winds do blow” 


So goes the old sea song, and it would 
be good advice to add 


DRINK 


Baker’s 


Cocoa 


It is warming and 
sustaining, for it 
has genuine food 
value, and. may 
be safely indulged 
in any hour of the 
day, for it is stim- 
ulating only in 
the sense that pure food is 
stimulating. 





@80.U. 8. Pav. OFF. 


It is delicious too 
MADE ONLY BY 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS, 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 

















GIVEN =) 
AND CHAIN f°) 
Real American Watch, 5 year guarantee, fine | 
case, looks and wears like gold. Just sell 12] 
boxes Mentho-Nova Salve (Wonder Menthol 
Ointment.) Return the $3.00 and receive} 
watch or choice of 147 premiums free. Address} 
U. S. Supply Company, SF-26, Greenville, Pa. 


















There’s good news for every teacher 
on Page Seven. — now is a good 
time to look it over 
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MOopELING CLAY 
NTO 5 (018) B 


PERMOPLAST 


The ideal modeling 
clay for school. Al- 
ways ready for in- 
stant use, can be used 
over and over again. 
Permoplast is made 
in eight colors put up 
in one pound 'pack- 
ages, in artistic card- 
board cartons printed 
in colors to match the. 
colors of the clays. 
Write for samples 
and booklet. 


AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


you proceed to find the entire surface 
of any prism? 

Generalization. Each member of the 
class should formulate a rule for the 
above. These statements should be 
criticized and corrected until a final 
class product is accepted. This should 
be compared with the statement in the 
textbook and the points of difference 
noted. 

The area of the total surface of any 
prism may be found by multiplying 
the area of one base by two and add- 
ing the area of the rectangle whose 
width is the perimeter and whose al- 
titude is the height of the prism. 

Assignment. Many problems from 
various textbooks. 


(Lessons in Measurement 
March.) 


econeluded in 





Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 87) 


A game that I use to test the chil- 
dren’s sense of hearing is played by 
striking upon several different objects, 
as a chair, the blackboard, and a bell, 
while the pupils rest their heads upon 
their desks. Then I ask someone to 
name the objects. 

The greatest favorite, and the one 
which causes the most merriment, is a 
“Touch Relay Race.” I have some of 
the boys and the girls sit in separate 
rows of seats, having at least one row 
of seats between them. Then one boy 
and one girl run forward, touch the 
recitation bench, run to the rear of the 
room, touch the wall, and then run 
back to their seats. This is repeated 
until both sides have finished, the row 
getting through first winning the race. 
Just as soon as a boy or girl sits down, 
no matter if the one on the opposite 
side is not finished, the next one pro- 
ceeds. 

In playing these games, or any 
others, do not forget that all children 
ought to have a chance to lead. Let us 
try to develop the abilities of each in- 
dividual child—A PENNSYLVANIAN. 


Some Special Work in History 
I think it wise occasionally to give 
history lessons that are out of the or- 
dinary routine of textbook work. In- 
terest is stimulated and a more intelli- 
gent use of the text is taught. I am 
a teacher of a rural school in which 
there are three grades studying his- 
tory. In our regular work, the sixth 
grade forms one class, and the sev- 
enth and eighth grades another. But 
in this special work the classes all re- 
cite together. I am passing on some 
of my plans. 
1. Write on the blackboard the 
names of about twenty-five famous 
characters. The children tell in a few 
words what each one is noted for. 
Some names, of course, will be fa- 
miliar, while others will have to be 
looked up by referring to the index of 
the textbook. 
2. Write on the blackboard the 
names of the Presidents in consecu- 
tive order. The children make a defi- 
nite statement about each one. For 
another lesson, they may give one im- 
portant event in the administration of 
each President. 
3. Write on the blackboard the 
names of a number of inventors, and 
have the children tell what each one 
invented. This may be changed about 
by writing the names of the inventions 
and having the children tell the name 
of the inventor. 
4. Write on the blackboard the 
names of generals and other noted 
heroes. The pupils tell in what war 
each fought, mentioning one battle 
won or telling something else of im- 
portance... This may be varied by tak- 
ing the names of the leaders in one 
war only, and telling for what each is 
famous. On other days other. wars 
may be taken. Still another plan is to 
write the names of battles, having the 
children tell in which war each was 
fought, who were the opposing lead- 
ers, and which side was victorious. 
For another occasion, write in consec- 
utive order the names of all the bat- 
tles of a certain war. The children are 








Case for Apparatus and Supplies, No. 734, 
Just the thing for Physics and Biology de- 
partment or Physics and Chemistry Laboratory. 





LABORATORY FURNITURE 
You will agree, after using Kewaunee Furniture, with this Oklo- 
homa educator from whose letter we are privileged to quote. 
E. H. Block, Supt. City Schools, Healdton, Okia., wrote: 


“We installed the Kewaunee furniture in our Domestic Science and Manual 


Training departments in September, 1919. Soon afterwards the building with all 
the furniture was destroyed by fire. We liked Kewaunee furniture so well that 
when our new building was ready to be equipped, we did not consider any other 
sort. All of our Science departments are equipped with Kewaunee furniture be- 
cause we are convinced that _it is the best. We heartily recommend it to any 


Superintendent or Board of Education desiring a high grade of furniture. 

Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture is built for the teaching of Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, Agriculture, Electricity, Domestic Science or Art, Manual Training or Kin- 
dergarten work. Ask for a copy of the Kewaunee Book. It is free. Address all in- 
quiries to the factory at Kewaunee. 


New York Office: Keel Nf Cor Canadian Sales Division: 
° © 615 Yonge Street, 
LABORATORY FURNITURE E 


70 Fifth Avenu 
— XPERTS Toronto, Canada 


C. G. Campbell, Treasurer and General Mer. 
100 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY BATON ROUGE, LA. 


LITTLE ROCK OMAHA SAN FRANCISCO 
GREENSBORO, N.C. JACKSON, MISS. 


COLUMBUS 
SPOKANE PHOENIX 
ALBUQUERQUE 


DENVER HOUSTON 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
SALT LAKE CITY 
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THE PRIME ESSENTIAL 
FOR TEACHING 


DOMESTIC ART 


The art of sewing and the construction of garments constitute 
the most important parts of the Domestie Art curriculum and 
selecting the right sewing machine is, therefore, the first con- 
sideration. 


The SINGER should, as a matter of course, be preferred because 
most teachers have become familiar with its use in their college 
course. 


The five distinct types of SINGER machines, either electrie or 
treadle as preferred, cover the entire field of sewing machine con- 
struction. The superior quality of this construction is universally 
conceded. 





SINGER SERVICE 


SINGER SHOPS are located in every city, and in nearly every 
town; thus local SINGER employes are near at hand and easy of 
communication, always ready to supply needles and oil or to make 
such machine adjustments as may be required. This service is 
unique, and is appreciated by all teachers. 


We furnish schools, WITHOUT CHARGE, large wall charts il- 
lustrating stitch formation, also text books for sewing classes. 
Applicants for these should state type of SINGER machine used 
and number of scholars in sewing class. 


We also furnish, without charge, to teachers only, cards useful in 
nature and geography study and for kindergarten work. Apply 
by letter to appended address stating number of each required. 


We make specially low prices and liberal terms of payment to 
enable use of our machines in schools. For these special prices 
address— 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
Room 310—Singer Building, New York City 
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Deformities 








Cure Yourself vr Your Chila 
at Home, Without Pain or 
Inconvenience,ofany Spinal 

Deformity with the Won. 

derful Philo Burt Method. 

No matter howold you are, 
or how long you have suf- 
fered, or what kind of spinal 
deformity you have, there 
is benefit and a possible cure 
foryou. The Philo Burt Appli- 
ance is as firmas steel and yet 
flexible and very comfortable 
towear. It gives aneven perfect support to the 
weakened or deformed spine. It is as easy to 
take off or put on as a Coat, causes DO incon- 
venience, and does not chafe or irritate. Noone 
cap notice you wearing it. 


30 Days Free Trial 


Tho Appliance is made to fit each 
individual case. It weighs ounces 
where other supports weigh pounds, 
The price is within reachofall. Hun- 
dreds of doctors recommend it. We 
guarantee satisfaction and 
let youuse it 30days. If youor 
your child aresuffering from 
spinal trouble of any nature, 
write us at once for our new 
book with full information 
and references. Describe case 
fully s0 we can advise you in- 
telligently. The Philo Burt 
Method consisting of a scien- 
tific appliance and a course 
of especial exercises, has pro- 
duced wonder benefit or cure 
in over 40,000 cases. 


PHILO BURT COMPANY, 
297.2 Odd Fellows Temple, Jamestown, N.Y. 


— Good — » 
Magazines 


Woman’s World, (Monthly)) Qur Price 



































Good Stories, (Monthly) 
American Woman, (Monthly) 51. 00 
The Household, (Monthly) 
The Farm Journal, (Monthly) fan x coded 


ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 343 
A Dollar Bill will do—We take the risk 


Send all orders to 


Whitiock & Summerhays 
25 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


YPEWRITERS 


We Save You 50% 
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A Red Cross First Aid Cabinet is a 
mighty handy article to have in any 


schoolroom. We have given away a 
large number of these during the past 
few years. We have one all ready for 
your school now! Read what we say 


on Page Seven. 
PICTURE 


—=SlFR 
— MACHINE 


Fine moving picture machine with sup- 
FAl ply of films, Easy to operate, by oilor 
al | electricity. Free for selling only 12 
1) boxes of Mentho-Nova Salve, the won- 

Y derful Mentholointment for cuts,burns, 
itarrh, etc. ae a ed pa cov return the $3 

d e} jis dandy premium. 

anid receive thie da Order now. Hundreds of 

other premiums and big Cash Commission, 


.S. Supply Co., Dept. FD-25, Greenville,Pa. 





MOVING 










Your Monogram [any 3 letters) artistic- 

Monogram ally made and imprinted in Metallic Blue on 
J cavire Coe Ox) of Eaton’s rele Linen, 

of envelopes, $ postpaid. 


Stationery *: Add To ao We st of Omaha. Print initials. 


Good Stationery expresses Good Taste 


Commonwealth Press, B-19 Clinton St., Dansville, N.Y. 


You can get a $10.00 Chemical Fire 
Extinguisher for your School free of 
all cost. Our plan makes it easy. 
Read Page Seven. 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 to $100 paid by 48 companies. No Correspondence Course. 
Details FREE. Producers League, 334 St. Louis, Mo. 


Free Millinery Lessons 


Any girl or woman 15 or over hopin 
can easily learn MILLINERY ! COUPON 
DESIGNING and MAKING] FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
in TEN WEEKS, using spare Dept. M836, Rochester, N. Y. 
moments. Designers earn y Kindly send me free 
sample lessons in Milli- 


$50 to $100 Week ; nery Designing and Mak- 


Hundreds of Teachers are i] ing as Taught in 10 Weeks. 
Learnin ence during 
Spare Moments. SRDS a kécsesundauusbanen 


Send Coupon Today / Address........... psbuns 
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The Golden Book of 
FAVORITE SONGS 


The Best All-round Song Book 


generals, 
torious. 

5. Write on the blackboard the 
names of the thirteen colonies in the 
order of settlement. Have the pupils, 
taking one at a time, give the date of 
settlement, by what people settled, 
and for what purpose. 

6. Write on the blackboard the 
names of the principal Spanish ex- 
plorers. Have the pupils tell what 
each explored, giving the dates. Do 
the same with the explorers of other 
nationalities. 

7. Last winter, in honor of Lincoln’s 
birthday, my pupils gave a patriotic 
program which they themselves had 
planned and prepared. They did the 
work surprisingly well, and enjoyed 
it thoroughly. was much pleased 
with their success, and could not help 
feeling proud of them.—A LOVER oF 
AMERICANISM. 


and tell which was vic- 


Ideals 


The average teacher drives pupils too 
strenuously on the daily curriculum and 
does not spend enough time in develop- 
ing their idealistic instincts. Even in 
the city schools, where there is a con- 
stant rush to finish the year’s work, the 
ingenious teacher can find time for 
such lessons, which to me seem an im- 
portant part of teaching. Of course, 
the rural school is especially adapted 
for training along these lines. 

One Monday morning, during a peri- 
od set apart for the discussion of such 
things, I wrote “Ideal” on the board 
and asked who could tell me the mean- 
ing of the word. As no one had a true 
conception of it, I explained that it 
meant a degree of excellence to work 
and strive for—a definite aim and pur- 
pose in life. I'asked if any of them had 
formed any ideals. The majority had 
never thought of such'a thing, but a 
few had very definite ones. With sug- 
gestions from each one, I proceeded to 
write on the board and explain fully 
the principal qualities necessary for the 
working out of ideals such as: Health, 
knowledge, industry, concentration, 
energy, honesty, truthfulness, cheer- 
fulness. 

Health, we decided, was the most im- 
portant of all, for without it nothing 
else could be possible. Knowledge 
came next, for they say “A man is 
worth $1. 50 a day from his head down, 
and any amount from his head up.” 
Industry is important, for a lazy per- 
son would not make use of either health 
or knowledge. Concentration on the 
particular thing you are doing—for in- 
stance, when studying arithmetic, don’t 
be thinking what you will play at re- 
cess or you won’t be able to work out 
your problem correctly. Abounding 
energy is necessary to keep things go- 
ing. Honesty and truthfulness are nec- 
essary at all times, not forgetting 
cheerfulness, which helps one over the 
rough places. 

Under the stimulus of our talk, quite 
a number confessed that they had voca- 
tional ideals but no hope of ever realiz- 
ing them because of poverty. One boy 
wanted to be an electrical engineer, a 
girl a nurse, another a teacher, etc. And 
here was where my encouragement 
helped, for I made them realize that not 
money but simply the qualities I had 
mentioned, and keeping the ideal con- 
stantly ahead, counted—for nothing is 
impossible. Each child picked out the 
qualities that he did not have and 
wrote them down as something to work 
for. The very next day I remarked 
that the thermometer was broken and 
that I must buy a new one; whereupon 
one boy (whose father’s honesty was 
questionable) confessed that he had 
broken it and the following day he 
bought a new one. It was a valuable 
example for the others and proved that 
he possessed one asset—honesty. 

Any teacher who has ideals herself 
(and of course a true teacher must have 
them) ought to impart these ideals to 
her pupils and impress upon them that 
they must work and plan constantly, 
keeping their ideals before them and 
they will be sure to win; for if you be- 
lieve you will succeed in whatever you 
are striving for you cannot fail!— 
RACHEL CHASE, Rhode Island. 
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Just the Song Book to Use in Celebrating the 
National Week of Song---February 18 to 24 




















Think of it! 


174 
of the World’s 
Best Songs 
all with Words 
and Music 
for only 


15 Cents 
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IN this aneunity low priced song book you will find a collection of songs 
that will meet the requirements of every occasion. 


A better song book for the price is not made. 


It contains 174 songs, every 


one of which is suited to school and community singing. Each song is com- 
plete with words and music. 


Songs for Every Occasion 


The list includes lullabies, songs of the seasons, folk songs, motion songs, 
sacred songs, sentimental songs, classical songs, inspirational songs, vaca- 
tion songs, Patriotic and National songs, songs for special days, including 


National Week of Song and Christmas. 


and tunes suitable for marches and drills. 
The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is a complete song book, suitable for 


schools of all kinds. 


It also includes a number of rounds 


It contains songs for all grades from Kindergarten to 


College, and enough of each kind to meet all requirements, and, besides all 
this it has a story of each of our leading patriotic songs—stories every Am- 
erican should know. An ideal book for assembly singing. 
It contains 128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, and is bound in handsome golden yel- 
low paper covers of good wearing qualities. 
Price 15 cents a copy, $1.80 a dozen, or $15.00 a hundred, postpaid. In 
lots of one hundred or more $12.50 a hundred, transportation payable by 


purchaser. 


Weight 30 lbs. per hundred copies. 


Complete List of the 174 Songs Contained in 
of Favorite Songs 


The 


All Together 

America 

America the Beautiful 

Angry Words 

Annie Laurie 

Anvil Chorus 

Auld Lang Syne 

Battle Cry of Freedom 

Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public 

Bees, The 

Bell Doth Toll, The 
singo Was His Name 

Blest Be the Tie That 


‘ Binds 
Blue Bells of Scotland 
Blue-Eyed Mary 
Bull Dog, The {Me 
Can A Little Child Like 
Carry Me Back to Okl 
Virginny 
Catch the Sunshine 
Cheer, Boys, Cheer 
Christmas Carol—Sears 
Christmas Carol—Neal 
Christmas Song—-Adam 
Christmas Song—Hunter 
Christmas Time is Come 
College Days 


Columbia, The Gem_ of 
the Ocean [King 
Come, Thou Almighty 


Come with Thy Lute 

Comin’ Thru the Rye 

Commencement Hymn, A 

Cousin Jedediah 

Cradle Song—Brahms 

Cuckoo, The 

Darling Nelly Gray 

Dearest Spot, The 

Dip, Boys, Dip the Oar 

Dixie Land 

Donkey, The (Round) 

Evening Bell, The 

Fair Harvard 

Farmer, The 

Flag of the Free 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 

Follow Me, Full_of Glee 

Glad Christmas Bells 

Go to Sleep, Lena Dar- 
ing 


Send today 


of Favorite Songs as you need for your school. 





Golden Book 


God_ Be with You Till 
We Meet Again 
God Bless Our 


an 
Gone Are the Days 
Good Morning to You 
Good Night, Ladies 
Graduation Song 
Hail, Columbia 
Hail to the Chief 
Hallelujah Chorus 
Hand Exercise Son 
Happy Greeting to All 
Hark, the Herald Angels 
Sing 
Harrow Marches Onwar?e 
Heart Bowed Down, The 
Ho, Ho, Vacation Days 
Are Here 
Holy, Holy, Holy 
Holy Night—Haydn 
Home, Sweet Home 
Hop, Hop, Hop 
How Can I Leave Thee 
I necomeg Sing the O! 
[Thought 
If to Have a Pleasant 
Illinois 
Imitation Song 
In the Gloaming 
I Think, When I Read 
That Sweet Story 
Jesus, Lover of My Soul 
Jesus Loves Me 
Jingle Bells 
John Brown's Body 
Jolly Old St. Nicholas 
Juanita { Mother 
just Before the Battie, 
Kathleen Mavourneen 
Keller's American Hymn 
Killarney {Tne 
food Words Can Never 


Native 


Last ° Night the Nightin- 
gale Woke } 

Last Rose of Summer 
Lead, Kindly Light 

Lead Us, Heavenly Fa- 
ther, Lead Us 

Lilly Dale 

Little Boy Blue 





Little Drops of Water 
Loch Lomond 

Long, Long Ag 

Lord, Dismiss Us with 
Thy Blessing 

Loreley, The 

Love's Old Sweet Song 

Loving Kindness 

— Through Geor- 


March of Men of Harlech 
Marseillaise Hymn 


Mary Had a Little Lam! 
ee in the Cold 
Grou 


Merrily. “iderrily (Round) 
Michigan, My Michigan 
Miller of the Dee 
Minstrel Boy, The 
Motion Song-Our Flag 


Musical Alphabet 
My Bonnie [ Thee 
My Faith Looks Up to 


My Maryland 

My Old Kentucky Tlome 

My Own Native Land 

Now, Thank We All, 
Our God 

Now the Day is Over 

O, Come, Come Away 

Oh, Broad Land 

Oh, Wert Thou in the 
Cauld Blast 

Old Black Joe 

Old Folks at Home 

Old Oaken Bucket, The 

Old Santa Claus 

Onward, Christian So! 
diers 

Peace on Earth 

Praise for Peace 

Qu.lting Party, The 

Rainy Day, The 

Raise Your Hands 

Revolutionary Tea 

Robin Adair 

Robin Red Breast 

Robinson Crusoe 

Rocked in the Cradle of 
the Deep [ Week 

Safely Through Another 





Sailing [est 
Scenes That Are Bright- 
cotland’s Burning 
(Round) 
Singing in the Rain 
Snow Bird, The [Day 
Softly Now the Light of 
Soldier's Farewell, The 
Sound the Loud Timbre! 


Song of a housand 
fears 
Speed Away 
Spring, The (Round) 


Stars and Stripes, The 

Stars of the Summer 
Night 

Star Spangled Banner 

Sweet and Low 

Sword of Bunker Hill 

Tcra's Harp 

There’s Music in_ the Air 

Those Evening Bel's 

Three Blind Mice 
(Round) 

To and Fro 

To the Friends We Love 

Tramp, Tramp, Tramp 

Try, Try Again 

Twinkle ‘Little Star 

Uncle Ne 

Vacant Chair, The 

Wake, and Tune Your 
Youthful Voices 

Wearing of the Green 

We're All Noddin’ 

We're Tenting Tonight 

When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home 

When the Swallows 
Ilomeward Fly 

When You and I Were 
Young, Maggie 

While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks 

Whip-poor-will Song 


Work, for the Night is 
Coming {Tree 
Woodman, Spare That 


Yankee Doodle 
Years of Peace 


for as many copies of the Golden Book 


You will 


find it the biggest value ever offered in a song book. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA 


Send Orders 


to Nearest Point. 
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A Stove 


fora Dime 


A HUNDRED USES! This stove has 


innumerable uses. Cook with it, heat 
water, use it in emergencies such as wa- 
ter for the hot water bottle or for iron- 
ing andin many other ways. Prepare 
a hot lunch at school or a cup of tea. 
Don’t be without this 


STERNO 


Canned Heat Folding 


STOVE 








Send 10c and this ad to Sterno Corp., 
9 East 37th St., New York, Dept. T, 
and we will send you the stove prepaid. 























RELIEF FOR YOUR 
TROUBLE ZONE 


-the nose 


and throat 





MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 
give quick relief 


Wanted 


Progressive teachers to introduce the 
new edition of the Standard Dictionary 
of Facts and Home Study Outlines and 
to give instructions on home use. 
Spare time or full time. 


Substantial remuneration. 


THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 


Eighth Floor Lafayette Building 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


LUDEN'S : 


- 



































How to Get Rid of Moles 


) A simple, safe home treatment— 
15 years’ success in my practice. 


=| Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 
@e| Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 


WM. DAVIS, M, D. 
Woodbridge, N. J. 
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What would YOU do in case of sud- 
den fire in the Schoolroom? It should 
be the duty of every teacher to see that 
there is a reliable Chemical Fire Ex- 
tinguisher ready for instant use. We 
give you one free of all cost. Read our 
exceptional offer on Page Seven. 





—" SIGMET RING 
A GUARANTEED 5 YEARS 
All this jewelry 18 yours for selling only siz Bozes 
lentho Nova Salve at 25c. ul for catarrah, 
cuts, burns, influenza, etc. When sold return $1.50 end 








yours. 
awentere. etc, Ordert bores today, 


Phonographs. watches, dishes. 
U. S. Supply Company. Box FE-28, Greenville, Pa. 








e J 
Printed Personal Stationery 
has come into popular use b of its convenience Special 
offer—send $1.00 for 200 sheets, 100 envelopes, fine bond, 
both printed with your name and address. Dept. P5, 
Paramount Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
Add 10c West of Denver, 
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Answers to Queries 


: Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold's announcement in 
the front of the magazine. 


What is the address of the American Child 
Hygiene Association ?—Iowa. 
a | 


Headquarters are located at 
Cathedral Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 
What is the address of the company making 


the Elson prints of famous paintings ?—Wy- 
oming. 


Elson Art Publication Company, 
Inc., School Street, Belmont, Massa- 
chusetts. 

_ How did Israel Morgan help to gain American 
independence ?—New York. 

_ Israel Morgan fought in the Revolu- 
tionary War at Bemis Heights and 
Saratoga. Col. Jonathan Latimer’s 
regiment of militia was ordered to re- 
inforce General Gates, and helped to 
gain the victory over the British forces 
in the north. Israel Morgan was a ser- 
geant in Captain Hewitt’s Company 
attached to Latimer’s regiment. 

What is the meaning of the title of Long- 
fellow’s poem, “The Skeleton in Armor’ ?-~ 
Illinois. 

Qn the Atlantic coast are remains 
of what are believed to be structures 
built by Norsemen several hundred 
years before Columbus. discovered 
America. In the title of the poem, 
“The Skeleton in Armor,” Longfellow 
refers to an imaginary visit from one 
of these early Norsemen. The skele- 
ton in armor is a ghost appearing in 
the arms worn during physical life. 

When writing short stories not based on his- 
torical facts is it proper to use actual numbers 
of Engineers Corps or should it be written thus: 
—th Engineers Corps of Chicago ?—Nebraska. 

The blank form is preferred by 
many, though either is permissible, 
and both forms are actually used. The 
editor of a publication has his own 
preferences relative to such matters 
as this. If the author has a real story 
it will not be rejected because of the 
usage of forms not approved by the 
editor, for these can be changed and 
will be changed to meet the approval 
of the editor. Very seldom does a 
story appear in print exactly as it was 
submitted by the writer. 

1. How many telephones are in use in the 
United States? 
ways of the world are in the United States? 3. 
What is the total amount of the endowments 
held by American colleges? 4. What is the 
value of church property in the United States ? 
—Pennsylvania. 

1. About fourteen million. 2. Thir- 
ty-six per cent of the railways of the 
world are in the United States. 3. 
Exact figures are not available cover- 
ing the endowments of all the Amer- 
ican colleges, but the total amount is 
something like one billion dollars. Fif- 
teen of the leading colleges and uni- 
versities have endowments totaling 
more than three hundred million dol- 
lars. 4. The latest compiled statistics 
covering the value of church property 
in the United States were for the year 
1916. In that year the total value was 
$1,676,600,582. It is considerably 
larger at the present time. 


Give a list of the national forests.—Subscriber. 

A complete list of the national for- 
ests is too long to give in this depart- 
ment. There are 146 such forests lo- 
cated in twenty-six states, in addition 
to the national forests of Alaska and 
Porto Rico. The largest forest re- 
serve of the federal government is 
Tongass, in Alaska, which contains 
more than fifteen million acres. The 
fifteen largest forests of the United 
States proper are: Coconino and 
Tonto in Arizona; Flathead in Mon- 
tana; Shoshone and Teton in Wy- 
oming; Olympic in Washington, Toyi- 
abe in Nevada; Santa Barbara and Se- 
quoia in California; Datil and Gila in 
New Mexico; Idaho, Nezperce, Salmon, 
and Selway in Idaho. Of these Datil 
is the largest, containing 2,642,245 
acres. Each of the fifteen contains 
more than one and one half million 
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The Hero System of 


and Ventilatin 








Heating 











is the result of years of furnace 
building for schools. 


It covers dependable heating for 


one, two or three room schools. 


It provides warmth with humid- 
ity—fresh air without drafts—it is 
efficient and economical. 


It assures to rural schools a heat- 
ing system, equal to, if not superior 
to the city schools. 

Catalogs sent on request. 


Address Department R-H. 


Hero Furnace Company, 


Established 1890 


Sycamore, Illinois. 

















2. What proportion of the rail- | 
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You shoud 
have this 


Free Book on Playgrounds 


Every teacher, educator and school official inter- 
ested in playgrounds should have a copy of Medart 
Catalog “ M-7” — everywhere recognized as the 
most complete and informative book of its kind. 


DART 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 





For 50 years Medart Equipment has been the choice of ex- 
perienced buyers—because it is SAFE, SERVICEABLE and 
DURABLE. Our prices are reasonable--lower than you 
would expect for equipment of such outstanding merit. 
Write today for catalog “M-7”—it will be sent you FREE. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac and DeKalb Streets, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
NEW YORK, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, CHICAGO, 326 W. Madison Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Rialto Building. 
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A SPLENDID NEW PUBLICATION 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


ANNUAL 


A Reprint of the Material that Appeared in 
the Magazine during 1921—Rearranged and 
Classified by Subjects for Convenient Use. 





600 Large, Double Column Pages — Many Imlustrations 
Durable Limp Cloth Binding 


For new subscribers to Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans who have not had access to any 
of the 1921 issues. 

For teachers who started their subscriptions 
sometime during 1921 and therefore did 
not receive all of this very useful and help- 
ful material. 

For teachers who have lost or mislaid any of 
the 1921 copies of the magazine or found it 
necessary to cut certain pages for class use. 

For alert teachers who avail themselves of 
helpful reference to material that appeared 
in previous issues of Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans. Many teachers make scrap 
books of special features that have perma- 
nent value. This Annual reproduces all of 
the material appearing in the monthly is- 
sues of 1921 except full page illustrations, 
and correlated reading matter, and not only 
gives all these features in the most usable 
form but saves the time required to make 

PER COPY the scrap book. 
$1.50 POSTPAID For every teacher of methodical disposition 
who appreciates the advantages and facili- 
ties of having in one comprehensive volume such a vast amount of help 
on so many practical subjects. 


Ideally Adapted for Use as a Plan Book 


The Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 1921 Annual is in reality the very 
finest Plan Book that any teacher could wish for. The material is so ar- 
ranged and classified for helpful use throughout the year, that it consti- 
tutes a practical outline of the standard and special subjects of study. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CONTENTS 
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1921 ANNUAL 


PEBAVLED NVR AYERIO ORDA PROV 





E.A.OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, NY. 























Editorial Contributions Pedagogy 

Reading Miscellaneous 

Geography Rural School and Com- 

Arithmetic munity 

Language and Literature By Some of Us, for All of 

Biography Us 

Handwork and Drawing Primary Methods and De- 

Hygiene vices 

School Gardens and Nature , Suggestions for Grammar 
Study Grades 

Bird Stories Teachers’ Help - One - An- 

Projects other Club 

Americanization and Citi- Poems Teachers Have 
zenship Asked For 

Methods of Instruction ; Entertainment 


Although the above list suggests a wide range of subject matter and a 
large amount of timely and practical helps, no teacher except a reader of 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans can appreciate the immense quantity of 
useful and inspirational material included in a year’s issues of the maga- 
zine. In the 1921 Annual this vast amount of material has been brought 
together in one volume, thus providing a work of exceptional value and 
usefulness to teachers, 

As publishers, we are constantly receiving requests from our subscrib- 
ers for back numbers of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and quite fre- 
quently are unable to supply them. These requests come from teachers 
who, for various reasons, lack certain copies, and who value all the issues 
of the magazine so highly that they wish to have their files complete. This 
Annual, with the material published during the year reproduced, will make 
it possible for this to be accomplished. For every teacher who has had the 
magazine each month this volume will come as a renewed fountain of 
helpfulness. 

We also frequently receive inquiries from teachers regarding permanent 
binders for filing their issues of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. This 
Annual furnishes the published material as above stated, durably and con- 
veniently bound, at a lower price than would be paid for a good binder. 

This is a big book. It is 7 x 10% inches in size, and contains 600 
pages with two columns of reading matter to the page. Owing to the 
fact that the larger part of the cost of the material and engravings had 
been charged against its original use in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
we are enabled to supply this large book at a much lower price than would 
otherwise be possible. 


Price, in limp cloth covers, $1.50 per copy, postpaid. 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year (new or renewal), $3.20. 
F.A.OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa. (Send Orders to Nearest Point.) 
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acres. Only five of the national for- 
ests in the United States contain less 
than one hundred thousand acres each. 

What has been done to preserve Valley Forge? 
—New Jersey. 

The state of Pennsylvania has ac- 
quired Valley Forge and is preserving 
it as a public park. The entire field is 
now practically the same as it was 
when left by Washington in 1778. 
Trenches thrown up may still be seen, 
and the house Washington used as 
headquarters is still standing, being in 
a good state of preservation. An im- 
pressive project for a memorial, in- 
cluding a church and other buildings, 
is being carried out. 

1. What noted English journalist died recent. 
ly? 2. Where can one send a story to be pub- 
lished that is ready for publication ?—South 
Dakota. 

1. Lord Northcliffe, proprietor of 
the London Times and many other 
papers, died in London Aug. 14, 1922. 
2. There are several hundred publica- 
tions in the United States alone that 
buy stories. Before submitting a man- 
uscript a writer should become familiar 
with the kind of stories used in a given 
publication. Stories of book length 
may be submitted to book publishers. 
These stories may first be sold to some 
magazine, reserving book rights which 
may then be sold to a book publisher. 
Most of the book publishers are in the 
market for fiction. ‘1001 Places to 
Sell Manuscripts,” published by James 
Knapp Reeve, Franklin, Ohio, gives a 
list of practically all publishers in the 
market for stories. The variety of 
magazines to be found on newsstands 
or in public libraries will give some 
idea of market possibilities. Such 
authors’ guides as The Writer (P. O. 
Box 1905, Boston, Mass., 15¢ a copy) 
are also helpful. 

What evidence exists that Christianity is not 
a myth ?—Pennsylvania. 

Christianity could not properly be 
described as a “myth” even by a per- 
son who did not profess belief in it as 
a religion, since there is no disputing 
its existence in the world. If refer- 
ence is made to the question whether 
its founder had an historical existence, 
it may be stated that among scholars, 
even those who deny his divinity, none 
would deny that he actually lived in 
the world, labored for a few years (not 
more than three and possibly only two) 
and was crucified. It is not possible, 
of course, in a department such as this 
to engage in a religious discussion up- 
on which hundreds of volumes have 
been written. But it may not be amiss 
to quote a statement made by Dean M. 
W. Jacobus of Hartford Theological 
Seminary: “The significant thing about 
the power of this movement [Chris- 
tianity] is that it comes, not from the 
impression created by the wonder 
deeds which he [Jesus] performed, 
which, after all, were not so many, nor 
from the influence wrought by the pe- 
culiar teachings which he _ uttered, 
which, taken all in all, were not so ex- 
tensive, but from the influence and im- 
pression of himself. It was this that 
from the first laid hold of his disciples 
and in the dark hour of his death 
would not leave their minds. It was 
this fact of the experience of Christ 
that made the fact of his life among 
them so significant and has convinced 
the centuries that have followed that 
this personality is not the creature of 
a literary imagination nor even of a 
pious sentiment, but a divine event in 
the human history of the world.” 





True Stories About Dogs 


(Continued from page 38) 

three years old now. She was Ray- 
mond’s Christmas present when only 
two months old. Rags can play ball, 
ride in a cart, or lie still and play 
“dead” until Raymond says, “All 
right.” 

Rags is valuable and Raymond lives 
in a big city. So he uses a breast 
strap to lead her when they go out. 
lf Raymond shows her the strap, she 
jumps into a chair ready to put her 
head through. She loves to go out. 
When Raymond goes to school, Rags 
will sit up and give him her paw for 


“How I 
Did It’ 


A Book of Real Helpfulness 


to Teachers 
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interest you from the very moment 

that you open it. Even a casual 
examination of its contents will convince 
you that it is worth many times its small 
price, for it is literally packed from 
cover to cover with helpful ideas, plans and sug- 
gestions gleaned from the schoolroom experiences of 
hundreds of teachers, It is a thoroughly practical 
and usable book that will be a constant help and 
inspiration to you in your daily work. 


For twenty years 
teachers of city, vil- 
lage and rural schools 
have sent to Normal 
Instructor-Primary 
Plans clever devices 
to promote school- 
room efficiency, which 
they themselves have 


H iste is a book that will delight and 





How many times have 
you, in the course of your 
experience as a teacher, 
been confronted with a 
situation that you did not 
know just how to handle, 
or how many times have 
you wished that you 
might beshown the easi- evolved out of the 
est, quickest and most | exigency of the mo- 
effective way of doing | ment. These have 
some particular thing? | been published in the 
journal every month 
under the head 
“Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club,” and 
the department has 
become one of the 
most popular in the 
magazine, 

“How I Did It” 
contains the best 
of all the material 
that has appeared in 
this department. 


What “How I Did It” Contains 


“How I Did It’ treats a total of 746 Topics em- 
bracing every branch of school work. Each of these 
topics clearly and concisely states (in the teacher's 
own language) how she did some particular thing 
ina way which proved highly satisfactory in her 
school and which she submitted for publication 
in the “Help-One-Another Club’? of Normal 
Instructor- Primary Plans in order that other 
teachers might re- 
ceive the benefit 
of her experience. 


Teachers will find 
in “How I Did It” 
a greater wealth of 
material than ever 
before was con- 
tained in a volume 


Have you not felt on 
such occasions that you 
would like to talk with 
other teachers in regard 
to these little problems 
and difficulties and find 
out how they succeeded 
in overcoming them? 


In publishing “‘How I 
Did It” we have made it 
possible for you to do this. 














The contents of “How I 
DidIt” are arranged under 
various subdivisions which 
are given below, together 
with the number of topics 
treated in each. 

NUMBER OF 

TOPICS TREATED 

School Management... 60 
9 










of its sizeand price. Arithmetic ............ec000 3 
The helps and de- | L 61 
vicesin ““Spellin ts Geography ..-..0s.s.eeseee 26 
alone — forty-eight Spelling -.. - 48 
of them — are well History . “32 
worth the price of | Writing.. » 9 
the book. Reading eee . 42 
“How I Did It” Hygiene ...........ceseseeeeee 26 


contains 320 pages Decoration and Art..:... 30 


printed in clear, 
readable type on a 
good gradeofpaper. 
Itis bound in limp 
cloth covers and is 
as well made in | Seat Work 152 
every respect as | Schoolroom Holidays.. 64 
books sold at much Miscell 47 
higher prices. 
“How I Did It” is guaranteed to please you. And 
when we say “‘guaranteed’’ we mean thatif you are 
not entirely satisfied with itafter you receive it, you 
may return it and we willsend your money back at 
once. Can any guarantee be broader or fairer? 


Price 60 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid 


“How I Did It” and Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $2.50. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, DES MOINES, IOWA 




















good-by. Raymond is sure that Rags 








is the nicest dog in the world. 


Order from Nearest Point. 
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‘Bunions 


Y STARTLING NEW DISCOVERY ] 
1 TREE TRIAL Sne‘cent 


Justsend ~~ namefor thisstartlingnew discovery 
I: owt has at last put an end to all fone suffering 





se tcare how many remedies you have tried without 

access — nor how discou you may be—I will 

ffove to you FREE, asI have to thousands of others, 

that this new amazing discovery absolutely ends the 

Stee, most stubborn bunion. Nothing li a was 
ever before conceived. Itis entirely ‘differen 


AIRYFOOT 


Sosimple it takes but a Lang to 
apply—yetit works miracles. Suffer- 
ing twinges stop at once. Redness 
and soreness end quickly. Inflamma- 
tory swelling is quickly dispersed. 

Don’t suffer another day. Send 
aa at once for Free Trial before 
this liberal offeris withdrawn. 
Foot Remedy Co., Dept. 19, 

2207 Millard en Chicago 


a en se es 0s 


DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 


Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 


PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
™ | Imake myself hear after being deaf for 25 years 
"§ with these Artificial Ear Drums. 
¥ 1 wear them day and night. ; 
“g They are perfectly comfort- 

.} able. No one sees them. 
<¥ me and I will tell you a true \ 
feet Tags J got deaf ene how 
make you hear. ress Mediated Ear Drum 
Geo. P Way, Artificial Pat. Nov. 3, 
Ear Drum Co. (Inc.,) 28 MelaideSt. Detrit,| Wich 


LINEN MARKING OUTFIT 


Rubber Stamp, (your name on it) rubber stamp pad, Tube 
of genuine Indelible Ink guaranteed, al] for $1.00. Print 
your name. Send registered letter, express or money 
order to Poro Stamp Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
wing again. Easy, peinless, harmless. NoScars. Bookletfree. 
rite today, enclosing 3 stamps. e teach beauty culture. 

D.J.MAHLER, 403-A Mahler Park, 


Free Vocational Analysis 


Are you in mye = he Sees ?. Are you satisfied 2 Could, you make 

more money @ ier in another line of work? Are you 

undecided ? Our Vodk TIONAL, ANALTEO will, “answer these 

questions for you RS for limited period 
lend for ‘eatrale' Choke an fecemmeitien ato. 

Vocational Service Bureau, 20 E. Jackson Bivd., “Chicago, mm, 


the hear inc Vactuphone 


New invention, resulting from radio 
experiments, enables the deaf to hear. 
Write for details or FREE Demonstration. 
GLOBE PHONE Mf.Cq 152-A, Reading Mass 



































Providence, R. I. 














WHY not spend Spring, Summer and Fall (i 
gathering butterflies, insects? Ibuy @ 
hundreds of kinds for collection. Some worth © 
1 to $7 Re _ imple outdoor work with my 
rice list. Get posted 
no’ ier ae OT STAMED) ‘or my 
Iitustrated ie comes Mr. Sinclair, Bester 
in Insects, Dept. 121, Ocean Park, C: 














@ 0444144444444 4444 
y ATTENTION TEACHERS i 
n 


Send us your favorite film negative and 50c for sample b 

1923 THERMOMETER calendar, hand tinted. Your 

Money back if not satisfied. AZ-U- LYK. Mi, Dept. 0, BRISTOL, VI. 
vv ooo? 


a i 








A set of Allies’ Flags makes a nice 
ornament for any schoolroom. We 
will give you one free! Read Page 7. 


AT ONCE-—‘$ BRIGHT CAPABLE LADIES 


3L, demonstrate and 
sell dealers. $40.00 to 8, Hy so hp R. R. fare paid. 
GOODRICH DRUG CO., 





ept. D, Omaha, Neb. 





Piilitary, finish sir rifle. Sell 8 


lentho Nova salve at 25c. 
U. 8.) 8apply Co.Dep.FC-27 Greenville, Pa. 

_—- YOU A SONG- 
gy Ser or Photoplay 


WRITERS Submit Mss at 


once to Music Sales Co., Dept. iat, St.Louis, Mo. 








M AKE $19 per 100, stamping names on Keychecks. Send 
25c for sample and inst. - Keetag Co., Cohoes, N.Y. 





$20 up. Allmakes. Trial and Payments. 
Typewriters PAYNE O0., Resedalestation, K. C. Kansas 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 95 


Just for Fun 


“Biggs entertains a good opinion of 
himself.” ‘No, his opinion of himself 
entertains Mr. Biggs.” 


He (just accepted)—I-er-want to 
confess, darling, that I’ve been engag- 
ed before. She—Oh, you slowpoke! 
Why, this is my fifth. 


Mistress (to new maid)—Above all 
things, Jane, you must be reticent. 
Jane—Yes, mum—but what is there 
to be reticent about? 


Clergyman—Wilt thou take this 
woman for thy lawful wedded wife? 
Prospective Bridegroom — Well, wot 
d’ye think I come ’ere for? 


“That Jones boy who used to work 
for you wants to hire out to me. Is 
he steady?” “Steady? If he was any 
steadier he’d be motionless.” 


Wife—Anything you tell a man 
goes in one ear and out of the other. 
Husband—Anything you tell a woman 
goes in both ears and out of her mouth. 


Prisoner—But I would rather tell 
my own story. Don’t you think it 
would be believed? #Lawyer—Yes, 
that’s the trouble; it would carry con- 
viction with it. 


Hostess—I sometimes wonder, Mr. 
Highbrow, if there is anything vainer 
than you authors about the things you 
write. Highbrow—There is, madam; 
our efforts to sell them. 


Minister—But, my good woman, this 
man is not fit to be married in such a 
condition! Take him home and bring 
him back when he’s sober. Bride— 
But he won’t come when he’s sober. 


“Why are you moping there, Dick?” 
“T’ve no one te play with.” “Well, go 
and fetch Freddie next door.” “Oh, I 
played with him vesterday, and I don’t 
suppose he’s well enough to come out 
yet.” 

Mother (to small son)—James, have 
you whispered to-day without permis- 
sion? James—Only wunst. Mother 
(to nurse)—Jane, should James have 
said “wunst’”? Jane—No, ma’am, he 
should have said “twict.” 


“T understand your boy Jack is in- 
terested in perpetual motion.” “Yes,” 
replied the old farmer, “and that’s 
what tickles me. I thought for a while 
that the only thing Jackie was inter- 
ested in was perpetual rest.” 


A farmer came to the city to visit 
some relatives. He remained until pa- 
tience on the part of his hosts had 
ceased to be a virtue. “Don’t you 
think,” he was asked, “that your wife 
and children must miss you?” ‘“That’s 
so. I hadn’t thought of that. I’ll send 
for them immediately.” 


“My friend,” began the man with the 
bag full of tracts persuasively, “have 
you ever reflected on the shortness of 
life and the fact that death is inevita- 
ble?” “Have I?” replied the man 
with the big overcoat cheerfully. 
“Well, I should say so. I am an in- 
surance agent.” 


The Sunday school lesson dealt with 
a well-known parable. “Now Johnny,” 
said the teacher, “which would you 
rather be—the wheat or the tares?” 
“The tares,” answered Johnny. ‘Why, 
I’m_ surprised,” said the _ teacher. 
“Don’t you realize that the wheat 
represents the good and the tares the 
bad?” “Yes, I know that,’ was the 
reply, “but the wheat gets thrashed 
and the tares don’t.” 


Little Mattie flew into the house one 
evening very late for tea, and hurried 
to her mother’s chair. “Oh, mother,” 
she cried, “don’t scold me, for I’ve had 
such a disappointment! A horse fell 
down in the street and they said they 
were going to send for a horse doctor, 
so, of course, I had to stay. And after 
I waited and waited he came, and oh, 
mother, what do you think? It was 
only a man!” 





Wr e ters=*“"" Poems, Plays,etc. are wanted for pub. 
1 lication. LiteraryBureau, N16, Hannibal, Mo. 





and Carnival Novelties at 
Paper Hats lowest prices. Circular free. 


Advertising Novelty Co., Station F, Baltimore,Md. 





Invitations,Announcements,Etc. 
100 in script lettering includ- 
@ in ing two sets of envelopes, - 50, 
100 Vpitias | Cards, - + $1.00, 


rite for samples. 


N, Ott Engraving Co. 1040 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 









































THE DALTON, No. 2100. 


WIESE FURNITURE 


wins enthusiastic praise 


“Within the last two years we have built three Junior High 
Schools in this city, costing approximately $1,200,000. The 
Science Departments in all three of these buildings have been 
equipped with laboratory furniture purchased from your com- 
pany. I am very glad to report that this furniture is giving 
very excellent satisfaction from every point of view. 

















>OSIDOS 
Cox 


“If you continue to build as good laboratory furniture as that 
which we have, I am sure that you will develop a big business.” 
Yours truly, » M. LONGANECKER, 
Superintendent of Schools 
Racine, Wis. 


Our engineers are ready to plan completely or to offer construc- 
tive suggestions, at no cost to you, on the scientific and efficient 
layout of your laboratories. 


Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 


Ask for our Catalog No. 21. Keep it in your files. 
Twelve Sales Offices throughout the country. Address inquiries to: 


FACTORY: MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN. 
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© Keystone View Co. 
Getting Ready for Hallowe’en 


HAUTE 


Hallowe'en is past. Its events are still vivid in the mind of 


every child and will remain so. 
Why? 


ULUETUUUUOUUA AMAL 


He was a part of the passing show. 
Make every school experience as gripping as that of Hallowe'en. 
Use Keystone ‘600 Set” and Primary Set—stereographs and 





2 How? lantern slides. 

= Give your instruction life through these visual aids. = 
= Let us tell you how to get and use them. = 
= KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc. = 
& Studios and Factories = 
= MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA = 
= We have purchased the stereoscopic and lantern slide department of Underwood &Underwood = 
nnn nn 








Why theYoungest Teachei 





-AlmostGavellpinDespair 


“[ just can’t s-s-stand it!”? sobbed the youngest teacher..“‘They’re all so 
dull—so stupid—just like a bunch of little sheep! And I’ve got to make a go 


of it! Why, if I fail 1°11 never—never—get another chance to teach here!” 


“There, there, don’t fret so,” said the sweet, motherly voice of Miss Heming- 
way, the “veteran” of the school. “I know exactly how you feel. Haven’t I 


been through the same thing time and time again? 


“But I found a way out—long ago. And I’ll tell you precisely how I did it.” 


Three short months before when Mable Wright, just out of Normal School, 
had been suddenly asked to teach at Bayville, it had seemed such a marvelous 
opportunity, such a splendid, glorious chance! But now all her bright hopes 
had vanished —she was almost a failure! Try as hard as she might, she could 
not make her class a success. They all seemed so dull and listless —so fretful 
and indifferent! Never could she arouse their enthusiasm or even their interest 


— she was seemingly up against a blank wall. 


“The trouble with your class,” continued Miss Hemingway, “‘is that there 
isn’t one mother in fifty who gives the attention she should to a very vital and 


important duty. And this is one of the principal reasons 
for classroom apathy. 


A need that few realize 


“These mothers send their children to school, day after 
day, with their little bodies clogged up with waste 
matter—all because the mothers are too busy, or too 
engrossed with their many other duties to give them 
proper care. No wonder these children are restless, 
nervous and irritable! No wonder they are unable to 
concentrate — to get interested in the work! Few teach- 
ers, or mothers either, realize the importance of this 
matter, and that the mental activity of children largely 
depends on this physical condition which must be kept 
regular. 


“This nervous irritability, this dullness, are merely 
nature’s danger signals, nature’s way of telling us that 
there is something wrong! 


“The only manner in which the teacher can remedy this 
situation is to 
educate the 
mother of such 
a pupil on the 
need of keeping 
the child’s body 
always active 
and open. The 
teacher must 
bring home to 
the mother the 
necessity of see~ 
ing to it that 
her child’s 
elimination is 
kept active—so 


They all seemed so fretful and indifferent. +)a+ no waste 
Never could she arouse their interest. 
products ac- 


cumulate in the system to poison the brain and nerves! 
But this is a delicate subject for the teacher to take up 
with the mother—it’s hard —almost impossible — to 
enlist at once the cooperation of the mother. I’ve tried 
it time and again——and I know. Many do not realize 
fully the need for attention, 

















Miss Hemingway’s little story 


“So one day,” continued Miss Heming- 
way, “I sat down and wrote a little story, 
which I sent to each pupil’s mother—and 
you'd be astonished at the results I got! 
In this story is told in plain, simple lan- 
guage the history of Billy one of my 
pupils — and somehow it seemed to wake 
up the mothers more than all the lectures 
in the world could have done, 


“Every single child was 
wide-awake and responsive. 





va 


bat Na 6s. 


“Now, if you wish, 
V’ll let you have 
this little story — 
and you can send 
wie I know on is ee. SP Oe, 
und to help you solve # .tf2Z (5750 
your onlin (a wpe 


One day, two months later, Miss Hemingway slipped 
into Miss Wright’s classroom in the middle of a recita- 
tion. She found a room full of sparkling, energetic, 
happy boys and girls—with glowing faces, sparkling 
eyes, supple bodies, alert minds. The lesson progressed 
at top speed—every single child wide-awake and re- 
sponsive. And Miss Wright no longer looked nerve- 
racked and worried. She was radiant, beaming, clear-eyed, 


Miss Hemingway’s little story had again proved its 
worth, And the “youngest teacher” knew that largely 
to its influence was due the change that had come about 
in her classroom. 


An answer to your problem 


Because we realize that there were many teachers who 
were faced with Miss Wright’s problem, we have 
printed, in booklet form, Miss Hemingway’s little story 
which produced such remarkable results. Many teachers 
are attributing to other causes a condition which is 
directly traceable to this one source. 


This story is written in simple, everyday language — so 


that every mother can un- 
derstand each word. 






It impresses upon the mother 
in an unforgettable way the 
importance of this vital 
function and her duty in 


watching the child’s health. 


We shall be glad to send you 
as many of these booklets as 
you may wish for distribu- 
tion among the mothers of 

















Miss Wright no longer looked nerve-racked. your pupils. You will find 




























“Three short months besore 
it had seemed such a splen- 
did chance. Now all her 
bright hopes had vanished.” 


that Miss Hemingway tells scientific facts in a frank, 
plain way that mothers will find interesting and instruc- 
tive. It is attractively illustrated and beautifully printed. 
It will give your classes new energy, a new enthusiasm, 
new interest in their work. 


Just mail the coupon 


Just let us know how many copies you wish of this 
delightful little story and we’ll send them to you right 
away. We’ll send you at the same time a sample box of 
Nature’s Remedy—a scientific, mild, pure vegetable 
compound. So absolutely wholesome is it that it would 
not harm in any way the most delicate child. We have 
also forinulated it in even milder proportions for chil- 
dren, which we call N. R. Juniors, 
Send for your booklets now—they’re /j 
all ready and waiting for your order. 


A. H. LEWIS MEDICINE 
CQMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 









A. H. Lewis Medicine Co. 
Dept. N.I-2 

St. Louis, Missouri 

Gentlemen: Please send me__.. 
copies of Miss Hemlngway’s 
story, “How the Dullest Boy In 
My Class Became the Brightest,” 
for distribution among my pupils 
to take home to their parents. 
Also please send me without cost 
asample box of Nature’s Remedy, 
in the N.R. Junior form. 
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33“Anniversary 


Free! 


312 Pages of 
Bargains- 
Man 


Ulustrated 
in Colors! 





©c. Fafreihk 
N.Y.C, 





Approved by 


IRENE CASTLE 
Americas Foremost Fashion Authority! 


The inimitable IRENE CASTLE, world- 
famous film star, dancer and fashion author- 
ity, says: 

**PHILIPSBORN’S 33rd Anniversary Style Book 
for Spring and Summer excels them all and offers 
wonderful savings. I advise every reader of this 
magazine to send for a copy.” 


Don’t forget that styles have changed as never 
before. Our style book shows them all! Send for it today! 


More Than 3,000 Bargains! 


This Great Fashion Guide offers an unpar- 
alleled selection of the smartest, most up-to-the-minute 
modes—over 3,000 bargains—the most sensational values 
in our 33 years’ history. Three million families do their 
shopping here! We want YC U asa Philipsborn customer. 


We PREPAY All Delivery Charges! 
~Moneys Worth or Money Ba 
PHILIPSBORN’S spend over one million dollars annu- 
ally to prepay delivery charges to your door. This is an 
added and extra saving. Your moneyrefundedinstantly if 
you are not pleased. You and YOU ONLY are the judge. 


Send coupon or a postal for your copy of this free book. 


Remember! Easter is 
» Early ~April Ist! 








NOW is the Time, GF to Mail the COUPON! 


Philipsborn’s, Dept. 142, Chicago, III. 


























bY Please send copy of Philipsborn’s Style and Shopping Guide for Spring 

> and Summer. 
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+ FROM THE MINE TO THE RAILROAD CAR 
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Cc and iron are the bases of modernindustry. They 
enter into every girder and beam of a skyscraper, 
into every plate and rivet of an ocean liner, into every 
piece of whirring machinery, into our railroads, street- 
cars, and automobiles. Coal cooks our food and lights 
our houses, keeps us warm and weaves our clothing. 
Indeed, the greatest industrial advance that man has 
made from his primitive condition has been through the 
use of coal to make iron his slave. A nation’s coal supply 
measures today that nation’s chance for success in the 
international struggle for industrial supremacy. Nations 
have gone to war, in fact, for the purpose of obtaining the 
coal mines of their rivals. 
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Above, in thumbnail reproduction, is 
a typical article from Compton’s Pice 
tured Encyclopedia—eight pages, 
treating the subject of coal. 


“7 HAT is coal? What is its importance 

* economically, historically and cultur- 
ally? Where are the chief coal deposits of the 
world? Of the United States? How much 
coal is there in the United States? How is it 
mined? How transported? How long will it 
last? What is its importance to the United 
States? How many men are engaged in its 
production ? What things are made from coal ? 


These questions are all answered in clear, 
interesting fashion in Compton’s Pictured En- 
cyclopedia. The Motivated Introduction, re- 
produced above in full size from the first page 
of the article, illustrates the character of the 
text: scholarly, but free from unintelligible 
scientific words; interesting, educational, clear 
to any normal child. The article on coal con- 
tains material which in completeness, com- 
pactness and usability is unprecedented. A 
variety of effective uses for this supplementary 
material suggest themselves. 


The teacher can read the Motivated Preface 
to her class or have the class read it. 


The teacher and class car “iscuss the article 
as it develops in the text o: as it develops in 
the illustrations. (A specially written caption 
and explanation make every picture in the 


entire work tell its full story. This is practical 
visual education!) 

The pictures, illustrating every important 
incident in the story of coal, from its forma- 
tion to its transportation, suggest many inter- 
esting points of contact. An unforgetable 
graph engraves upon the memory of the ob- 
server the magnitude of America’s coal supply 
and the increasing rate of its consumption. 


The article indicates the abundance of ma- 
terial available for Problem-Projects; (and 
here the teacher is aided by a separate section 
devoted to the practical Problem-Project, 
which has been prepared by William Bishop 
Owen, President of the N. E. A). 

There is valuable content for oral or written 
themes. 

A pupil can be sent to this article to prepare 
a special report on a phase of coal which is 
interrelated with some lesson in geography, 
history or current event. 

These are a few of the ways in which Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopediaenricheseducation. 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, properly 
proportioned asa supplementary text for school 
work and complete in eight volumes, is an en- 
tirely new achievement of great educators. 
The article on coal is typical of hundreds of 
articles on every school subject and related 
branches. In the usability of its profuse illus- 
trations, in the interest of its text, in its un- 
precedented organization and proportion, in its 





PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


= Enriches Education 








cJ 


220 pages of richly suggestive Subject Outlines 
and in many other ways the teacher will find 
innumerable aids to more effective teaching 
—aids which will seem to have been drawn to 
her own specifications. 


64-Page Illustrated Book FREE 


To any teacher or school man we will send free a 
64-page book containing sample pages, which will give 
some idea of the scope and usefulness of Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia. With this we will send a 


Book of Problem-Projects FREE 


as completely worked out by practical educators. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To any teacher or school executive who desires to 
purchase or recommend these books for purchase, we 
will send the complete set, all charges prepaid. This is 
your opportunity to examine a set of books which cost 
$450,000. If these books fail to meet your fullest expec- 
tations, slip them into the container in which they 
arrived, and return them to us within two weeks. 

Fill out the coupon, clip and mail today. If you wish 
to order the complete set of eight volumes on two weeks’ 
trial, indicate your request in the margin of this page 
below the coupon. 


‘Preneennienctany TEAR HERE ee wow mom meee memen omen 


j F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
i 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen:— 

Please send me FREE OF ALL CHARGE, your booklet 
| of Problem-Projects and your 64-page book of sample pages 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. I understand that I 

| may keep these books and that this request does not obligate 
' mein any way. 
i 
7 
t 
| 


Name 





Address peetere 








Position ; -  -=(52) 


A A A A I AORN NS RN 
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